








TERE 


was beautifying complexions when 
George the Third was King, and 


before the great historic event of 
a) pmodern pues, the French Revolution 







AHAT was indeed: a‘ period of 
~ fevolutions, and the revolution 
Leading __ that was effected in the manu- 
Toilet Soap  facttize of Soap by the introduction of 
- _ PEARS SOAP was so memorable that 
of Two FT it. ‘established a new and permanent 
Centuries. ‘standard in Toilet Soaps, and one that 
gsi it has been impossible to improve upon 
Now in‘all the years that have since elapsed. 
PEARS’ SOAP was a scientific 
As ee discovery that represented hygienic 
perfection, and provided beauty with a 
“<i simple preservative that has had no 
equal from that day to this. 

We have it on the testimony of 
the most famous beauties, and of lead- 
» ing scientists, doctors, and specialists, 
2 from the Georgian to the Edwardian 

\ period, that PEARS’ SOAP is. the 
“a@most potent of all aids to natural 
beauty—the beauty that alone can fas- 
cinate—the beauty of a soft, velvety. 
refined complexion. 

















OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 1S THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.’ 
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Read Carefully: 




















Tell the substitutor: 


Partly Paid for Books 


One Man’s Loss is Another Man’s Gain 


. happen. 





This Is Your Opportunity; Read Carefully 


We have on hand sixteen (16) sets of the ‘‘Makers of 
History’’ in thirty-two (32) magnificent volumes, bound in 
half-leather, that have been partly paid for by some one. 
These sixteen (16) sets were subscribed for by our customers 
and delivered to them, and we received in payment about one- 
half of our price; then the books were returned to us on ac- 
count of the inability of the subscriber to pay us the balance 
due. The books have been thoroughly inspected and where a 
volume was not absolutely good as new a new volume was 
substituted; thus, these sixteen (16) sets are perfect in every 
respect; this we guarantee. : . 

The regular price of the thirty-two (32) volumes is $48.00 a set, 
but as we have already received about one-half of the price of these 
books from our customers, we have decided to let these special sets, 
only sixteen (16) in number go to those who first apply, for less than 
half-price upon small monthly payments. Read coupon carefully. 

The “Makers of History” are the most entertaining and instructive 
friends you could possibly have in your home. Each volume is a com- 
plete narrative of a man or a woman who in their time made things 
There is not a dull page in the entire 32 volumes. No set 
of books published can compare in interest or instruction with the 
“Makers of History.” They are as absorbing as anything you can 
imagine. They are the kind of books that keep people up late read- 
ing. Once you start to read any of these volumes you dislike to 
stop until the book is finished. Hundreds of thousands know and own 
these books. Their sale is ever increasing, because they are real books 
to be read and enjoyed—not to be put away and never looked at. 


Remember these books are partly paid for, so you only have to pay half- 
price. We extend to you free examination; if the books are not found to be satisfactory return them 
at our expense; you do not take any risk; it costs you nothing to have the books sent to you; if you 
do not care to keep them after seeing them they are to be returned, all charges collect. 


TITLES OF BOOKS 


Sign and mail coupon to us to-day. We say to-day 
because we know thet these sixteen (16) sets will all 











William the Conqueror Marie Antoinette Hannibal be claimed simost immediately. 

Alexander the Great Hernando Cortez Nero Romulus 

Alfred the Great King Philip Hortense PARTLY PAID BOOK COUPON 

Richard I. Louis Philippe Madame Roland 

Cyrus the Great Queen Elizabeth Henry IV. J. A. HILL & COMPANY, 

Genghis Khan Cleopatra Joseph Bonaparte 44 East 23d Street, New York. 

Xerxes Margaret of Anjou Louis XIV. You may send me for inspection and approval one 

Jullus Caesar Richard. Charles I spatial, Ubrert Gindien” 4a Fwlierte toor ake 

Pyrrhus Charles I Darius the Great Richard III. books, T will nay yon 50 cents in one week and $1.50 

Josephine "Peter the Great — Mary Queen of Scots J jor I tt iiem ut sunsespeise 

This is really the opportunity of a lifetime. You incur ° 

no obligation and it costs you nothing to investigate the Name......eesee ee dee eae tee ees ee nents seeete dees 

greatest book bargain ever offered. ‘Kiaisec ts OE Se eee Pee 

J. A. HILL @ COMPANY | (0 ee oe. 
BMG oo 5 oe 5c sang aac heepese beans abaek eae ates 

44-60 East 23d St., New York, N. Y. ad 








Good-bye.” 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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272 Million Dollars 


Life Insurance, Issued and Paid for during 1907, on over 1,500,000 
Policies, is the Magnificent Record of 


The Prudential 


Total Insurance in Force, over 
$1,337,000,000 


Seven and One Quarter Million Policies. 


Paid Policyholders during 1907, over ° ° 18 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders to Dec. 31, 1907, over 141 Million Dollars 
Loans to Policyholders, on Security re 
of their Policies, Dec. 31st, 1907, ia - «7 Million Dollars 
Tax Payments by Company in 1907, over ° ° 11/, Million Dollars 
REDUCTION IN EXPENSES IN 1907, on a Basis of 1 Million Doll 
Equal Premium Incomes in 1906 and 1907, = ee 











Gain in Insurance in Force in 1907, over 84 Million Dollars 
This was a Greater Gain than in 1906. 


The Prudential 


through its Splendid Equipment, 
Experience and Organization Has 
Given, Since the Introduction of 
the New Industrial. Policy and 


New Low Cost Ordinary Policy 


More Life Insurance for Less Money 
Than Ever Before. 




















Cost Policy, 
Department 9 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. . Home Office: Newark, N. J. 












Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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| CAN DOUBLE 
YOUR SALARY 


IF YOU EARN A 
LESS THAN $25 WEEK 


I can double your salary or income by teaching you 
how to write catchy, intelligent advertising. 

My System of Instruction by mail is the only one in 
existence that has the hearty indorsement of the great 
experts and publishers, and I am anxious to send my 
Prospectus. together with the most remarkable fac- 
simile proof ever given in the history of correspondence 
instruction, if you are interested. I Will show you how 
to earn from $25 to $100 per week. One graduate fills 

,000 place, another $5,000, and anv number earn 
$1,500. The best clothing ad. writer in New York owes 
his success within a few months to my _ teachings. 

But send for the free Prospectus. 


GEORGE H. POWELL 
810 Metropolitan Annex New York 
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I Teach Sign Painting 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded. My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue. 

CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 88. Detroit, Mich. 

“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind" 


YOU CAN BE AN ARTIST 
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—as an Illustrator, Designer, Car- 
toonist. Practical, personal Home Instruc- 
tion by mail. Graduates everywhere filling 
high-salaried positions. Write for handsome Art 
Book FREE. SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, Ci4, Fine 
Arts Building, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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entire English language at your absolute command. 
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everywhere. Send to-day for booklets. denis, etc. 
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Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 







We have just made arrangements whereby we are able to offer a valuable 
prize, to those who will copy this cartoon. Take Your Penoil 
this sketch on a common piece of paper, and _— = us today; and. if in the 
estimation of our Art Directors, it is even 40 BS 

we will mail to your address, FREE OF CH AGE. FOR SIX MONTH: 


THE HOME EDUCATOR 


This magazine {s fully illustrated and contains special information per- 
taining to Illustrating, Cartooning, etc., and published for the benefit of those 
desirous of earning larger salaries. 
is positively ne money oo 
this picture now and send it to us today. 


e Institute of America, Box 804 Scranton, Pa. 
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Itis a Home Study magazine. 
Copy 


msideration connected with this free offer. 
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MISS MARY GARDEN 
With Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera Company 






























MISS MARION WEED 
With Conried Metropolitan Opera House Company 


Copyrighted Photo by Aime Dupont, N. Y. 
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MADAME MARCELLA SEMBRICH 
With Conried Metropolitan Opera House Company 


Copyrighted Photo by Aime Dupont, N. Y. 














MADAME BELLA ALTEN 
With Conried Metropolitan Opera House Company 
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MISS GERALDINE FARRAR 
With Conried Metropolitan Opera House Company 
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MISS BESSIE ABOTT 
With Conried Metropolitan Opera House Company 
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MADAME ELEANOR DE CISNEROS 


With Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera Company 
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MADAME JOHANNA GADSKI 
With Conried Metropolitan Opera House Company 
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MADAME OLIVE FREMSTAD 
With Conried Metropolitan Opera House Company 
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MADAME LOUISE HOMER 
With Conried Metropolitan Opera House Company 
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MADAME LUISA TETRAZZINI 
With Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera Company 
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MADAME MARIE RAPPOLD 
With Conried Metropolitan Opera House Company Wy 
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With Conried Metropolitan Opera House Company 
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CHAPTER I. 


HE leisurely spring-morning pro- 
cession through Seventy-second 
Sireet, between Riverside Drive 

and the Park, slowed down as it ap- 
proached the Hargreaves’ house. 
Horsemen curbed the speed of the 
beasts, the drivers of high carts lost for 
a moment the inordinate pride of posi- 
tion which usually keeps their gaze dis- 
tant ; even correct and impassive coach- 
men permitted an eye to flicker toward 
the curb, while such humble folk as 
stray bicyclists and pedestrians were 
frankly curious and delighted with the 
sight. 

Before the wide house, its windows 
already blossoming with flower-boxes, 
the red-bodied tally-ho waited, its four, 
shining, beautifully matched horses 
champing and fretting to be gone. The 
grooms stood alert at the heads of the 
leaders ; a sedate man in livery was ac- 
tively stowing away hampers and rain- 
coats in the body of the coach. On 
the top half a dozen members of the 
party were already seated. Julie Har- 
greaves from the seat of honor on the 
box was complaining in her sprightly 
fashion, now to the whip, Sir William 
Barclay, who laughed up at her from 
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the pavement, now to her sister, Mrs. 
Sothern, who sat behind her and smiled 
faintly as she counseled patience. 

“Are we a trolley on a single-track 
in the suburbs, waiting on a switch for 
another trolley to pass, that’s what I’d 
like to know,” she demanded. 

She did not wait for a reply—it was 
one of her characteristics seldom to wait 
for replies—but swung around again 
and leaned down to address Sir 
William. 

“Sir William,” she called, his atten- 
tion having momentarily wandered from 
her piquant face to the nigh-wheeler, 
“Sir William, I dare you to take the 
reins and start the picnic without wait- 
ing any longer for father and Bob. 
Dare you!” 

“T am afraid of your father, Miss 
Hargreaves,” answered the L[nglish- 
man, after one sorely tempted glance at 
the ribbons. The frank look of his 
brown eyes straight into her blue ones, 
the slight emphasis on the possessive 
pronoun called a shadowy flush into 
Julie’s small tantalizing face. 

“Pouf!” she exclaimed, with exag- 
gerated airiness. “I’m a much more 
formidable person myself, and I am get- 
ting really angry.” 

“Save your rage, dear,” advised Mrs. 
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Sothern. “There are father and Rob- 
ert now.” 

The door of the house swung wide, 
and the manufacturer and his son 
stepped into the morning sunshine, the 
older man tall, broad, white-haired, 
fresh-skinned, with shrewd eyes and a 
kindly mouth—a picture of consciously 
worthy prosperity, of consciously 
worthy enjoyment, and of a clear appre- 
hension of merit; the younger man 
shorter, slighter, with more nervous mo- 
tions, a paler skin, and more dreamy 
eyes; the one an upright, self-satisfied 
man of large affairs, the other a gro- 
ping idealist. 

“Hurrah!” cried Julie, making a 
trumpet of her small, heavily gloved 
_hands. “Not another moment should 
we have waited. Genevieve was just 
about to give the nod of command, Sir 
William to seize the reins, and Mc- 
Carthy to wake the echoes.” 

Her voice was clear above the babel 
of greetings from the other coachers 
and the apologies from the _ belated 
hosts. But it broke off suddenly as her 
father reached the coach, Two men 
had approached him. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Har- 
greaves,” said one, “but may I delay 
you a few minutes? I am Toleman, 
John Toleman from the Works.” 

At the mention of the Works the 
party on the coach peered down. Only 
Genevieve Sothern, after one glance to- 
ward the cause of the fresh delay, 
averted her eyes. She looked ahead 
into the manifold tender greens of the 
Park, her brooding gaze brightening af- 
ter a moment at the glory of spring be- 
neath the wide blue sky. Evidently she 
wished to be deaf to the conversation 
on the sidewalk. Julie, on the contrary, 
was interested and resentful almost to 
the point of bubbling into speech. 

“What is it you wish?” Mr. Har- 
greaves had asked the speaker. 

“Five minutes with you if you can 
spare the time,” said Toleman. His 
voice was resonant, his bearing assured. 
The party felt indefinably the power of 
his personality. 

“T cannot. You see that you are de- 
taining me.” 
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“I see.” John Toleman’s eyes swept 


-the party of merry-makers without any 


apparent scorn, and his tones were un- 
ironic. Yet the sense of contrasts be- 
tween the business which he had inter- 
rupted and that «which he had come to 
represent stirred at least two of his 
hearers. Robert Hargreaves urged his 
father, in a low voice, to hear what 
Toleman had to say; Genevieve was 
drawn to look down upon him. 

“T see,” said Toleman. “But if you 
can send any message to the effect that 
the petition given to you ten days ago 
will meet with even consideration—it 


. might be worth a few minutes’ delay.” 


“I treat all these matters through my 
superintendent, Mr. Manson, as you 
know. I can’t be bothered in this fash- 
ion. Pardon me.” 

He pushed by Toleman with a de- 
cisive air. His son nodded in friendly 
half-apology to the tall, austere-looking 
workman and his companion. 

“How are you, Toleman?” he said 
perfunctorily as he swung to the roof of 
the coach. 

Toleman nodded absently in return, 
then touched his companion on the arm 
and moved away toward the avenue. 
Sir William, with a final tug of his 
gloves, a final flick of the white gar- 
denia that adorned his long driving- 
coat, a final settling of his beaver-top 
hat, caught the reins and the whip in 
one hand, and leaped to his place be- 
side Julie. The champing horses were 
off; the grooms ran after the moving 
vehicle and swung themselves aloft; the 
long mellow notes of the horn sounded 
on the morning air, and made them- 
selves part of the spring, its light and 
its color. 

“Nine thirty-seven and a half,” an- 
nounced Julie after peering at the coach 
clock. “Now, let’s see what you’il 
make it in, Sir William. Jack Fraser 
did it in—what was your record, Jack?” 

“Nineteen and a half,” boasted one 
of the men behind her. 

They dashed by the two workmen 
walking toward the Park. John Tole- 
man’s hand was raised to his hat as he 
glanced up and caught Robert’s eye. 

“Your man seems rather well-bred, 
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father,” remarked Genevieve, noting the 
action. “And his voice was # 

“Tf I could hear it somewhat less,” in- 
terrupted her father, “I think I might 
appreciate its quality more.” 

“You certainly did your best to ab- 
breviate its sonorousness this morning,” 
laughed Genevieve. 

“Well, I should hope so!” called out 
the exuberant Julie. “Is this a morn- 
ing, I should like to know, to listen to 
an oration on the wrongs of the work- 
ingman? McCarthy, do give us ‘Garry- 
owen’ !” 

McCarthy complied. The rollicking 
measures floated high and clear. They 
had entered the Park now, and its 
crowds of morning pleasure-seekers 
looked around at the sound of the bugle. 
The drivers of restless horses gathered 
their reins more closely, bicyclists 
hugged the sides of the road, nurses 
and their charges dashed across the car- 
riageways in swift flight to the safety of 
the foot-paths; the chugging, snorting 
automobiles seemed to shrink into some- 
thing approaching a subdued state be- 
fore the glorious tumult of the pran- 
cing horses and the echoing horn. On, 
on—down through the Park, past 
bushes of sunbright yellow blossoms and 
bushes of red stars, past meadow 
stretches where the sheep were once 
more nibbling picturesquely on the vivid 
green grass, past the scurrying pauper 
squirrels and the important aldermanic 
robins; on, on with a rattle of harness 
and exuberant beat of hoofs, with mer- 
ry blasts from the horn and merrier 
laughter. 

The frown that had darkened Mr. 
Hargreaves’ forehead at the interrup- 
tion of the two men was smoothed out; 
the spirit of questioning seemed to leave 
Robert’s too sensitive face ; Genevieve’s 
eyes, beneath the violet and black of her 
hat, grew less somber; Julie’s, beneath 
her roses, grew more brilliant; the 
guests’ spirits seemed to share the gen- 
eral uplifting influences. 

As they bowled out of the southeast 
gate of the Park and into the tangle and 
glitter of Fifth Avenue, Julie began re- 
lating to the whip tales of the prowess 
of other whips. 
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“From the north end of the Park,” 
she said, “the north end, One Hundred 
and Tenth Street, clear to the Holland 
House—that’s Thirtieth Street, you 
know—Freddy Warburton took the 
Pioneer in seven minutes. It was late 
afternoon, too, and the Avenue was 
jammed.” 

“Don’t inflame me to competition,” 
begged Barclay, bringing the great ve- 
hicle easily into place between a crush 
of victorias and cabs on one side and a 
slow-moving stage on the other. ‘“Re- 
member what you told me of Mrs. 
Sothern’s nerves. I don’t want -to 
frighten her on her’ first outing in so 
long.” 

“Poor Genevieve! That’s true. She 
has had a beastly time,” declared Julie 
elegantly. 

“How long was it she was ill?” 

“Oh, nearly two years. It’s a little 
more than two years now since—since 
her husband was killed.” Julie had low- 
ered her voice. “That was what made 
it so dreadful. Death is bad, anyway— 


-but murder!” She shuddered. 


All the whip’s attention for a second 
seemed riveted upon the turbulent scene 
below him—the confusion of horses and 
harness and leather. But he found time 
for one swift, sympathetic glance at the 
pretty face beside him. 

“Blooming shame,” he muttered. 

“That’s what makes dad so down on 
the workmen now, you know. Mr. 
Sothern was his partner. There was 
some trouble among the workmen— 
there always is, of course. And they 
wanted a friendly conference! So poor 
Francis—that was my brother-in-law— 
went to meet some of the leaders; and 
was shot down.” 

Behind them, the crowd was talking 
and laughing gaily. Before, the atten- 
tive policeman, whose shrill whistle had 
just forbidden cross-town traffic on 
Thirty-fourth Street, touched his hel- 
met in salute to Sir William, who raised 
his whip ceremoniously as the coach - 
rolled on. 

“The murderers ?” asked Sir William. 

“Never caught! It was no one in the 
conference, for not one of them had a 
weapon. He was shot through an open 
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window ; it was a warm spring evening. 
Mr. Manson, the superintendent, came 
in a few minutes afterward. He had 
heard the shot and had run in the direc- 
tion from which he thought it came— 
but found nothing. Of course, it was 
some confederate of the men.” 

“Of course! The brutes! And Mrs. 
Sothern’s ill health dates from then?” 

“She had not been well that winter 
and was at Palm Beach when it hap- 
pened. We telegraphed non-committal- 
ly and she came on. But before she 
reached home she saw it in the papers 
and the shock nearly killed her. She 
had brain fever, though they say now- 
adays that you can’t! Anyway, she 
had a delirious fever for a month, and 
when she recovered enough to be 
moved, we went abroad—as of course 
you know, for you met us then—with 
Aunt Jessie and two trained nurses, and 
for twenty months she barely existed. 
Nervous prostration! It’s a cheerful 
disease. She is just beginning to be 
herself again. And she has determined 
to find the murderer! Isn’t that a 
charming life quest? Poor Francis! I 
suppose I’m a heartless wretch Re 

“T hope not!” 

“But I should rather let any number 
of murderers go free,” continued Julie, 
ignoring the gallantry, “rather than de- 
vote my days to such a task.” 

“But if it had been your husband, 
Miss Hargreaves!” protested Barclay. 
There was anxiety in his tone; it was 
patent that he was interested to gage the 
intensity of emotion which Miss Har- 
greaves might feel. She blushed a little 
under his eager gaze. 

“But poor Francis was so much older. 
I don’t mean,” she went on with hasty 
loyalty, “that he and Genevieve weren’t 
devoted to each other. But—well—you 
understand, don’t you ?” 

Sir William seemed to think that he 
did. He swung the big coach into the 
side street leading to the ferry. The 
tenement windows open to the spring 
air filled immediately with gaping on- 
lookers. Those who lived in the front 
called loudly to their less favored neigh- 
bors to come and see the wonderful 
sight. The children brought the whip 
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to the verge of insanity by their joy- 
ous sallies from the curbs almost to the 
horses’ hoofs, but their Providence pro- 
tected them and the trip to the ferry 
was marred by no more serious mis- 
chance than the knocking off of a 
groom’s hat by a well-aimed apple in an 
advanced stage of ripeness. 

Once on the boat, in front of the jam 
of drays and express-wagons, with the 
grooms again at the leaders’ heads, Sir 
William permitted himself the luxury of 
a lax rein and a glance at the crowd be- 
hind him on the coach. 

“Well, Sir William,” began the genial 
Mr. Hargreaves, “this is a somewhat 
bigger river than the Thames,” waving 
his hand with a proprietary air toward 
the Hudson River, alive with water 
traffic. 

Sir William laughed. “It’s true 
enough,” he agreed, “that we don’t see 
anything like that near London Bridge.” 
He nodded toward two giant ocean- 
liners heading, side by side, for the Bay. 

“Were you never here before, Sir 
William ?” asked one of the girls in the 
seat behind the box. 

“Oh, yes! About three years ago I 
came over for some big hunting and 
didn’t stay in the East at all,’ and he 
laughed reminiscently. “But I was 
bigger game myself than any that I 
brought down.” 

“What happened?” asked Fraser. 
“What did you get into in the West?” 

“Poker,” replied Sir William laconic- 
ally. 

“They do know how to play it out 
there,” said Whipple, another of the 
men. 

“They do, indeed,” acknowledged Sir 
William handsomely. “It was in Bake 
Oven, Idaho, that I met the past master 
of the art. He didn’t seem a sporty 
chap, either, but he cleaned me out. 
Something went to my head, and I 
found myself putting up everything I 
owned. That solemn stranger got away 
my money, my hunting outfit, my very 
cuff-links. But the thing I minded 
most was the loss of my pistols.” 

“Did you need them—socially—in 
Bake-Oven ?” asked Julie. 

“No, it wasn’t that. But the govern- 
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and the low growls of the men added to 


or gave them to me the first time I went 
to India, when I was a young chap, and 
went over with him. I’ve always 
wanted to come up with that chap again, 
but it’s useless to go back to Bake Oven, 
for he was a traveler like myself, and 
there’s no telling where those pistols are 
now.” 

“Why don’t you advertise for them ?” 
asked one of the girls. “A personal 
now i 

““You’ve never been in the true West, 
Miss Gray,” said Sir William. “In 
casual poker games one doesn’t inquire 
the pedigree of the players; indeed, I 
never knew my fellow’s name.” 

They all laughed, but Whipple, still 
anxious for the renown of the Stars and 
Stripes, broke into the laughter argu- 
mentatively. 

“Well,” he said, “you’ve got Monte 
Carlo over there.” 

“Heavens,” cried Julie, swinging 
about, “are we going to keep on the 
merits of our respective countries all 
day? That must be stopped at any cost. 
Give me the horn, Mr. Fraser.” 

The obliging Mr. Fraser leaned back 
to possess himself of the horn and 
handed it to Julie regardless of the pro- 
tests of Robert, who warned her that 
she would frighten the already restive 
horses, and of the pleas of the rest of 
the party who begged her to spare their 
ears. 

But Julie was deaf to entreaty and 
warning. As the boat chugged its way 
to the opposite shore she puffed her 
cheeks out grotesquely and blew a shrill 
volume of discords. 

Robert’s prophecy was promptly ful- 
filled. The noise of the machinery and 
the unexpected blast combined to drive 
the horses almost over the chain which 
stretched between the ‘posts. The 
grooms were swung nearly off their feet 
by the rearing of the frightened beasts. 
While Sir William hastily tightened his 
hold upon the reins, Robert descended 
from the coach, and went quickly to the 
horses’ heads. 

For a second there was a small panic 
among the passengers at the front of 
the boat. The screams of the women 
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the general confusion. Conscious of the 
disapproval of their fellow-passengers, 
and even of her own party, it seemed 
wise to Miss Hargreaves to defy public 
opinion to the utmost. She started to 
raise the horn to her lips again for a 
second blast. Her pink cheeks were dis- 
tended, her blue eyes flashing defiance 
above the brass, when she suddenly felt 
the horn firmly removed from her grasp. 
She looked stormily at the whip. 

“What do you ” she began. 

“Thank you, Sir William,” called 
Genevieve, who had witnessed the per- 
formance. 

“It really wouldn’t do, you know, 
Miss Hargreaves,” declared the Eng- 
lishman earnestly. “You would fright- 
en them too much, and where would our 
trip be then?” 

“T wasn’t thinking of the horses,” de- 
clared Julie, “but of the foolish mob 
there. Their screaming made me want 
to give them something to scream for.” 

At this moment a short, bent old man 
pushed his way to the front of the 
crowd. His thin gray hair fell in long- 
ish wisps on each side of his pale, fur- 
rowed face. His eyes were blazing. He 
shook off impatiently the detaining 
touch of a slender young woman who 
seemed to have him in charge. 

“No, Madeleine, no!” he cried. “You 
shall not prevent me. It is time these 
people. heard the truth. Their ears are 
closed to it, their doors are barred to 
those who speak it, but here, here they 
are delivered to me.” 

His strange, half-threatening, half- 
inspired manner arrested the attention 
of the coachers as well as of all the 
crowd. Mr. Hargreaves looked at him 
keenly. 

“Ah!” he said. “It’s old Ohls.” 

“Who is he?” asked Genevieve, ga- 
zing half-pityingly at the old man, sym- 
pathetically at the girl with him. 

“One of the superannuated trouble- 
breeders at the works,” sighed Mr. 
Hargreaves in a resigned tone. “We 
keep him because he has been there 
since my father’s day, but 

“Listen to me,” cried the old man 
shrilly, holding a hand aloft toward the 
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food and care, when 
money might have 
saved them? Have 
you seen your moth- 
er fade and fail, pine 
for the air and the 
sunshine, pine for 
mere bread; have 
you seen her die, to 
bid me be quiet 


now ?” 
“Old Ohls has 
been a little ‘touched’ 
since the death of 
his wife a few years 
ago,” explained 
Hargreaves to his 
guests. “Sorry to 
make you a scene.” 
“Coaching !’’ Ohls’ 


voice went on. 
“Coaching! Those 
horses are _ better 
housed and better 
cared for than we, 
whose labor  pro- 
duces the wealth 
these people squan- 
der. When have 
you ridden in a 
coach, my Made- 


leine, you who are 
more beautiful, more 
good than any one 
of those i 

“Oh, come, old 
chap, draw it mild,” 
interpolated Barclay 
in an aside. 

“Never save when 











The dark figure against the dark hangings by the window escaped her for a 


second. 


“Listen to me, chil- 


”? 


coaching party. 
dren of idleness, breeders of sin 

“Oh, father, father, please don’t!” 
begged the girl. 

“Are you my daughter?” demanded 
the old man, turning toward her with 
sudden fierceness. “Have you seen me 
grow old and feeble in the service of 
that man there?” His shaking hand in- 
dicated the manufacturer. “Have you 
seen your brothers and sisters die when 








you rode behind the 
hearses of your 
dead!” 

The crowd of 
hearers listened to these remarks with 
varying expressions. Some laughed, 
some jeered, and some nodded their 
heads in sympathy. But the flow of 
eloquence suddenly ceased as the boat- 
policeman pushed his way forward, 
apologizing to the coaching party. 

“Just heard there was a row now,” he 
explained, laying a heavy hand on the 
orator’s shoulder. 

But Robert went forward. 
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“Tt’s all right, officer,” he said. “He’s 
one of our own men—a little eccentric 
—had a good deal of trouble. We don’t 
want to make any complaint.” 

“Disturbance on the boat, sir,” blus- 
tered the policeman. But a judicious 
transfer from Robert’s pocket to his 
own banished his scruples. 

“Thank you.” The old man’s daugh- 
ter spoke to Robert. It seemed to him 
vaguely that her voice, deep and rich, 
and her grave eyes were of the same 
quality. He called it to himself a ca- 
thedral quality. “My father is not well; 
he is going over to the works, and I 
was afraid to let him go alone. He is 
not generally like this.” , 

“It was nothing,” Robert answered. 
“T remember your father since I was a 
child. I am sorry for his troubles and 
yours.” 

She bowed to terminate the conversa- 
tion, and tried to draw her father, sud- 
denly stopped in his eloquent flights, to 
one side. But he looked eagerly at Rob- 
ert, and held out a hand to detain him. 
The boat was pulling into the slip. It 
was no sooner made fast and the gates 
opened than the impatient horses dashed 
forward, the grooms running madly to 
climb to their places. 

“You'll have to run for it, Har- 
greaves,” shouted Sir William to the 
young man as the coach whirled by. 

“All right,” shouted Robert. 

“He'll overtake us at the Works,” 
said Genevieve, anxious to escape the 
crowd that had witnessed the scene and 
that still hung about watching the 
coachers as if they had been visitors 
from Mars. ‘We have to stop there, 
you know, for Mr. Manson.” 

“And are you Master Robert?” the 
old man was saying. “I used to know 
you when you were a little boy, when 
your grandfather was alive, and lived 
on the hill above the works. You used 
to come to visit him. But I wouldn’t 
have known you now.” 

“T daresay not,” said Robert, falling 
into step with the two as they climbed 
the road from the slip. “I’ve been away 
a good deal since then. I’ve been 
studying in your old country, Mr. Ohls.” 

“Studying!” said the old man. “Did 


they teach you the rights of those that 
work ?” 

Robert sighed. 

“Books are rather vague teachers 
about that, Mr. Ohls,” he said, “‘but I’ve 
come back to learn what I can on that 
very subject. But tell me, have you 
any especial grievance?” 

“No, no, indeed, we have not, Mr. 
Hargreaves,” interrupted Madeleine 
quickly. “You know your father re- 
spects absolutely your grandfather’s 
rule that employes of more than thirty 
years shall never be discharged—only 
pensioned when they are beyond work. 
And father, ill as he has been and ir 
regular, has not yet been even retired.” 

“Yes, charity for the wreck,” said 


-her father bitterly, “but where is op- 


portunity for the man?” 


CHAPTER II. 


The office and factories of the Har- 
greaves Locomotive Manufacturing 
Company stand just out of Hoboken, 
on the flats. They have grown year 
by year since the day of their founder, 
the present owner’s father, until now 
the original plant is but the office and 
the executive headquarters of the busi- 
ness. All about this low building rise 
dingy, smoke-stained, rectangular struc- 
tures of brick. 

All day long the air vibrates with the 
awful din of machinery. Every evening 
the thousands of shutterless windows, 
staring and harsh like lidless eyes, flash 
with the yellow glow of the sunset with- 
out, or the white radiance of the electric 
light within. A quarter of a mile be- 
yond, the old Hargreaves house used 
to stand on an eminence. But it has 
fallen from its high estate and has been 
made over into workmen’s tenements. 
Near the office is a little knoll by which 
a tiny stream trickles slowly. Its banks 
are the one green spot in the wilderness 
of brick and smoke and clay. 

As the coach drew up here, the horn 
playing a commanding summons, the 
door of the office opened and Lloyd 
Manson appeared. The idlers on the 
coach looked at him with interest—the 
man who had won by his own exertions 
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so commanding a place in the world of 
manufacture, the favorite and possibly 
one of the future partners of Har- 
greaves. 

He was a man of medium height, 
rather broadly built, with a close-fea- 
tured face. His keen, cold, unfaltering 
eyes of light grayish-blue were closely 
set; the jaw that might have been bru- 
tal in a less determined face was in his 
only forceful. The mouth that sug- 
gested native coarseness was neverthe- 
less molded into a line of power. 

As he walked toward the coach the 
smile that did not light his face, but 
only moved his lips, was for every one, 
but his eyes were at once directed to- 
ward Mrs. Sothern. There was a con- 
fused medley of greetings, for most of 
the party had met the superintendent 
before. 

“We'll have to trespass on you, Man- 
son, while we wait for Robert,” said 
Mr. Hargreaves. “He got left at the 
ferry.” 

“Delighted, I’m sure. Perhaps the 
ladies would like to see the works while 
we wait?” 

At the sound of his voice, which was 
peculiarly hard and level, Sir William 
turned and looked at him with a sharp, 
inquiring glance. Julie, observing this, 
called out: “Why, you two have never 
met, have you?” 

Sir William hesitated, his eyes full 
upon Manson’s_ strangely familiar, 
strangely unknown face. But before he 
could voice the doubt that was in him 
Manson quickly made the commonplace 
answer, “No, I’ve never had the pleas- 
ure.” 

Julie introduced the two, and the 
party walked toward the office. Only 
Genevieve seemed reluctant to enter. 
Manson turned at the door. ‘“Aren’t 
you coming in, Mrs. Sothern?” he 
asked. 

“I—it’s so warm, I believe I'll stay 
outside,” she faltered, “but don’t let me 
keep you. The others will want you to 


explain things.” 

Manson paused irresolutely, but hear- 
ing Mr. Hargreaves asking for him, 
went inside. 

Sir William, looking from the win- 


dow of the office, saw the lonely figure 
of Genevieve. ‘See,’ he said to Julie, 
“Mrs. Sothern is outside alone. Shall 
I go for her?” 

“Oh, the poor dear!” exclaimed Julie. 
“T forgot. This is the room, you know, 
where her husband was. shot. Of 
course she won't come in. Indeed I 
don’t know but father has pushed the 
thing too far in bringing her to this 
place at all—just to pick up Mr. Man- 
son! We could have got on extremely 
well without Mr. Manson—the eternal 
Mr. Manson! Anyway, he might bet- 
ter have met us at the ferry.” 

As they started to join Genevieve, 
Robert, with his two charges, ap- 
proached. 

“Now we sha’n’t have to wait any 
longer,” cried Julie, running back to 
where the others were looking at some 
small models of locomotives. 

The customary gravity of Robert’s 
look had deepened. He turned from the 
pale, thoughtful, reserved woman by his 
side, with the shadowy depths of sor- 
row and of mystery in her eyes, to the 
smartly gowned girls crowding about 
the coach. The difference of their as- 
pect affected him strongly. Always in- 
clined to despise the more frivolous side 
of life and to exalt the gloomier, it 
seemed to him impossible to join any 
longer that day in the merry-making. 

“T won’t go with you any farther to- 
day,” he said abruptly, approaching 
them. Madeleine and her father, after 
a perfunctory leave-taking, had made 
their way toward one of the factory 
buildings. 

“Mettle more attractive here, Bob- 
bie, me boy?” inquired Jack Fraser, 
who was not renowned in his circle for 
tact and delicacy. Robert flushed an- 
grily, and Sir William interposed 
hastily. 

“Fraser, the next stretch is yours, if 
you'll take them,” he said, offering the 
ribbons. “Miss Hargreaves was _in- 
clined to criticize me and quoted your 
record every half-mile.” 

Fraser brightened with pleasure, and 
Julie, who had lost neither his stupid 
reference to Madeleine nor Robert’s an- 
gry look, shot an amused, half-grateful, 
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half-apprehensive look at Sir William. 
Fraser mounted beside her, and in a few 
minutes all the party was reassembled, 
Barclay with the elder Hargreaves on 
the seat behind Manson and Genevieve. 

It was not without premeditation that 
the Englishman had chosen this station. 
Manson’s face and voice haunted him 
with a persistent sense of acquaintance 
which he could neither place nor ex- 
plain. It was contrary to his healthy 
British nature to harbor mysteries. He 
wished to study the superintendent at 
closer range and to remove him from 
the category of puzzles. 

They were out among the blossoming 
trees and the green-bowered farm- 
houses, the hoofs were clattering, . the 
horn blowing spasmodically, and talk 
and laughter bandying back and forth 
again, when under cover of the gay 
noises he said to Mr. Hargreaves: 

“Interesting looking man, that Man- 
son.” 

“Interesting!” exclaimed Hargreaves 
enthusiastically. ‘“He’s a wonder. I 
look to see him the largest labor control- 
ler in the United States in time. His 
power with the men is tremendous, his 
grasp of business amazing.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought him popu- 
lar,” said Sir William musingly. 

“T don’t know about his popularity, 
but he understands every man jack of 
them and he dominates them. They’re 
afraid of him, the most reckless of them. 
He understands them all—roisterers, 
drunkards, agitators, weaklings and all. 
It’s a marvel, for it’s pure intellect, not 
sympathy or experience that makes him 
understand.” 

“Is it, indeed?” said Sir William. 
“Now, he looks to me like a man of 
strong appetites and passions.” 

“Not at all! Nonsense!’ blustered 
Mr. Hargreaves. ‘“He’s pure mental 
force, that’s what he is—a man of steel 
and iron. You couldn’t tempt him to 
any weakness. He’s a tremendous in- 
tellectual machine—accurate, systematic, 
oh, a wonderful man.” 

“Married?” inquired Sir William la- 
conically. There was a gleam in his 
brown eyes as he asked the question, 
for Manson’s attitude as he leaned to- 


ward Genevieve was unmistakably that 
of the anxious lover. 

“Married? No!” exclaimed the 
manufacturer. He did not catch the 
direction of Sir William’s glance, and 
he said sagely: “He’s one of the men 
to whom women are absolutely nothing. 
I don’t believe he ever had an emotion 
concerning one in his life.” 

Genevieve’s attitude was not particu- 
larly receptive. She was still agitated 
from the feelings that had surged in her 
at the sight of the place where her hus- 
band was killed. She wished that she 
could be alone with her recollections 
and the self-reproachings that visited 
her when she thought of him. Now 
that he was dead she admitted that she 
had not been an ideal wife. She had 
been dutiful rather than loving, and 
that knowledge stung her. She only 
half-listened to what Lloyd Manson was 
saying to her. 

“What is it?’ he suddenly asked. 
“You aren’t hearing me, you aren’t 
looking at the cherry trees that the rest 
are raving over. What is it? Where 
are your thoughts ?” 

She turned her sad eyes upon him. 
“My thoughts are in that office of 
yours,” she said simply. 

“Of mine!” A half-bewildered, half- 
hopeful look struggled on Manson’s 
face. 

“Yes. I am thinking of what hap- 
pened there that spring night two years 
ago. I am always thinking of that.” 
The light suddenly passed from his 
face, leaving it very grave. 

“Oh, that ” he said. 

“Yes. Mr. Manson,” she went on 
with sudden earnestness, speaking as 
though impelled by some force from 
without, “I must find my husband’s 
murderer. To-day has taught me that 
I cannot be at peace until I do.” 

No one who heard the drawn, life- 
less voice in which he answered her 
could doubt that love and jealousy 
struggled in the man’s heart. 

“You may count upon my help to the 
utmost,” he said. “I have always 
thought that even for our own sakes we 
should have continued the search even 
after the authorities gave it up. And 
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now—since you feel as you do—count 
on my assistance!” 


CHAPTER III. 


Madeleine moved lightly about the 
sitting-room, which was also the dining- 
room and kitchen of the small tenement 
on Orchard Street where the Ohls lived. 

Beside the dining-table, which she had 
cleared of the supper dishes, her father 
sat, pretending to read a German paper, 
but in reality watching her with a pa- 
tient wistfulness. Sometimes he 
glanced toward the crayon portrait of 
his wife that hung above the mantel. 
It was not a beautiful picture; that of a 
worn, tired, middle-aged woman made 
blank and expressionless by.the heavy 
hand of the East Side artist. But he 


looked at it with a sort of fierce tender-. 


ness. Madeleine had put the last of the 
dishes in the white-curtained closet in 
the corner before her father spoke. 

“Madeleine,” he said, “why is it that 
you never sing now when you work?” 

She started guiltily and a flush dyed 
her pale face. 

“Why, father!’ she exclaimed. 
I never sing now?” 

“No, not for a long time; not.since 
your mother died, and she has been dead 
more than two years.” 

Madeleine looked at him and her eyes 
filled. 

“T didn’t realize that,” she faltered. 
“I’m a bad daughter to go about the 
house so gloomily.” 

“You must not say that even in jest,” 
her father answered angrily. “You are 
the best of daughters. There is no one, 
not the richest man pn earth, not the 
greatest manufacturer that oppresses 
the poor, that kills wives and stops the 
song on young girls’ lips, who can boast 
a daughter to compare with you, my 
Madeleine.” 

She smiled and shook her head. 

“You think that because you are such 
a doting old father. I’m not such a 
good girl as you imagine.” 

“You are,” said the old man testily, 
“and that’s why I want you to be happy. 
I want to see you happy, I want to hear 
you sing. Surely you do not think it 


“Do 
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would please your mother to know that 
since she died you have never sung 
about the house ?” 

“Oh, father,” she moaned, 
that.” 

“Well, what then? Of course you are 
poor, my child, but you always were 
poor even when you sang most joyous- 
ly. If it is not grief for your mother 
that has changed you so, what is it?” 

She looked at him with her soul 
trembling upon her lips for a second, 
but the sight of his bent figure and 
drawn old face seemed to change her 
half-formed purpose. 

“Oh, it is nothing,” she answered. 
“Tt’s only that I’ve grown older.” She 
took her hat from behind the door and 
pinned it to her thick brown braids. 

“It’s the evening for the English 
class at the settlement,” she said. 

“Settlements! Sops! If they gave 
us our rights, our chances to be men and 
women and to educate ourselves, we 
wouldn’t need their settlements.” 

‘Perhaps not. But anyway, it’s my 
night for English there, and I must go. 
Will you come for me as usual?” 

He nodded and buried himself again 
in his Socialistic sheet as the door closed 
behind~her. 

As Madeleine made her way down 
the narrow hall and stairs and out into 
the teeming streets, she thought of what 
he had been saying to her. 

“Oh, if we could only be honest with 
each other!” she murmured passionate- 
ly. 

Twilight 


“it isn’t 


still lingered, though the 
street lamps flared. The dusk was 
thick, the air heavy with noises. Push- 
carts, with flaming torches to light their 
multitudinous wares, blocked the middle 
of the road. Here stout women in 
wrappers haggled over the price of shi- 
ning tinware; there men, bearded and 
bent, fought to bring down the cost of 
suspenders another cent or two. Young 
girls, their arms about each other’s 
waists, walked up and down the side- 
walks. A hand-organ at the corner 
ground out shrill tunes, and half a hun- 
dred children danced elfinlike in the 
middle of the street. In the doorways 
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mothers nursed their babies and ex- 
changed the neighborhood gossip. 

Madeleine made her way swiftly 
through the crowds and_ confusion, 
stopping now and then to speak to a 
neighbor. All greeted her respectfully. 
They all knew her devotion to her fa- 
ther and the education she had managed 
to acquire in the face of difficulties, and 
however little they might feel like emu- 
lating her, they paid her tribute. 

As she threaded her way along, her 
mind was busy with a different scene. 
it was Genevieve Sothern’s face that 
haunted her—that face so gentle and so 
proud, stamped with the look of unrest. 

She saw again the deep violet eyes 
that took no note of the beauty of the 
day; she saw again the red lips whose 
smiles were merely courtesies ; she saw 
the delicate curve of the cheek, the 
graceful line of the neck. A woman to 
be adored, to be cherished, this one was. 
And yet Madeleine felt that beneath the 
softness, behind the grace, there was 
some inflexible purpose, some sad, grim 
determination. 

“Perhaps,” she said to herself and 
shuddered, “she has come home to find 
the slayer of her husband. Oh, heaven 
forbid !” 

“Ah, there, sweetie! In a hurry this 
evening?” <A voice broke in upon her 
meditations. She jumped back, un- 
nerved. A flashily dressed young man 
lurched toward her. 

“Ah, come, don’t put on airs,” he 
said as‘she drew herself up. 

“Let me pass,” she said as he blocked 
the path. 

For answer he put his hand upon her 
arm. 

“We’ve got to be pals, you an’ me,” 
he announced. “I work out at your old 
man’s place. I saw you the other day 
when you come marchin’ up with the 
young boss. Don’t let that set you up 
so. Come on, I'll show you a good 
time.” 

“Let me go,” said Madeleine fiercely, 
wrenching her arm free. She did not 
wish to cry aloud, to make a scene. 
And in that mob scenes were not of too 
much importance at best. The passing 


populace generally inclined to the be- 





lief that two disputants could best settle 
their own affairs. 

“Oh, I’m not high enough game for 
you, my pretty,” sneered the man. 

At that instant, as Madeleine strug- 
gled to free herself, a firm hand was in- 


serted behind the roisterer’s collar. He 
was hurled swiftly toward the curb, and 
Robert Hargreaves turned to Made- 
leine. 

“That creature was annoying you, 
Miss Ohls,” he said. “Permit me to 
walk with you as far as you may be go- 
ing.” 

“Oh!” cried Madeleine, unstrung by 
the ugly experience. “Oh, how glad, 
how glad I am to see you.” 

“How glad I am to be of any use,” 
answered Robert. 

“Ah, ha, so this is your game, is it?” 
growled the voice of Madeleine’s perse- 
cutor, who had recovered from his sur- 
prise, and had made his way after them 
from the gutter. 

They were in front of the Settlement 
House, and Robert hastily piloted 
Madeleine toward the entrance. 

“Stay here a minute, Miss Ohls,” he 
said, “until I settle that beast.” 

He waited for no answer, but as the 
swinging doors closed upon her, turned 
to the sidewalk again. But nowhere 
could he see the bully. A policeman 
swung his club beneath the lamp-post at 
the corner; some children clustered 
about the settlement steps, but the tow- 
ering figure of Madeleine’s persecutor 
was not visible. 

“Oh, well,” said Robert to himself, 
“he evidently wasn’t looking for trouble 
after all. I thought he was a regular 
ugly customer, but he got enough soon.” 

He entered the vestibule again. 
Madeleine’s pale face gleamed excitedly 
upon him. 

“Oh,” she cried, “you didn’t hurt him, 
did you?” 

Robert, subtly flattered by the sug- 
gestion that his moderate strength could 
so swiftly have prevailed over the 
brawn of the big fellow, laughed. 

“He’s disappeared,” he answered, 
“and to tell you the truth, I’m not sorry. 
He could have done me up. Now, 
where may I take you?” 
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“Oh, I was coming here. 
Miss Kellogg’s class in 
Thursday evenings.” 

“That’s a coincidence. I’m living 
here for a while. Mr. Stanton, the 
head, is an old classmate of mine, and 
he has interested me enormously in the 
work, It seems good to see conditions 
at first-hand, and I need to, if I am go- 
ing to take hold of my father’s busi- 
ness.” 

An admiring, almost reverential, look 
crossed Madeleine’s face. Louis Ohls’ 
teachings and her own thinking had 
made her very receptive to the notion of 
a new order of relations between em- 
ployer and employes, but she had never 
before met one of the employing class 
who seemed to share the feeling. 

“Ah,” she said gently and earnestly, 
“how much you can do! But speaking 
of the Works, do you know, that man— 
the one who was bothering me—said 
that he came from the factory ?” 

“Tf that is so,” said Robert, “‘he’ll 
have no chance to say it again after to- 
morrow. But may I not take you home 
after your class?” 

The glow faded from Madeleine’s 
face. Her eyes, that had been warm 
with friendliness and interest for a min- 
ute, grew cold, almost frightened. 

“Oh, no, thank you,” she said curtly. 
“My father always calls for me.” 

Repulsed but not daunted, Robert 
hurried on. 

“Oh, your father!” he exclaimed. 
“He can tell me so much that I want 
to know about labor conditions, he has 
made such a study of them, and he has 
actually experienced them. I want to 
talk to him a lot. When am I most 
likely to find him at home ?” 

The expression on Madeleine’s face 


deepened to actual terror. Her gray 
eyes were wide and hunted. 
“No, no!” she cried breathlessly. 


“You mustn’t, you shall not.” 

And before the amazed Robert had 
recovered himself enough even to pro- 
test or ejaculate, she had turned and 
was hurrying toward her class. 

“No, no,” she repeated as she went. 
“He must not come, he must not ques- 
tion. Not her brother.” 
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Again the face of Genevieve Sothern, 
pale beneath the black of her hat, 
stamped with the look of sad determina- 
tion, rose before her. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Tush, tush,” said Mr. Hargreaves 
peevishly to his son one night a week 
later. “Manson knows what he’s about. 
I can’t be bothered with these details. 
It’s absurd. Your notion of a pleasant 
personal relation between a capitalist 
and his men seems to be that he should 
spend his time administering paregoric 
to their sick babies, and teaching them 
to eat with their forks.” 

“Nonsense, father,” interrupted Rob- 
ert. 

“A lot of business you’d get through 
in a day!” his father went on. “If Man- 
son says the fellow is all right I shall 
not interfere with him, and you must 
not. The agitators have gotten us into 
a pickle over there, anyway, and no one 
but Manson can pull us out. So, my 
son, don’t monkey with the man behind 
the gun.” 

Robert flushed angrily. At times he 
had the supersensitive, impractical man’s 
jealousy of his own dignity. 

“You don’t seem to understand,” he 
said frigidly, “that I am making this a 
personal matter. It seems a little odd 
that I haven’t influence enough to dis- 
charge one man from my father’s em- 
ploy.” 

The elder Hargreaves smiled cynic- 
ally as he snapped his cigar-cutter. 

“You'd better see the union about that 
doctrine,” he said. ‘But unions aside, 
Manson is the last court of appeal at 
the works. Who is the fellow, anyway, 
and what has he done?” 

“T find that he is known as Lon 
Davis, and he has been employed in the 
rolling-room for about a year. He is 
an inefficient malcontent and firebrand.” 

“There are a great many of those,” 
said his father philosophically. “I don't 
suppose it was on those general grounds 
that you wanted him let out?” 

Robert looked uncomfortable and 
studied the toe of his boot for a minute. 
Then he spoke with a formal air. 

















“He very grossly insulted a young 
woman—the daughter of one of the 
older employees—in the streets the 
other night. I happened to be a witness 
of the outrage.” 

“Really, Bob, you are a little too ab- 
surd,” his father interrupted. “We 
can’t interfere in the amours of the 
daughters of our men.” 

“The young lady in question,” began 
Robert in a furiously polite tone, his 
eyes blazing directly upon his father, 
and his embarrassment wholly gone, 
“was, as I have taken the trouble to 
state, grossly insulted by a ruffian in 
the street.” 

The older man settled his glasses 
more firmly upon his nose and looked 
critically at Robert. 

“Ah!” he said. “And do you know 
the young lady in question, as you call 
the young person?” 

“T have that honor.” 

“And who is she?” 

“She is Miss Ohls, the daughter of 
the old man, Louis Ohls.” 

“Ah, yes, the young lady on the ferry- 
boat to whom you played knight-errant 
the day of our run to Tuxedo, and for 
whose sake, I now recall, you gave up 
the trip.” 

“You are confusing your recollections 
with your speculations,’ said Robert 
angrily. 

“At any rate,” answered his father, 
controlling his temper by a masterly 
effort and speaking conversationally, 
“I’m quite clear as to my intentions. I 
shall do nothing whatever about this 
same Lon Davis, and I wish you to un- 
derstand that I will not countenance any 
entanglement of yours with that young 
woman. And while we are about it, I 
have a few remarks to make about your 
conduct in general since you came home 
from Germany last October. You have 
shown yourself very prolific of impossi- 
ble theories, and that’s all. The place 
for you to learn something about labor 
and capital is at Manson’s knee, and not 
mooning around with a lot of other im- 
practicable faddists at a settlement. I 
have promised to let you have your own 
way for a year more, but, by the Lord 
Harry, sir, a year ends it, and if you 
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get yourself mixed up in any disrepu- 
table liaison in the meantime 

“You have said quite enough,” in- 
terrupted his son hotly, “and I have 
something to say to you in reply.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the 
butler, whose knocks had not been 
heard, “there’s a”—he hesitated for the 
proper word—“there a party wishes to 
speak to you.” 

“Well, who is he, and what does he 
want ; ?” demanded Mr. Hargreaves. 

“His name, sir, he says is Toleman, 
and he comes from the Works.” 

“T'll not see him. He knows perfectly 
well I'll not see him.” 

As the butler turned toward the door 
again, Robert said hastily : “Wait a min- 
ute, father.” 

In a flash he saw that he was imperil- 
ing the cause for which he had claimed 
to stand, the cause of a more direct and 
more humane dealing between the 
workmen and their employers. The 
quick temper that he had inherited from 
his father was likely to wreck his am- 
bition. The anger that had held him 
in its power vanished before this saner 
mood, and he approached his father 
half-smiling an apology. 

“I say, dad, don’t let your anger at 
me keep you from seeing him. Little as 
I’ve been at the Works, and insignifi- 
cant as you think my knowledge of 
them, I’ve noticed that Toleman con- 
trols the better element among the men. 
He’s really a power, and you will have 
to reckon with him some day. Man- 
son’s mistake is that he can’t appreciate 
that. Do see him, do listen to him. It 
will do more to avert trouble than all 
of Manson’s system.” 

Mollified and a little flattered, Mr. 
Hargreaves turned to the butler. 

“Well, show him in.” And then to 
Robert: “It can only be for a few min- 
utes, as Genevieve and I are to meet 
your Aunt Jessie and Julie, with Bar- 
clay and some others, at Sherry’s for 
dinner. Aren’t you coming?” 

“No, thank you,” answered Robert, 
“T have an engagement this evening.” 

“Mr. Toleman, sir,” announced Jen- 
kins, the butler. 

John entered the great room with the 
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air of quiet assurance that was charac- 
teristic of him. The unaccustomed 
magnificence of the surroundings in no 
way dwarfed him. Mr. Hargreaves was 
a tall man, but John’s eyes met his on a 
level. -He was lean and muscular as 
an athlete, and a momentary pang of 
resentment shot through the manufac- 
turer’s heart at the sight of him—a bet- 
ter built man than his own son! 

His features were forceful rather 
than merely handsome—the gray eyes 
set wide and deep, the firm lips almost 
a straight line. But that the earnest- 
ness, even the austerity, of his face 
could relax was quickly manifest when 
he saw Robert. The smile with which 
he answered the young man’s greeting 
illumined his whole person. It was a 
smile of singularly winning sweetness. 
Seeing it, Mr. Hargreaves understood 
Robert’s admiration for the man and 
dimly felt that the influence ascribed to 
him was not a mere exaggeration. 

“Well, Mr. Toleman?” said Mr. Har- 
greaves, a note of impatience in his 
voice in spite of his intention to please 
Robert. 

“Mr. Hargreaves,” began the work- 
man, “I’ve been delegated to get speech 
with you and to ask if you gave your 
personal consideration to the petitio 
sent you three weeks ago?” 

“Petition? What petition?” 

“The statement of the conditions pre- 
vailing in your Hoboken works; did 
you not receive it?’ questioned John. 
“The reply through Mr. Manson was so 
unsatisfactory that we wished to be sure 
that it was your position before taking 
further steps.” 

“Ah, a threat, Mr. Toleman?” said 
Hargreaves blandly. 

“A statement merely,” answered John 
coldly. His calmness, his quiet dignity 
irritated the always irascible capitalist. 

“Whatever you may call it,” he re- 
plied, “I don’t care to be browbeaten in 
this fashion. Mr. Manson is in full 
charge of the matter. He represents me 
entirely. Whatever he has said on the 
whole subject, is said for me. I don’t 
enjoy this intrusion upon my privacy, 
nor do you, Mr. Toleman, improve your 
standing by it.” 


“I am not here, Mr. Hargreaves,” 
said Toleman quietly, “to stand upon 
any question of personal dignity. I am 
here solely to beg your individual atten- 
tion to matters in the business of which 
you are supposed to be the head. How- 
ever, since you tell me that Mr. Man- 
son acts for you and acts to your satis- 
faction, the only thing I can do is to 
report this to those who sent me.” 

“Quite so. You have grasped the 
idea,” said Hargreaves. 

“T am to tell them that Manson was 
speaking with your approbation when 
he said that the question of a ten per 
cent. increase of wages could not be 
considered. You understand, Mr. Har- 
greaves, that the average rate of pay- 
ment in your works is ten dollars a 
week; that this is the sum on which 
whole families have to be brought up.” 

“T have heard all this many times be- 
fore, Mr. Toleman,” interrupted the 
manufacturer. 

“But you have not heard many times 
before that the men are desperate; that 
the long hours, the low wages, the ter- 
rible strain of the work, the enormous 
increase in living expenses, have driven 
them to the point where they will bear 
no more. If you will not consider their 
demands and confer with their leaders, 
they will go out on strike. At the worst, 
it is only a question of choosing between 
quick starvation and slow.” 

“Mr. Toleman,” said the manufac- 
turer, with a grim suavity, “no mem- 
ber of the company of which I am the 
head has forgotten the last conference 
with your leaders which one of us at- 
tended.” 

John Toleman’s lips grew a little 
ashy at this reference to the murdered 
partner, but his eyes never flinched. He 
was about to speak when the door be- 
hind them opened and Genevieve Soth- 
ern entered the room. 

The eyes of all the men were turned 
upon her, but she saw only her father 
before the fireplace, and Robert by the 
great library table. The dark figure 
against the dark hangings by the win- 
dow escaped her for a second, and she 
laughed as she said: 

“What a pair of owls! What have 
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you been saying to fa- 
ther, Bob? Don’t 
keep him any longer. 
fee 

But something in 
the tense atmosphere 
of the room and in 
the set faces of the 
two men whom she 
saw stopped her. She 
turned slowly, as if 
impelled by a strange 
fascination, to the cor- 
ner out of which John 
Toleman’s eyes 
burned into her own. 
Breathless, question- 
ing, she looked at him, 
and it seemed to her 
that the gaze had 
lasted whole eons be- 
fore the silence was 
broken, 

Instinctively, in a 
flash, she knew that 
they had been speak- 





ing of the tragedy “Leave women alone while you're on my job,” he snapped. “I don’t want 


that had darkened her 

life. A question fal- 

tered on her lips, but before it could be 
voiced her father came forward and 
drawing her arm through his, led her 
from the room. Robert turned depre- 
catingly toward Toleman. 

“No good this time, I’m afraid, old 
man,” he began, but John seemed 
scarcely to hear him. He looked to- 
ward the door through which Genevieve 
had passed; and half-incoherently an- 
swering, he also left the room. 

The straight, slender, black-gowned 
figure seemed to float before him. The 
mission upon which he had come grew 
dim ; the looks of the women old before 
their time, the hungry eyes of the little 
children, the pitiful bent figures of the 
old men—all the cause for which he had 
labored and to which he was pledged— 
faded for the moment, and he was thrall 
to the beautiful proud face that had 
stirred him as no face ever had before. 


CHAPTER V. 


All the evening Genevieve had been 
unable to free herself from the strange 


gabbling.” 


agitation that had taken possession of 
her when she saw John Toleman in her 
father’s library. 

At the dinner at Sherry’s the others 
had rallied her about her preoccupation, 
and she had received their sallies with 
a blush almost painful in its embarrass- 
ment. The quick-eyed Julie had no- 
ticed and, in her own mind, commented 
upon the difference between this acute 
absorption and that languid variety to 
which she was accustomed in her sister. 
It was not the sad, half-reproachful at- 
titude which she had so long and so 
vainly tried to overcome in Genevieve, 
but the almost girlish reverie of one who 
is living again a moment of deep feel- 
ing, who is recalling a moment’s thrill. 

At times her eyes would brighten and 
glow with a brilliancy long a stranger 
to them, her laugh would chime out, 
melodious and merry, as in the days of 
her forgotten girlhood. Her jests and 
her witticisms would sparkle fascina- 
tingly. Then the look of aloofness 
would come upon her again, and the 
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lovely eyes would be veiled with a soft 
mist through which they seemed to be 
seeking some distant object. 

“Were you home this afternoon, 
father?” asked Julie, in the confusion 
that attended their entrance into their 
box at the opera. “Were there any 
callers ?” 

“Robert looked in for a few minutes, 
that’s all.” He frowned a little, remem- 
bering Toleman’s interview, but never 
thought to mention him as a caller to 
his daughter. 

Julie meditated, her birdlike head in- 
clined to one side, her bright eyes on 
her sister. : 

“How much more like herself Gene- 
vieve is to-night! I believe the experi- 
ment will be a success, once we get her 
going in her old activities.” 

“Yes, I’m glad she seems to be get- 
ting out of the morbid state she’s been 
in so long. Poor girl, it was a terrible 
thing, but still she is a young woman 
yet. There ought to be some real hap- 
piness in store for her.” 

Julie nodded sagely as she took her 
place in the front of the box. 

It was a brilliant scene—the last night 
of the supplementary season and a com- 
plimentary performance for the German 
grand duke who was making a semi-of- 
ficial visit to the country. Every box 
in the horseshoe blazed with jewels, and 
in the visitors’, at the center of the curve, 
brilliant uniforms added an unusual bit 
of color. Bare shoulders gleamed, soft 
colors shimmered, and lights played iri- 
descently upon gems worth the duke’s 
little duchy. Even in the galleries there 
was more of life and color than usual. 
The rails were hung with American 
Beauties ; the flags of the two countries 
were entwined wherever there was 
space. The orders and the ribbons of 
distinguished foreigners flashed among 
the black-and-white background that 
the men made in the back of the boxes. 

Genevieve, after the involuntary trib- 
ute of an exclamation, was silent, as 
very few others in the great house were. 
For them, almost unheeded the orches- 
tra rose and fell, the voices of the sing- 
ers rose high or sank. Their eyes were 


all for the grand duke’s box, their chat- 
ter all about him. 

But Genevieve seized upon the music 
as a pretext for silent, throbbing 
thought. It accompanied and intensi- 
fied her mood—the lovely measures of 
that most beautiful and mysterious of 
operas, “Lohengrin.” She saw again 
the dark background in her father’s li- 
brary against which had suddenly ap- 
peared to her vision the earnest face, the 
magnetic, commanding gaze of John 
Toleman. When she had entered the 
room it was the fact that they had been 
speaking of her and of her sorrow that 
had forced itself upon her nerves; but 
what she remembered now was only the 
message of his compelling eyes to her. 

“A wonderful scene, isn’t it, Mrs. 
Sothern?” broke in the voice of Lloyd 
Manson upon her meditation. She 
started. For the first time she was con- 
scious of an active distaste for him. 

“Oh, very,” she answered. Manson’s 
gaze rested jealously upon her. He was 
puzzled at the subtle change in her man- 
ner. He had marked the party from the 
floor and had been half-annoyed that he 
had not been included in it. He was 
not jealous of Barclay or of Fraser or 
of any of the men who belonged to the 
set, but he felt the self-made man’s in- 
tuitive resentment of the attitude of 
those born to all the pleasures that he 
had to labor hard to achieve. 

He made his courtesies to the party 
and was about to leave the box as the 
curtain went up on the second act, when 
Mr. Hargreaves stopped him. 

“Oh, just a moment, Manson,” he 
said. “Are you alone? Yes? Then 
can you give up this act? I want to 
talk to you. We'll walk in the foyer. 
That man Toleman,” he added as they 
brushed their way out, “invaded the 
house this afternoon.” 

Julie, overhearing, flashed a sudden 
look full of question at her sister. Gene- 
vieve, after the brief perfunctory ani- 
mation of the entr’acte, had relapsed 
into her reverie. Julie stared at her, 
puzzled. Then, with a quick little 
movement of disbelief, she shook off 
the suspicion that had assailed her. She 


leaned back toward Sir William. 
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“Had it ever occurred to you,” she 
began solemnly, “that I was losing my 
head ?” 

“T’vye been so much more interested,” 
he said, “in your disposal of your heart. 
But why do you ask?” 

But Julie, disdaining to reply, pre- 
tended to give her whole attention to 
the opera. 

Meantime in the foyer the two men 
walked and talked. 

“That fellow Toleman came to the 
house this afternoon with what I take 
to be an ultimatum,” began Hargreaves. 
“Was it a bluff, or has the trouble real- 
ly been allowed to reach this point?” 

His manner was not conciliatory, and 
Manson flushed angrily at the tone of 


his employer. He controlled his wrath, 


however, as he controlled most of his 
emotions. 

“T don’t think I understand you,” he 
answered. “Do you mean that you gave 
Toleman an audience?” 

“Scarcely that, but—er—Robert per- 
suaded me to hear him; he had come to 
the house.” 

Manson shook his head ominously. 

“Better keep amateurs out of it just 
now,” he said. “It will take experi- 
enced ‘hands to pull us through smooth- 
ly, as I have already told you.” 

“Oh, Robert ventured no advice,” an- 
swered Hargreaves. “He merely per- 
suaded me to see Toleman.” 

“Ah, but that was the great mistake. 
Now if you don’t grant their absurd 
demands x 

“Are they so absurd?” said Har- 
greaves musingly. 

“And in justice to your associates and 
your shareholders you certainly cannot 
comply,” Manson went on evenly and 
as though he had not been interrupted. 
“Tf you don’t grant their demands now 
that they have gotten to you, they'll 
blame you, not me. As long as we kept 
them from you, they were much less 
likely to take any final step. I’m very 
sorry that you saw him.” 

“But are they on the point of a strike? 
That’s what I want to know. With 
those orders from the South African 
and West Coast railroads, and the Si- 
berian companies giving us more work 
3 
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than we can fill, a strike would be dis- 
astrous.” 

“T hardly think it will come to that,” 
said Manson thoughtfully. “I know our 
men pretty well. They realize that they 
are working for the fairest and most 
considerate of employers. Of course 
they try to impose on you—but they 
know on which side their bread is but- 
tered. They won’t strike; they'll give 
up even threatening once they under- 
stand that it’s wasted effort. As for 
that fellow Toleman = 

“He seemed rather a superior sort,” 
Hargreaves broke in, “and Robert tells 
me that he is a power among the men.” 

“A power!” Manson laughed shortly. 
“T shouldn’t call him that. He has a 
following, to be sure, and he has tried 
to stiffen it against me. Of course, I’m 
the visible enemy to the malcontents. 
And as I am a mere employee they are 
always hoping to see me deposed.” 

“You’re more likely to be deposing 
me,” laughed Hargreaves. 

“No fear of that! And as to the rest, 
it’s really not a time for dilettante so- 
cialists, Mr. Hargreaves. Of course 
Robert is your son and heir, and per- 
haps the future head of the concern. 
But by that time he will have learned 
that soothing sirup is not what is 
needed to keep the wheels of manufac- 
ture oiled! And just now—under the 
influence which he is Pe 

“You mean the settlement nonsense ?” 

“Partly that, and the university ab- 
stractions and the German philos#phy— 
but especially under the Ohls girl’s— 
and she 

“T beg your pardon, Manson, but I 
think your implication does Robert some 
discredit.” 

“T imply nothing .discreditable at all 
—unless a quixotic democracy is dis- 
creditable. I am quite sure that Rob- 
ert is incapable of trifling with the girl’s 
feelings—a blamed sight too incapable, 
if you'll pardon my brutality.” 

“T doubt if there’s any acquaintance 
between them which warrants our talk,” 
said Hargreaves, with what his daugh- 
ter Julie called his “air.” 

“Perhaps you are right.” Manson 
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was nettled by the “air,” as he always 
was. “But seeing them here to-night, 
together * 

“What?” thundered the father. 

“Didn’t you know it?” The superin- 
tendent feigned surprise. “They're in 
the dress-circle.” 

They paced the foyer in silence—a 
fuming silence on the part of one, an 
anxious silence on the part of the other. 
After all, Manson did not desire to in- 
flame his chief to too violent a rage that 
evening. 

“Well’—the older man spoke finally, 
as though to clear his chest of oppres- 
sion—“‘it’s only more of his theory, I 
suppose. But I shall speak to him seri- 
ously on the subject. He wouldn’t care 
to submit the girl to unpleasant talk, if 
I understand him at all—which I some- 
times think I don’t. The young people 
are growing beyond me, Manson. 
They’re as incomprehensible as_ the 
workmen.” 

“Mrs. Sothern seems to have im- 
proved in health vastly,” ventured Man- 
son, seizing upon the slight chance to 
speak her name. 

“Yes, poor girl! It was a grim ex- 
perience for her. She was always an 
emotional being, and it did knock her 
out completely. I hope that the future 
will hold some compensation for her. 
Sometimes I think that the match was 
not the best in the world for her— 
though Heaven knows I didn’t when I 
suggested her acceptance of Sothern’s 
offer.. But he was forty—and she only 
twenty—I dont know. Perhaps the 
seeds of that melancholy and languor 
which developed so after his murder 
were sown in the marriage itself! And 
that’s pretty subtle reasoning for an old- 
school manufacturer, Manson !—Shall 
we go back to the box ?” 

“One moment.” Manson was paler 
than his wont. “But your speaking as 
you do of Mrs. Sothern leads me—I 
don’t know how to go about this, Mr. 
Hargreaves, but I must say it. To- 
night—something about her to-night— 
hastens me ss 








“About my daughter, Genevieve ?” 
“Yes. Well, there’s no use beating 
about the bush. Would you object to 


my presenting myself, in the future, as 
a suitor for her?” 

“You—you are—you care 

“TI love her devotedly. I have loved 
her for years—when it was hopeless, 
when it was impossible. Now, all that 
I want is the knowledge that you won't 
Cppose me?” 

“Oh,” said Genevieve’s father eva- 
sively, “she’s wrapped up in her grief.” 

“Don’t you wish for some healthy in- 
terest, some healthy emotion, to replace 
it?” 

But Mr. Hargreaves could never con- 
trol his irritability for long. 

“Hang it, Manson!” he burst forth. 
“This is an unfair advantage you take 
of me. You make yourself invaluable, 
indispensable to my business, and then, 
at a crisis in it, you come to me with— 
this. I have nothing to do with the 
matter, anyway. Genevieve’s her own 
mistress, and she holds her own prop- 
erty. But as far as I am concerned 
” He looked at his superintendent, 
and could not quite bring himself to say 
how little to the satisfaction of his pride 
such an alliance would be. “As far as 
I am concerned,” he finished more mild- 
ly, “I don’t think you choose a fair mo- 
ment for making the proposition.” 

“T admit that I have wronged myself 
by speaking here and now,” said Man- 
son. “As for the threatened strike—I 
haven’t given it any consideration ex- 
cept just now with you. But since you 
find a taint of bargaining in me, let us 
consider this talk blotted out. I'll put 
the works in such a position that I’ll not 
be indispensable any longer—in a posi- 
tion where Robert or old Ohls himself 
couldn’t run them disadvantageously— 
and then, when we’re not agent and 
owner, I’ll put the question again.” 

“You misunderstand me ” began 
Hargreaves, hating to be suspected of 
snobbery. Was he not one of the most 
fervent advocates of democracy in the 
Better Element Club? 

“Well, perhaps. But, anyway, I'll 
get after this muddle before it grows 
any worse. Good night!” 

He nodded and was gone. Har- 
greaves looked after him with an ex- 
pression in which anger and admiration 
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were blent. But he gave voice to none 
of his opinions as he rejoined the party 
in the box. Once or twice he scruti- 
nized Genevieve earnestly. Once or 
twice he frowned, thinking of Robert in 
the dress-circle. 

Perhaps, after all, though no one 
knew whose Manson’s forbears were, 
though he did not have a great fortune 
except potentially—perhaps, after all, 
the Works that old Robert Hargreaves 
had inherited from his father would be 
safer so, than in any other keeping to 
which he could leave them, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Where the tenements lurch down to- 
ward the wharves and warehouses of 
the East River, those initiated in the 
rough evil of the city know Jake’s Hole. 
It is so near the water that sometimes 
the tarry odors of shipping and the 
salty breath of the winds from the Bay 
almost overcome the stale smells of 
spilled beer and whisky, the heavy 
fumes of tobacco and the more offen- 
sive aroma of unclean humanity which 
make up the normal atmosphere of the 
place. It is near enough to the river to 
be a convenient spot for sailors upon 
shore leave to spend their wages; and 
consequently it is near enough to be of 
use, now and then, to sailing-masters 
whose crews are short-handed. 

As an impresser of unwilling seamen 
Jake enjoyed almost as deserved a re- 
nown as he did in his capacity of ex- 
gang leader. Only age and the heavy 
habit of body with which indulgence 
in liquors had afflicted him, had re- 
moved him from the active list of gang 
men. But the signal service he had 
rendered in his prime to certain election 
leaders in close and hotly contested cam- 
paigns bore its reward in the evening of 
his days; although his Hole, as its pa- 
trons called it with the bravado of 
young toughs, was well known to be a 
thoroughly evil resort where deeds of 
violence were planned and executed, 
Jake enjoyed immunity from punish- 
ment. And indeed he could still mar- 
shal out a formidable body of rowdies 
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when the politicar needs of his party 
required it, though he could no longer 
lead them. And _ a less famous gang 
than his own of his palmy days made 
his resort their headquarters. 

It was to this pleasant spot that Lloyd 
Manson journeyed after leaving the 
opera-house. He went by street-cars, 
modestly, thriftily ; and, considering his 
destination, wisely, abjuring cabs. 
There was a frown of deep thought 
upon his forehead as he rode,and his 
lips were rather thinner and grimmer 
than usual. 

Jake, like a vast, gray spider, stood 
behind his bar. -He greeted Manson 
with the nod of familiar recognition, 
and with none of the deference or of 
the resentment which so splendid a fig- 
ure as Lloyd’s is mistakenly expected 
to command in such a place. Jake had 
dealings with all sorts and conditions of 
men, and could see any sort of gar- 
ments quite unmoved. Lloyd did not 
even pretend any convivial errand. 
In reply to the dive-keeper’s query, 
he announced that he was “taking 
nothing” that evening, and demanded 
shortly to kngw if Lon Davis had ar- 
rived. Jake replied succinctly that that 
worthy had been present for some time, 
and that, failing to find Mr. Manson 
immediately, he had comforted himself 
temporarily with a “skoit,” as Jake des- 
ignated his female patrons. 

“He’s dancin’ wit’ her now in de 
hall,” he added. “He'll come down. I'll 
send word.” 

Manson nodded and retreated to a 
back room where there were a few ta- 
bles and chairs. It had no other occu- 
pants, the dance-hall above the saloon 
being the more popular resort. And in 
a few minutes to him, as he brooded 
in the dingy light of the malodorous 
den, swaggered in Lon Davis. Manson 
scowled upon his tool. 

“Leave women alone while you're on 
my job,” he snapped. “I don’t want 
gabbling.” 

“Tf you've got any kick comin’——” 
began Davis belligerently. 

“T haven’t. But I want to guard 
against having one. That’s all. You 
understand me well enough. Well, get 
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down to business. What’s the good 
news from your precious union?” 

“Am I to talk dry?” 

Manson impatiently 
small gong-bell on the table. Jake him- 
self shambled in for the order. When 
it was placed before him and he had re- 
freshed himself with a long drink, he 
began. 

“Well, we ain’t goin’ to declare no 
strike this week.” 

“Why not?’ Manson’s voice and 
manner were harsh. 

“Why not? Because the young man 
has been talkin’ to Toleman an’ holdin’ 
out hopes of all sorts of a good time 
comin’.” 

“But the young man—the young fool, 
Robert—isn’t even in the business. He 
may never be. He probably never will 
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sounded the 


“Well, he’s been givin’ Toleman a 
song an’ dance that Toleman thinks 
there’s somethin’ in. He—the young 
jackass—says that he’ll be in the biz 
in a year, that he’s all for a new order 
of things, that there’s to be some 
damned kind of cooperative game, if 
only the men will hold off from makin’ 
trouble now. He hands out a fancy 
pipe-dream about his dad’s bein’ an old- 
schooler who’s only waitin’ for the il- 
luminatin’ ray of modern somethin’ ; 
says the old boy ain’t a bad sort, only 
uninstructed—that’s what Toleman says 
he says—an’ that he, Bobbie-boy, will 
take on the job of instructin’ him, if 
only the boys won’t complicate the les- 
sons at present. An’ so, at Toleman’s 
say-so, the strike is deferred.” 

“You’re a valuable ally, Davis,” said 
Manson, with concentrated anger. 
“You allowed this to happen?” 

“Allowed hell!’ retorted Davis, with 
prompt independence. “I up an’ made 
the laborin’-man—the pore-deluded-la- 
borin’-man speech of my life! I told 
them how, even allowin’ Toleman was 
straight an’ wasn’t in on the side with 
the Hargreaves gang—an’ some of them 
are thinkin’ of that now—how even then 
he was a pretty soft proposition to be 
fooled by the guff of the young feller. 
It was plain as the nose on your face, I 
told the meetin’, that young Robert was 
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the company’s tool. He was the soft- 
soaper. He was to make all the half- 
promises to keep us quiet, until they had 
a fresh lot in from Chicago to take our 
places—an’ then we could go an’ whistle 
for our cooperation. I made John tell 
exactly what satisfaction he got from 
the old man. That was the next thing 
to a bootin’ out of the door, an’ he had 
to admit it. An’ then I asked the meet- 
in’ to consider that it was only the 
youngster, who hadn’t any authority, 
who was talkin’ the dove of peace; the 
old one was just the same old sixpence 
as ever. But Toleman had ’em that 
time. They voted to back him up. No 
strike yet.” 

Manson leaned across the table, his 
face hard in the glare of light from the 
unshaded gas-jet on the side wall. 
Above their heads the shuffling sound 
of dancing feet and the harsh tinkle of 
the dance-music sounded. 

“See here,” he said. “You know 
what I want. You know your orders. 
You fill them—or you know the conse- 
quences! A strike—now—at once. A 
strike, in spite of Toleman. After that, 
riot, trouble—I don’t care where you 
stop! And when I—I, mind, you and 
no other—give the sign—a return to 
order, a willingness to compromise. If 
you can’t manage that, Mr. Lon Davis, 
your wages will all be found in your 
pay-envelope at the end of the week. 
There’ll be no side-bits. And you know 
what else will happen.” 

Davis scowled sullenly. 

“T’m doin’ my best,” he answered. 

“Results are what I’m after—no 
man’s best is worth a damn to me un- 
less it accomplishes what I want. I give 
you fair warning. If you can’t foment 
the trouble—well, you know for what 
you’re wanted behind bars, and so do 

99 


“Toleman’s got ’em doped.” 

“Well, you wake them up. Where’s 
that young fool now? Still ‘studying 
conditions’ down at his settlement ?” 

“Conditions be hanged! He’s out af- 
ter old man Ohls’ girl—wit’ her morn- 
in’, noon an’ night.” 

“Tt would be like his fine sense to 
marry her.” 
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“Oh, he ain’t so nutty as that, is he?” 
Lon Davis was forced to the defense of 
the absent Robert. 

“Pretty near. However, I guess it 
will be possible to use that bit of infor- 
mation so as to make a public break 
between him and his father—pompous 
old snob!” Manson’s face darkened as 
he spoke. “And then the men’ll see 
how much there is to hope from Sun- 
day-school Robbie. Anything else, 
Davis?” 

“Sure will I,” declared Davis. . And 
again the bell was pressed, and again 
Jake shambled in and took Mr. Davis’ 
order for drink. Manson went out, 
leaving his worthy ally swallowing the 
last of the liquor in the glass and de- 
claring his intention of joining the 
merry crowd above. The leader’s grim 
face was grimmer as he heard. A mo- 
ment’s swift sense of contrast sickened 
him. He saw again the brilliant, beau- 
tiful scene at the opera-house. He saw 
the delicate, high-bred beauty of the 
woman to whom he aspired. The noi- 
some squalor of vice about him nau- 
seated him. He would be glad when all 
his schemes had matured and he could 
be finally free of such tools as Davis, 
of such rendezvous as Jake’s Hole. 

“They’re useful,” he told the night 
sky when he had stepped into the ill- 
lighted street through which a south 
wind blew cleanly, dissipating the foul 
atmosphere of the dive he had just left. 
“They’re useful—but, gad! I'll be glad 
when I’m through with them.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


With a long-drawn sigh Genevieve 
awoke from troubled sleep. Her 
dreams had been sad ones. The light 
that filtered in through her rosy cur- 
tains could not quite banish them. They 
had been dreams so frequent, so con- 
stant, since the day when she had read 
in that newspaper, whose black head- 
lines even yet reeled dizzily before her 
memory, the news of her husband’s 
death! They had been dreams of her 
last talk with him before she had gone 
South that fatal winter. 

He had come to her the morning that 


began her journey, with more of ardor 
in his voice and manner than had ever 
been there since their marriage—and 
she had shrunk from it, withdrawn with 
a sort of alarm from it, and from him. 
Her attitude, that of a woman surprised 
into a frank repulsion, had chilled him, 
hurt him. He had stood away from the 
desk at which she was sitting to write 
her farewell notes and directions, and 
had said to her that she did not love 
him. And she had fumbled her reply, 
her assurance tremulous and _half- 
hearted, her explanation of her manner 
stupid and constrained. 

“Of course I do,” she had said, hon- 
estly enough out of her real inexperi- 
ence of love. “But—you—you are so 
different! You—why, you aren’t like 
yourself, Francis. You—you seemed 
rough.” The last was a whisper. 

And Francis had smiled a little grim- 
ly as he apologized to his young wife’ 
for an embrace a little too strenuous, 
for a kiss snatched instead of gently re- 
ceived, gently bestowed. And he had 
said that, great as was the difference in 
age between them, he was not yet a 
mummy, and that if his wife had found 
his morning greeting too violent, there 
were only two possible explanations— 
she did not love him: personally, or she 
was incapable of any warm feeling to- 
ward any one. 

“If you cannot love me, my dear,” he 
had said, “I have done you a great in- 
jury. I shall never forgive myself if 
that is true.” 

Genevieve had squirmed uncomfort- 
ably under the remark. She had always 
fought shy of love-talk, of love-making. 
She had not reasoned why, merely tell- 
ing herself that she enjoyed Francis’ 
society so much more when he was like 
a kind, well-liked uncle. And that last 
morning the talk had been closed by her 
uncomfortable, perfunctory assurances 
of wifely feeling, and his sad acceptance 
of them. 

On the whole journey South she had 
been haunted by his eyes. She had been 
remorseful, miserable. She had tried to 


think of ways in which she could make 
up to him for the lack of intensity which 
she felt, and which she believed to be 
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Her illness had followed, 
and had refused to be broken 
until suddenly the idea of 
atonement had come to her, 
in the shape of a determina- 
tion to find his slayer. Her 
family had discouraged her, 
declaring that where the law 
had failed so utterly, she 
with only private resources 
could not succeed. And she 
had wavered, growing half- 
ill again between her sense 
of guilt toward the dead man 
and her gentle desire to be 
guided by the wisdom of 
those about her. 

But this morning the fa- 
miliar, haunting dream was 
strong upon her. Her own 
resolution was renewed. She 
would devote her life to that 
wretched quest for the mur- 
derer, in spite of all the ad- 
vice of relatives and _phy- 
sicians! She would begin 
at once. And she was vague- 
ly alarmed and unhappy be- 
cause she was conscious that 
it was the stirring of sym- 
pathetic emotion toward 
John Toleman in her father’s 
library the evening before 
which had reawakened the 
sense of all she had denied 
Francis, had reawakened re- 
morse and desire for atone- 


“Answer me honestly, Julie; haven’t I any chance at all?’ ment 


more of a general characteristic of her 
temperament than a personal attitude to- 
ward Francis. 

And then in the midst of her self-re- 
proachings the tragedy had come. 
Morbidly her mind had dwelt upon his 
death as in some way the outcome of 
her lack of devotion. Her husband’s 
look of kind, tender renunciation as he 
had bade her good-by dwelt continual- 
ly in her waking thoughts, haunted her 
dreams. Because she had been so con- 
scious of the want in her feeling toward 
him, because she knew that he, too, had 
suffered from it, the shock of his mur- 
der had been unendurable. 





She was the most imprac- 
tical of women. She had the haziest 
possible notions of how to proceed. But 
it occurred to her, as a fitting prelimi- 
nary step, to visit the scene of the trag- 
edy. The other day, when the coach- 
ers had stopped at the Works, she had 
felt only a desire to escape the region 
of such reminiscences. To-day it be- 
came a spot for her to explore. Dimly, 
foolishly, as she herself half knew, she 
recalled tales of clues long mysterious- 
ly overlooked by hired detectives, which 
yielded themselves finally to such a 
seeker as she was. 

She did not tell any one in the house 
her intention. After luncheon, she 
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made ready for the little trip, and left 
word that her father and Miss Julie 
should not wait dinner for her. Then 
made her way to the ferry. 

As she crossed the great, busy river, 
shining in the glory of spring, alive, 
teeming with business, a strong sense of 
contrast smote her. These were the 
concerns of life and youth—business 
and pleasure, blowing winds, sailing 
clouds, the rush of sensation, the leap- 
ing of the blood in the air and the sun- 
shine—not the dreadful search for the 
agent of death, not a morbid duty to- 
ward—ah, Heaven!—toward one past 
all care of duty, all desire of sweetness, 
all need of devotion; toward a handful 
of dust. The vision of mortality was 
often in Genevieve’s sick imagination. 
To-day it was more dreadful than usual, 
in the midst of a world concerned with 
all the business of life. 

She walked from the ferry toward the 
Works, busy with her thoughts and fan- 
cies. Suddenly a little thrill of life, of 
excitement, went singing through her 
veins. John Toleman crossed a side 
street so that they met upon a corner. 
He bowed gravely, half-abstractedly, 
and would have passed on. But she 
called him. 

“Mr. Toleman!’”’ Her voice was al- 
ways sweet, with the sweetness of vio- 
lin strings that may be played to any 
pitch of love and longing. John’s heart 
obeyed its melody, as his feet obeyed the 
call itself. He fell back beside her, 
inquiry in his eyes. 

“T am so glad to have met you,’ 
said, smiling gratefully. 

He felt, stalwart democrat though he 
was, as though a princess, a queen, had 
stooped from her throne to compliment 
him boundlessly by asking him to do her 
a favor. 

“T shall be glad to do you any serv- 
ice,” he said formally, “if I can.” 

“You can if you will,” said Gene- 
vieve. She was acting wholly upon the 
moment’s impulse. “Can you walk with 
me toward the Works? Then I can tell 
you what I am doing, what I want to 
do.” 

“IT was going there, anyway.” 

To Genevieve it seemed that what she 
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she 


was about to do was the cause of the 
excitement that dominated her, coloring 
her cheeks, deepening her eyes, making 
her breath come irregularly. She was 
going to ask the assistance of a man of 
another class than her own, of one of 
her father’s opponents, in doing some- 
thing Which her father did not approve! 
It was enough to excite a conventional- 
ly reared young woman, and she looked 
no deeper for causes. 

“Mr. Toleman, I want to find my hus- 
band’s murderer,” she began abruptly. 
He started a little. She turned her love- 
ly eyes frankly toward him. “My father 
does not approve,” she went on. “He 
says that absolutely. every means of 
search was exhausted by the State and 
by the company at the time. He is sure 
that the matter is bound to be wrapped 
in mystery forever. I—he may be right. 
But I cannot believe it. I want to find 
my husband’s murderer. I will tell you 
more. I can never again be a contented 
woman, a useful woman, unless I suc- 
ceed. There are reasons—I need not 
trouble you with them—which make me 
see this quest as my first duty; the one 
thing that must be cleared out of the 
way before I have the right to think of 
anything else. You were here at the 
time ?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Sothern. I have been at 
the Hargreaves Works for five years 
now. I came when I was twenty-five.” 

“Where had you been _ before?” 
Genevieve, for all the directness and 
energy of her first speech, for all her 
fancied absorption in her own affair, 
found herself easily interested in Tole- 
man. 

“The Pacific coast. I was born in 
Oregon. But you don’t want to talk 
about my career, Mrs. Sothern. And 
about what you have been saying, will 
you pardon my declaring that I think 
your father and your friends are right ? 
I know”—he hurried on at the signs of 
dissent in her face—“I know how cruel 
it must seem to you; how you, perhaps, 
desire revenge, how the fancy that you 
may be taking the hand that dealt you 
such a wrong, that you may be breath- 
ing the same air as the slayer of your 
husband—I know all this must hurt you. 
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“What your father says is so. Every 
effort was made at the time. All means 
were exhausted. If, as many believe, 
it was a disgruntled, crazy workman 
who fired the shot—the employes are 
a shifting lot; half the hands have 
changed twice in that time. If it was a 
private enemy, the years have only cov- 
ered his traces better. And since the 
undertaking is foredoomed to failure, it 
is not for you. It would mean an end- 
less invitation to morbidity. A woman 
like you must not dwell with thoughts 
of death, with revengeful desires—-since 
they are able to accomplish for her noth- 
ing of what she wishes. If you desire 
to honor your husband’s memory, to 
prove your own deep devotion to his 
memory, there are ways of life and 
hope, works of love and enlightenment. 
Oh, Mrs. Sothern, it’s a mean proof of 
your love for him merely to try to send 
a man to the gallows. And even that 
must fail, I am almost sure.” 

His eloquence had moved her pro- 
foundly. She was not used to being 
“addressed” as though she were a pub- 
lic meeting, and now she felt a little as 
though she had been. But the sono- 
rousness of his voice, the sureness of his 
words, the utter lack of that verbal cow- 
ardice so common in her own class, 
where it requires a hero to dare display 
emotion in ordinary conversation—all 
these delighted her in some subtratum 
of her consciousness. 

“You say what they all say, Mr. Tole- 
man,” she answered him, smiling. 
“Only, if you will let me tell you so, you 
say it much better. I do not wonder 
that you have great influence over the 
men, as I hear that you have. But— 
you have not convinced me. You may 
think it unwomanly for me to wish to 
deal so harshly with any one, even my 
husband’s murderer. But what [| tell 
you is so. Our—our circumstances 
were such that—that I have to do that 
before I build libraries in his memory 
and establish settlements. I suppose 
they are the sort of thing you think 
worthier.” 

“TJ do, indeed,” replied Toleman 
promptly. “Though I do not by any 
means consider the settlement and the 





library the final agents of social salva- 
tion.” 

“What do you think are the final 
ones?” she demanded. She was 
strangely interested in his views, 
switched with a strange ease from her 
own topic. 

He laughed. 

“You've accused me of ‘orating’ al- 
ready, Mrs. Sothern, and yet you are 
luring me to a further flight. Good 
morning, Mr. Manson.” 

They had come to the turn which led 
directly into the yards of the factory. 
Manson was hurrying out of the great 
iron gate. He paused, frowned, lifted 
his eyebrows. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Sothern,” he 
cried, ignoring Toleman for the mo- 
ment. “This is a delightful surprise. 
But”—he turned and scowled upon her 
escort—"‘I hope this fellow has not been 
annoying you as he has tried to annoy 
your father?” 

Genevieve’s neck stiffened. 

“Mr. Toleman has been good enough 
to be of service to me—at my request,” 
she answered icily. Then she turned 
with marked manner toward John. “I 
suppose I ought not to detain you any 
longer,’ she said, with a charming 
smile. “But I am truly obliged to you 
—and I shall at least think over what 
you have said. Good-by.” She ex- 
tended her gloved hand. 

Manson watched the performance 
with a black face. When John had left 
them, he had sufficiently recovered to 
control his features. He smiled and 
shook his head reprovingly at Gene- 
vieve. 

“Oh, Mrs. Sothern, Mrs. Sothern!” 
he exclaimed in a pretense of mock de- 
spair as they walked toward the office. 
“What are we going to do if you come 
over and set the workmen up like that? 
That firebrand has been bothering your 
father and me to the last degree. No 
time or place is free from his intru- 
sions with insane demands. I did not 
know but that he finally dared to bother 
you with his threatened strikes and 
burnings and pillages.” 

“What!” cried Genevieve. 
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“Oh, yes, he’s very incendiary! But 
I am glad he was not annoying you.” 

“No. I was asking his advice about 
how to proceed with the task I have 
undertaken.” 

“You mean?” 

“You.know,” replied Genevieve impa- 
tiently. “We spoke of it on the trip to 
Tuxedo last week—the search I must 
make for—for my husband’s murderer.” 

“But Toleman—why Toleman ?” 

“He seemed to me able and trust- 
worthy.” 

Manson laughed. “I'll never deny 
his ability,” he said. “But trustworthy! 
Tell me, Mrs. Sothern, what did he ad- 
vise ?” 

“He advised,” confessed Genevieve 
reluctantly, “that I give up the search— 
he said it was bound to be unsuccess- 
ful.” 

“Oh, he did! 
prised.” 

There was something in Manson’s 
voice which irritated Genevieve. They 
had entered the office and she sat down 
in the chair Manson pushed forward. 

“What is it you mean to imply?” she 
asked coldly. 

“Simply that, though there was never 
enough evidence to take him into cus- 
tody, most of us believe John Toleman 
was your husband’s murderer.” 

“What?” 

“Mind you, there was no evidence on 
which to hold him, much less to convict 
him. But his attitude toward Mr. Soth- 
ern was well known—there had been a 
quarrel that afternoon——” 

“And with this suspected against him, 
he is still allowed to remain here?” 

“My dear Mrs. Sothern, like most of 
our fellow manufacturers, we run a 
union shop, and Toleman is the idol of 
the union’s local branch. Besides, he 
was never even held for the indictment 
of the grand jury. But—talk with the 
men! Why, that belief in his guilt is 
one reason why they adore him! Nat- 
urally, he advised you not to search 
farther.” 

Genevieve looked at him searchingly, 
out of wide, affrighted eyes. But there 
was no faltering in his regard. He re- 
turned her gaze frankly, pityingly, it 


Well, I am not sur- 


seemed to her. She shuddered and cov- 
ered her face with her gloved hands. 

“Oh, hideous, hideous!’ she cried. 
Then she sat erect. “I am a nuisance, 
coming over here on my melodramatic 
errand,” she declared. ‘Mr. Manson, 
you will have to enlarge the sign upon 
your gate to ‘Pedlers, beggars, and 
Mrs. Sothern, keep out.’ But ydéu need 
not. I shall not come on any more such 
missions—though I shall never give up 
the search. Only, I shall do it by de- 
tectives. And now—lI feel less vigor- 
ous than when I started ; what you have 
told me is so—oh, so horrible! So— 
can you manage to call me a carriage?” 

“My motor-car is here. Let me take 
you down in that—let me take you home 
in that.” 

She demurred weakly, but in the end 
he had his way. And as he guided the 
machine through the tangled traffic of 
Fifth Avenue, with her, proud, beauti- 
ful, admired, by his side, Manson’s 
blood sang pzeans of victory in his veins. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“What I want,” declared Sir Will- 
iam Barclay obstinately, ‘is a plain an- 
swer to a plain question.” 

A section of revolving door engulfed 
Julie, to whom he was delivering his re- 
mark with as much of an ultimatum ef- 
fect as he could compass. He swore 
mildly as he himself was in turn caught 
in a segment of circle, and then dis- 
gorged into the hall of the Waldorf. 
He knew Julie well enough by this time 
to be quite sure that even so brief an 


‘interruption to steady discourse would 


give her opportunity to change the sub- 
ject. He was quite right. 

“Do you know I love to come here?” 
she said when he was precipitated to- 
ward her. “It’s so heavenly vulgar. 
You see the most wonderful things, hu- 
man and sartorial. Just look in there 
now”’—she nodded toward the subdued 
splendors of the Turkish room. “ ‘Wait- 
ing at the church,’ so to speak. Half of 
them are just trysting.” 

“The church is the spot to which I 
want to recall your thoughts. The 











church, the altar, to which I have sev- 
eral times asked permission to lead you.” 

Piloted by the lithe Miss Hargreaves, 
they had reached the tea-room, filled 
now at this hour with a mob, perfumed, 
sibilant, decorated, gay. They found a 
table and seated themselves. 

“Do order the tea before you go on 
with this talk,” commanded Julie. “It’s 
totally inappropriate to the place, any- 
how.” 

“That’s good!” snorted the young 
man. “As though I hadn’t tried every 
place, appropriate and inappropriate!” 
Then, in true British style, he demanded 
tea and bread and butter of the waiter. 

“You’re in America and with ‘an 
American, Sir William,” Julie reminded 
him. “I want some cakes.” 

“Tt’s a wonder you don’t ask for pie,” 
he retorted, when he had changed the 
order. “But you'd better get used to 
the British way, you know.” 

Julie looked at him with an unex- 
pected gravity, and his bantering ex- 
pression changed to match her earnest- 
ness. 

“You have been very unsatisfactory 
in the answers you have given me,” he 
said, “or perhaps in the answers you 
have declined to give me. But this time 
I am not going to let you evade me. 
The Waldorf-Astoria on a_ crowded 
spring afternoon may seem to you an 
inappropriate spot in which to press 
one’s suit, but you know whose fault 
that is. I love you, Julie, and I want to 
take you home with me, my wife. Will 
you go?” 

She was silent yet, and she looked a 
little troubled. He hurried on. 

“Although you have so persistently 
refused to take me seriously, I can’t 
think you are entirely indifferent to me. 
That isn’t conceit, vain as it sounds, but 
belief in you; you aren’t the sort to 
keep a man dangling if there is no hope 
at all for him. Answer me honestly, 
Julie; haven’t I any chance at all? Eng- 
land is so near—you need never be 
homesick! And—of course, your father 
will hate to have you go away, but he 
knows that I’m square enough; not one 
of the breed out of which we have sent 
you so many bridegrooms. The title is 
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insignificant, perhaps, but it isn’t of the 
beerage patent of nobility; and the es- 
tates are unencumbered.” 

Julie shook her small, 
head impatiently. 

“Of course I know you're a decent 
sort,” she interrupted his businesslike 
recital. “It isn’t that. It isn’t even 
that I don’t—care. I do think”—she 
looked up with one of her rare blushes 
and a smile of unexpected sweet shy- 
ness and honesty—“I do think that you 
and I would hit it off capitally. But— 
do you know, I’m fond of my own land, 
and I’m particularly fond of my own 
family ?” 

“Darling!” cried the enraptured lover, 
leaning across the table. 

“S-sh! The tea.” 

“Hang the tea!” But he waited until 
the viands were spread. Then he went 
on. “You can come over here as often 
as you please, and your father and Mrs. 
Sothern will be with us every June in 
London for the season, and at the Bar- 
clay, Manor for the summer, and at 
Dooliemacoochie for the shooting.” 

“Oh, I daresay we'd manage to see 
enough of each other, the family and I. 
It isn’t just that. It is that both father 
and Genevieve are rather—rather up 
against it just now, and that I can't 
decide to leave them. If you can de- 
vise a method of placating workmen 
and averting strikes, or if you can either 
induce Genevieve to give over this 
dreadful notion that she must find 
Francis’ murderer or else find him for 
her, I should- not feel so necessary to 
the peace and welfare of my family.” 

These orders left Sir William’s face 
rather long. 

“I’m afraid I’d mess the labor prob- 
lem pretty badly. I’m rather in favor 
of giving the poor beasts what they ask 
for; they look to me to have a discour- 
aging time of it. I don’t mean your 
father’s men in particular—indeed, I 
hear they’re exceptionally well off. But 
—gad, what a life they all lead!” 

“Not much cakes and ale in theirs,” 
agreed Julie, colloquial even in the 
gloom engendered by altruistic visions 
of duty. 

“Not much! 


well-poised 


3ut I might make a try 























at private-detective work. If the mys- 
tery were off Mrs. Sothern’s mind, I 
suppose she could stand by your father 
through his difficulties, and let you off ?” 

“That’s about it,” Julie nodded. “I 
simply can’t plan for my own happi- 
ness B: 

“Dearest !” 

“With everything in such a wretched 
muddle,” she finished, serenely deaf to 
the interpolation. 

“Well, behold me in the guise of the 
sleuth! But seriously, darling, oughtn’t 
we to try to shake Mrs. Sothern’s inten- 
tion? If every effort failed at the time 
when the clues were fresh 

“We've all been over that a hundred 
times with Genevieve. But my lovely, 
gentle, yielding sister is as obstinate as 
a mule once she determines upon a 
thing. If only she could fall in love and 
become so absorbed in that as to forget 
her grisly search! But she’s the sort 
that would feel she had no right to hap- 
piness until she had accomplished her 
purpose.” 

“Speaking of her falling in love, I 
thought the other day that that supérin- 
tendent of yours—what’s his name? 
Manson ?—was hard hit in that direc- 
tion.” 

“Mr. Manson!” Julie was indignant. 
It was evident that she would regard his 
aspirations as impertinence. 

“You don’t care for Manson?” 

“No. I dislike him. I know that he 
is tremendously able, and that he is fa- 
ther’s reliance at the Works. But I 
don’t like him. He’s cold and calculat- 
ing, and, I think, cruel. I don’t trust 
him.” 

The young man watched the frown- 
ing, thoughtful, piquant face opposite 
him with interest blent with his admira- 
tion. 

“You know,” he began, “TI really think 
that there’s something in this theory of 
woman’s intuition, after all. I don’t 
care for Manson’s style myself—he 
strikes me as a pushing sort of cad. But 
I could tell you a really amusing yarn 
about him i 

“Here he comes—with Genevieve!” 
whispered Julie, and the really amusing 
yarn was lost. 
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Genevieve bore down upon her sister 
and Sir William. In one glance she 
managed to convey a brief, pointed lec- 
ture on the practise of taking tea in the 
society of young men without a chap- 
eron, and then she became all that was 
cordial and charming. The two parties 
consolidated. When they had finished 
their tea, Genevieve sent both the men 
away. 

“Since I’ve met my sister, Mr. Man- 
son,” she said, “I shall not trouble you 
to take me home. I’ve been interfering 
with the routine of business abomina- 
bly,” she explained to the others. “I 
don’t doubt that I’ve delayed the Si- 
berian railroad a day by dragging Mr. 
Manson away from the Works. But 
now I shall make Julie walk home—she 
takes too little exercise, anyhow.” 

“And we are both dismissed?” asked 
Sir William lugubriously. 

Mrs. Sothern laughed and nodded. 
“T am inexorable,” she said. 

On the way home there was a sharp 
sisterly passage at arms between the 
two young women, the older one up- 
braiding the younger for permitting the 
conspicuous attentions of the British 
visitor, and the younger demanding to 
know what had become of the older’s 
standards that she could bear to be seen 
with that “pushing cad from the 
Works.” 

“An Anglicism, I presume,” com- 
mented Genevieve coldly. Then she 
laughed. “But I’m not going to quar- 
rel with you about Lloyd Manson,” she 
added. “I think you’re a bit of a snob 
concerning him, but I confess I don’t 
altogether like him myself. Yet he has 
been very kind to me.” She shuddered. 
*“He—— Oh, ke hept me from ma- 
king a horrible mistake!” But she ex- 
plained no further. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Old Louis Ohls was very fretful un- 
der his daughter’s ministrations one af- 
ternoon toward the end of May. He 
had been ill for several days and was 
still weak and shaken. But he had 
arisen and declared his intention of go- 
ing to a meeting in Hope Hall, a resort 
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much patronized by gentlemen and la- 
dies with grievances against society and 
plans for its readjustment. 

The meeting which Mr. Ohls was 
bent upon attending was an anarchistic 
one; its keynote was found in the 
placards which announced it; it was to 
denounce “government outrages” in the 
case of certain union workmen accused 
of conspiracy to murder, and it was to 
pass resolutions of confidence and sup- 
pert for the men under trial on this 
charge. The newspapers predicted a 
stormy meeting, and special police re- 
serves had been ordered to the hall for 
the evening. 

Though all Madeleine’s sympathies 
went instinctively toward the causes her 
father loved, toward the poor, the 
pinched, the cramped, the rebellious 
everywhere, yet she had no desire that 
her inflammable parent should spend the 
night behind bars. And she knew by 
experience to what lawless lengths he 
might be led by his passion for speech 
on the subjects close to his heart. So 
she besought him not to go. 

“It is not like you to be a coward, 
Madeleine,” he cried irritably. “Do I 
fear their cells? Do I fear their poor, 
uniformed monkeys of police? And if 
they put me in jail for exercising the 
right—the divine right, the God-given 
right—of free speech, do you know 
what that will do? It will enroll me on 
the humble roll of the little martyrs. 
To die for a cause is great martyrdom. 
To be imprisoned for one is little mar- 
tyrdom. But even that helps to ad- 
vance the great day of liberty and en- 
lightenment. I tell you, my girl, when 
a man is put behind bars for speaking 
the truth aloud, then every stone of his 
prison has a tongue to speak for him. 
Put me in jail! I hope they will!” 

“But, father, you have been so ill. 
You are so weak.” 

“Strength will be given me. 
anxious child, do not worry. 


Foolish, 
Are you 


so slight a creature, so little devoted to 
the sacred cause of freedom for all: men 
that you would mind a day’s, a week’s, 
a month’s, imprisonment for having car- 
ried the torch of liberty—or the weapon 
that ends tyrannical oppression? Then, 


why mind for me what you could coura- 
geously, heroically, endure yourself?” 

Madeleine had not answered the 
rhetorical question. But when she 
heard the words “the weapon that ends 
tyrannical oppression,” her eyes grew 
dark and foreboding, her color ebbed. 
She repeated them slowly, watching her 
father’s thin, waxen-white, excited old 
face meantime. 

“*The weapon that ends tyrannical 
oppression.” Would you indeed kill, 
father ?” 

“Kill?” he repeated, beginning nerv- 
ously to pace the narrow room. “Yea, 
and would be God’s agent in killing !” 

“All laws, human and divine, forbid 
murder.” She spoke the words in a 
low, tense voice. 

“What law forbade the murder of 
your mother, inch by inch, slain by vile 
air and poor food? What law forbade 
the murder of her little children, whom 
she could not nourish? What law for- 
bade the more than murder of your 
brother who lies rotting behind prison 
doors for a crime done because he had 
to grow up in the midst of evil asso- 
ciates, because I could give him no play- 
ground but the gutter, no friends but 
the gutter children? Law! Murder!” 

“Oh, father,” she cried, “you terrify 
me, you terrify me! Tell me that you 
never will! Promise me. And, oh,” 
her voice fell to a whisper, “tell me that 
you never did, that you never did!” 

“T promise you nothing, I tell you 
nothing!” the old man answered, with 
shrill anger. “Only this—no one suf- 
fers by me who does not deserve it! 
No women, no children, starve for me. 
But if it is granted that I shall strike 
a blow of deliverance, shall my own 
child stay my hand?” 

There was a rap at the door. Madel- 
eine, blanched and nervous, opened it. 
Robert stood on the threshold. Madel- 
eine made a motion as though to bar 
him out, but her father, rejoicing in 
the interruption, greeted the young man 


joyfully. 
“Ah, Mr. Hargreaves!” he cried. 
“You are welcome. Madeleine, move 


aside that our guest may enter. You 
are welcome, Mr. Hargreaves, to-night 



































doubly. I must go from home. I shall 
not leave my Madeleine alone. I go to 
the mass meeting for the martyr miners 
at Hope Hall. You—you do not go?” 

“As you see,” replied Robert. “I— 
my father’s business—no, I thought it 
better not to go.” 

“All in good time, all in good time,” 
the old man answered soothingly, as 
though to comfort Robert for a priv- 
ilege denied. Meantime he was fum- 
bling beneath a curtain in the corner 
for his hat and cane. “Some day you 
will be wholly of us, Mr. Hargreaves. 
You are of the new order, I of the old. 
You bring peace, I a sword. Yours 
will be the better way in your time be- 
cause of the work that I and my kind 


have done to clear the path. Good 
night, young sir.” ; 
The door closed behind him. Made- 


leine was still standing, and she made 
no move now toward a chair. 

“He is very much excited over the 
meetings for the miners, is he not?” 
asked Robert sympathetically. 

She nodded, silent, listening to the 
sound of the careful, old footsteps re- 
treating down the stairs. 

“Has he quite recovered from his 
illness ?” 

“Yes—no. 
don’t know. 


Oh, Mr. Hargreaves, I 


my heart to 


It wrings 


‘He | sat on a chair at the vee ¢ the couch, pity in his eyes. 








have him go out into that crowd to- 
night! He is so weak; he is so bitter; 
why do I try to deny the truth that you 
know, that every one must know? He 
is not—not—quite sane. Remember 
that always’”—she advanced toward the 
young man eagerly—‘“remember it al- 
ways; he is not quite sane. Whatever he 
does, whatever he has done—— Oh, 
you do not think him accountable as an- 
other man would be, do you, do you?” 

She burst into hysterical tears and 
flung herself upon the couch in the cor- 
ner, stifling her sobs against the cushion. 
Robert, who had admired her immense- 
ly as the bravest, highest-minded of 
women, was profoundly touched. He 
sat on a chair at the head of the couch, 
pity in his eyes. 

“Madeleine,” he said, “poor girl, do 
not cry so. Do not feel so. Your 
father—ah, believe that I estimate right- 
ly whatever his wrongs and sorrows 
may drive him to say. As for doing— 
he is the kindest man in the world. ‘He 
would harm no one.” 

Still she sobbed, but with less of pas- 
sion. He put out a hand and touched 
her brown hair tenderly, half-frighten- 
edly. Gradually her grief and fear 
spent itself. She sat erect, brushed the 
disordered locks out of her tearful eyes, 
and forced a smile to her lips. 














“IT am ashamed,” she said. “But—I 
am tired—a little. And—there is a fear 
I have sometimes. It has been much 
with me lately. I am not quite myself. 
You will pardon me?” 

The young man was visibly shaken. 

“Madeleine,” he began, *“‘do not talk 
of pardon. I am glad that you think 
well enough of me to let me see your 
heart—share your fears. I—I want to 
share everything with you, my dear. 
Will you let me?” 

Madeleine looked at him with horri- 
fied eyes. 

“You want—what?” she gasped. 

“T want you for my wife. Do not 
look like that,” as she made a swift ges- 
ture of repulsion. “Do not deny me 
hastily—unless you are already sure that 
you cannot love me.” 

“Oh, no, it is not that.” The words 
came unthinkingly from her, but when 
she saw how they irradiated his face she 
sought to change them. “I mean, there 
is no need even to consider that. Mr. 
Hargreaves—it is quite impossible. 
Think what—oh, one does not even 
have to think!” 

“Are you talking the jargon of class 
distinction now ?” 

“Tf I were, it would be wise and sen- 
sible talk. Oh, yes, I know that I de- 
spise rank and money, and that I be- 
lieve in our equality before the State 
and before God. I remember every- 
thing that I have said, and that I have 
been taught, and that you have come to 
adopt. But there is an everlasting com- 
mon sense in class distinctions. I am 
not your kind—you are not mine. Oh, 
if there were nothing else, that differ- 
ence ought to be enough!” 

“Madeleine, I do not ask you to come 
into a life of idle luxury and frivolity. 
You know rr aims. You know how 
little lightnes. there is in my nature. To 
bring about the day of full enlighten- 
ment to all classes—to help in that great 
work—it is to that object that I am 
dedicated. My family and my probable 
possessions will require me to seek my 
end along definite lines, but that is my 
end, as itis yours. You are the loftiest, 
the wisest, woman I have ever known. 
And our life work is the same. What 
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nonsense are you talking of class dis- 
tinctions? I had not meant to go on 
like this to you to-night, although I 
have known my own heart a long time 
now. But seeing you grieve, bent, wor- 
ried, carrying a load too great for you, 
I could not wait. Dear, | am my own 
master, you are your own mistress. Let 
our lives be one.” 

“Never, never, never!” she cried pas- 
sionately. “Do not try to shake me. It 
—it is not because I do not—love you. 
I do,” she confessed with sudden, un- 
emotional bravery. “You came from 
the world that does not understand or 
care, and you understand and you care 
so much! I could face the taunts of 
the people of your own class—I should 
not even hear them—but never speak to 
me of this again. There is a barrier, in- 
surmountable, insurmountable! Never 
ask me to marry you again.” 

“Is it—has another man any claim 
upon you?” Robert asked the question 
quietly, but there was a confession of 
unusual feeling in his very calmness. 

“You must ask me nothing,” she said. 
She had arisen and stood, a tragic fig- 
ure of renunciation, in the bare little 
room. She dominated the young man. 
He rose, also, and obeying the behest 
of her look, went slowly toward the 
door. With his hand upon the knob he 
turned. 

“Perhaps I am not a very manly man, 
or a very vigorous lover, to accept this 
mystery as an insurmountable thing. 
But—somehow, Madeleine, there is 
nothing light in my love for you. If 
you deny me, I believe so utterly in 
your reasons that I accept them un- 
heard, but—I think it would be kinder 
to*tell me of them.” 

“No, no, no!” she cried fiercely. 

He opened the door and went out; 
after a tense moment she, denying her- 
self the luxury.of tears, of reverie, 
moved about her tasks in the little room. 


CHAPTER X. 


Genevieve Sothern, sitting on the 
porch of the club-house at Ardsley one 
day in the early autumn, was thinking 
that never had she known so disturbed 
































a summer as the one just passed. Her 
mind almost ached with confusion as 
she remembered its perplexities—the 
subsidence of her determination to find 
her husband’s murderer, the goading of 
her lagging spirit of revenge by con- 
science and by Lloyd Manson, the grad- 
ually closing in upon her of Manson’s 
proofs that John Toleman had been im- 
plicated in the affair, and the absolute 
rejection of those proofs by something 
in her more fundamental than reason. 

Chance had thrown her in rather fre- 
quent sight of the man during the late 
spring days before the Hargreaves had 
left the city, and the perpetual factory 
turmoil which had gone on during the 
summer had kept him constantly in her 
mind. The sights which she had had of 
him so utterly contradicted the reports 
which Manson poured into her ears! 
She liked to dwell upon the recollection 
of those glimpses—John with a party of 
young boys from the factory playing 
ball in an empty lot near the ugly build- 
ings; John actually conducting a May 
party of small girls in Central Park; 
John coming to see Robert, not on any 
mission for himself or for his own ad- 
vancement, but to beg assistance for 
poor old Louis Ohls who had, in the 
excitement of the late spring meetings, 
justified his daughter’s fears and man- 
aged to get himself arrested and incar- 
cerated. Every sight she had had of 
the leader of the workmen at the fac- 
tory—for this she persisted in consider- 
ing him in spite of Manson’s denial that 
he bore that title or filled that position 
—had revealed him as that rarest of all 
creatures, a strong man using his 
strength for the kindest and tenderest 
of human purposes, the aid and the hap- 
piness of the weak. 

The Hargreaves had been back in 
town only a few days and had come up 
to Ardsley for the great International 
Golf Tournament, which had been Sir 
William’s ostensible excuse for remain- 
ing longer in America. The place was 
thronged with prettily dressed women 
and their attendants. The gallery fol- 
lowing the players had been enormous. 
Never had the grass been so beautiful- 
ly green, never the October weather so 
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deliciously winelike and golden, never 
the river so blue and noble. 

Genevieve found that she loved it all 
—the beauty, the luxury, the gaiety, the 
healthy excitement of the outdoor game. 
She wished petulantly that the dark side 
of life had never been presented to her 
knowledge, either in her husband’s fate 
or in the constant labor embroilments 
which kept her painfully aware of the 
existence of many people to whom the 
gentle pleasures of life were denied. 
She would much have preferred, she 
told herself, to have lived like most of 
the women about her, lapped in ig- 
norance of what the world meant to 
nine-tenths of the people in it. Then 
she thought of John and his work—to 
advance the time when something ap- 
proaching this comfort which she en- 
joyed might be the possession of all the 
race—and she scorned herself for her 
littleness and selfishness. 

Her father came up with Sir William 
and an attendant throng to the terrace 
on which she sat. Her father was the 
picture of health, of prosperity. He 
was what an old man should be— 
straight and ruddy, with bright eyes 
and a ready smile. And then, some- 
how, the vision of old Louis Ohls raised 
itself beside that stalwart figure of 
which she was so proud and fond. The 
arraignment of the whole social system, 
which made these lamentable contrasts, 
burned in her mind along with all that - 
futile, miserable determination of hers 
about Francis’ murderer. Why couldn’t 
thoughts leave her alone? She could so 
have enjoyed life but for thinking! And 
if John Toleman had done that deadly, 
that dastardly work—was it not, per- 
haps, because he had seen these con- 
trasts from the other side, seen them 
too long? But her nature revolted 
against this sophistry that tried to ex- 
cuse the treacherous shooting down of 
an innocent man, whose only fault was 
the fault of the system by which he 
profited. 

Her father and Sir William had just 
greeted her when a liveried attendant 
came out of the club-house and made his 
way toward the group. 

“Mr. Hargreaves, you’re wanted at 
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the telephone, if you please, sir,” he an- 
nounced. 

As Hargreaves frowned his annoy- 
ance at the interruption, Sir William 
laughed. “The bally factory again, I 
suppose?” he hazarded. 

“T suppose so—it always is that when 
I’m interrupted and harassed. But this 
time I’m not sure—I told Manson on no 
account to disturb me to-day if it could 
possibly be avoided.” 

He came back in about ten minutes, 
his irritation apparently replaced by a 
more serious anger. 

“Tf I could find a man fool enough to 
buy me out at fifty per cent. of the 
value of that property,” he said, “I'd 
sell to-morrow. It is absolutely unsafe 
for me to spend a minute away from 
the Works, even with a man like Man- 
son in charge. I am a slave, an abso- 
lute slave. I hope,” he turned point- 
edly to Genevieve, “I hope that you and 
your brother, Genevieve, will perceive 
by this outcome the absolute vanity of 
dealing with those creatures as human 
beings. Robert and his settlement so- 
cialism—you and your May parties and 
cooking classes! Much good they have 
done me!” 

“What has happened now, father?” 
asked Genevieve, 

“Happened? The strike has hap- 
pened. That precious Toleman that 
Robert takes such stock in and that you 
yourself seemed impressed by, has had 
his way at last. The strike is declared. 
The men are going out from the yard 
even now. And there’s a consignment 
of stuff due the Russian government by 
the end of next month. Kindness! 
Conciliation! Every concession I’ve 
ever made them has cost me more in the 
long run than it would have cost me to 
get the militia turned out to subdue 
them. You and Robert, Genevieve, 
might as well try to treat typhoid with 
rose-water as to remedy any factory 
troubles with concessions.” 

“What are you going to do now, Mr. 
Hargreaves?” asked Sir William. 

“Oh, Manson has been prepared for 
this for some time. He understands 
their temper—the brutes. He’s been 
getting new men in as unobtrusively as 


possible, and he has his strike-breakers 
all engaged. He had already been talk- 
ing over the long-distance with Chicago 
before he called me up. A body of 
workmen and strike-breakers will be 
aboard a train in twenty minutes.” 
“Able fellow, that Manson chap,” ob- 
served Sir William. “I never told you 





the story a 
But again the uniformed servant in- 
terrupted. Again Hargreaves’ was 


wanted at the telephone. Genevieve was 
obviously worried and deaf to any remi- 
niscences. Once again Sir William 
Barclay’s story was not given out. 

Hargreaves returned in a few mo- 
ments. His face was white with pas- 
sion. 

“They are no sooner out of the gates,” 
he announced, “than they begin firing 
bricks through the windows of the build- 
ings. Manson is afraid that they will 
endeavor to ruin the parts of the Rus- 
sian machinery already made. He is 
telephoning for police protection and 
wants me to get in communication with 
the governor in case I need the militia. 
I’m going over there now.” 

“Oh, no, father, not, not to-day, not 
this evening,’ cried Genevieve in a 
tremor, while Sir William also threw in 
a word of expostulation. 

“I’m going there now,” the elder man 
replied obstinately. “They can’t intimi- 

,date me—the ungrateful blackguards! 

Genevieve, tell Julie and Robert, and 
remember yourself, that I never want 
the accursed word ‘workman’ uttered 
inside my house again. I’m through 
with conciliation and all that sort of 
thing. They’re inhuman, uncivilized 
beasts, and they’re going to be treated 
as such.” 

“Oh, father,” pleaded Genevieve, 
“don’t lump them all in that way. Think 
of some of the old workmen; and think 
of the lives they lead 4 

“T want no more socialistic nonsense 
talked around me,” her father inter- 
rupted her sternly. “It very ill becomes 
you who owe the loss of your husband 
to these devils to plead for them.” 

Genevieve flushed and paled a little 
at the thrust. But she controlled her- 
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self and said: “At any rate, please, 
please do not try to have the militia 
called out. You know what a horrible 
antagonism that always makes ig 

“Antagonism!” thundered her father. 
“Do you suppose I care for their antag- 
onism? And will you kindly tell me 
what I have gained by seeking to de- 
serve their regard?” 

He was off, and Sir William and 
Genevieve were left looking at each 
other. 

“Don’t be so down,” Sir William 
begged the young woman. “It’s a nasty 
mix-up, but it’s bound to come out all 
right. What a splendid old warrior 
your father is when he’s roused!” 

“That is why I am so afraid for him,” 
answered Genevieve. “If he were not 
a fighter, he might sometime learn to 
take care of himself.” 

That Hargreaves had not yet learned 
this salutary lesson was first definitely 
known in the Hargreaves household 
about four o’clock the next morning, 
when an automobile drew up in front 





of the town house and two men re-. 


quested the servant’s assistance in car- 
rying its master within doors. He had 
been set upon in the neighborhood of ‘the 
Works by a band of toughs, and had 
been badly maltreated. Lloyd Manson 
had had the good fortune to scatter the 
group. Almost at the same instant John 
Toleman had come running to the scene 
of action, and the two younger men had 
exchanged some bitter words over the 
prostrate body of the head of the busi- 
ness. 

Manson had asked Toleman if he had 
come to finish the work begun by his 
friends, and Toleman had retorted that 
the assailants had scattered with sus- 
picious speed at Manson’s approach. 
Such speed, he informed the superinten- 
dent, made the whole affair look like a 
contrived job. Manson had laughed 
and sneered, and had said he understood 
that the favorite cry of the unions in 
all cases of trouble was that the capital- 
ists were in the habit of seriously in- 
juring themselves in order to bring re- 
proach upon the cause of labor. 

And the result of it all was that Har- 
greaves, with a broken arm, many 
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bruises, a contusion in the forehead, and 
one badly damaged eye, was lifted into 
his own house. If he had room in his 
consciousness for any fact beyond his 
own suffering, he must know that his 
worst fears about the injury to the ma- 
chinery already in shape for the Rus- 
sian government had been realized. 


CHAPTER XI. 


From his sick-room two days later, 
the autocrat of the Hargreaves’ destinies 
issued two commands. His son Rob- 
ert, who had been assiduous and solici- 
tous in inquiries for his father, was to 
be summoned home from the settlement 
and was to learn that the Hargreaves 
Manufacturing Works would try no 
more experiments of an altruistic na- 
ture. He—the scn—was to range him- 
self openly and finally with his father, 
and the organization of which his father 
was the head. The second command 
was that his daughter Genevieve should 
receive Lloyd Manson as her suitor. 

Robert, although not in his father’s 
definition a robust character, neverthe- 
less possessed a certain masculine di- 
rectness of mind. That affairs at the 
Hargreaves Works were in a desperate 
condition, he readily admitted, but he 
denied that this was due to any policy 
of modern justice. Bruised and sore as 
his father was, both in body and spirit, 
the young man refused to wait for a 
more auspicious occasion on which to 
tell him that shillyshallying was not 
kindness and that Cerebus could not be 
quieted forever by small sops. No con- 
cession worthy the name had been made 
to the workmen, although there had 
been a great flourish of trumpets over 
some minor charities inaugurated early 
in the summer. Therefore, in spite of 
his regret at splitting with his father at 
such a time, he declined to obey the 
command issued to him. 

“Very well, sir,” his father said, look- 
ing very autocratic in spite of his dress- 
ing-gown and his bandages, “very well, 
sir.” He pressed a button as he spoke. 
The violence with which he met smaller 
crosses was absent from him now. An- 
ger was too deep for anything so trivial 
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as noise. “You will leave the house 
then, and will subsist upon your own 
endeavors hereafter. I fancy you will 
soon discover the difference of treat- 
ment accorded a parlor socialist, with 
a rich father back of him to supply him 
with ‘tainted’ money, and that dealt out 
to a working socialist. Any communi- 
cations that you may wish to make with 
us—your sisters or myself—you can 
make through the lawyers. Good morn- 
ing.” 

“Father,” Robert began tremulously. 

“Unless you wish to reconsider what 
you have just said, and to yield to my 
wishes—my orders—there is no neces- 
sity for any further words between us. 
I shall not recite what I have done for 
you, the opportunities I have given you, 
the freedom, the—affection—I have lav- 
ished upon you, the hopes I have cen- 
tered in you. I only say—and I mean 
it—that you choose this day whether 
you will be a son of mine or not.” 

“Father, I have chosen. It almost 
unmans me to repay you in this way for 
all that you have done, but you leave 
me no alternative.” He stood for an- 
other second waiting for some sign of 
relenting on his father’s face. But none 
came. 

A servant, summoned by the bell, en- 
tered the room. 

“Mr. Robert will tell you where he 
wishes to have his belongings sent, 
Jenkins,” said Mr. Hargreaves suavely. 
“As soon as he lets you know, have all 
his possessions—his books and pictures 
and everything—packed and forwarded 
to him.” 

Robert went out of the room in the 
wake of the impassive servant, and Mr. 
Hargreaves sent for his daughter Gene- 
vieve. Not even Robert’s impractical 
directness was hers. She wavered, she 
pleaded, she tried to explain and to de- 
fend herself. But the end of it all was 
that she went to her room, the affianced 
wife of the man whom her father had 
thrust upon her. 

An hour later Sir William Barclay, 
making his daily call of inquiry as to 
whether or not the opportune moment 
for his proposal had arrived, learned all 
these doings from the tearful and volu- 








ble Julie. He puckered up his lips in a 
long whistle. Then he begged the girl 
to cheer up. ‘Everything was bound to 
blow over,” was his hopeful surmise. 

Julie had refused to be comforted by 
any such vague optimism, and de- 
scended so far in gloom as to bid her 
lover go back to England alone, as she 
plainly foresaw that she would never 
be able to gain parental permission to 
accompany him. Whereat he laughed, 
and pulled her yielding fingers from her 
tear-stained face. He found some ar- 
guments to bring smiles and color back 
to the engaging little countenance. 
Nevertheless, it was with rather a grave 
look that’ he went out of the house soon 
after. Pausing on the steps, he shook 
his head and said: 

“It doesn’t look now as though I 
could ever jolly Manson about that 
game in the West.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Robert had gone straight from his 
father’s irate presence to the Ohls’ flat. 
She was not at home, but he continued 
to go every day until he found her. 
In spite of the finality with which she 
had refused to marry him a few days 
before, he could not help thinking that 
his altered circumstances might plead 
with her in his favor. The conviction 
that his money and his position had been 
a barrier to her consent had remained 
with him in spite of her words. Now, at 
any rate, that barrier was removed. He 
was as poor as she—perhaps poorer, for 
he had no work and no pension such as 
old Louis Ohls had been finally pre- 
vailed upon to take from the factory. 

Madeleine listened to his story with 
kindling eyes. To the ordinary ob- 
server Robert would not have seemed a 
very heroic figure—a serious looking 
young man, not very tall, rather thin, 
with something of the scholar’s stoop 
at his neck. But to Madeleine he was 
a transfigured being. The glorifying 
light of sacrifice shone about him, added 
to his stature, kindled his grave face. 
Her own eyes deepened with pride and 
admiration as she heard how even in so 
close an appeal as his father’s condition 

















had made to him he had been firm and 
had not renounced the cause to which 
he had devoted himself. But not even 
the ardor of imagination, which clothed 
him in new graces and nobilities, made 
her waver in her course. 

“Indeed I spoke to you truly,” she 
said, “when I told you that it was not 
position and not wealth that stood be- 
tween us. The barrier is altogether on 
my side, and nothing that either of us 
may do can remove it. Friends—if we 
can be friends—comrades in the good 
cause, brother and sister.” But as she 
said these last words a little shiver 
passed over her. She tried to obliterate 
them quickly, going back to “friends.” 

“We shall always be that,” Robert 
answered her earnestly, “and I shall not 
try again to change your decision. As 
I told you the other day, I have abso- 
lute trust in you and in all you do and 
say and think. All the suitors of ro- 
mance, I know, refuse to let anything 
less than the marriage of the woman 
they love put an end to their pleas. But 
I am not a very romantic figure, Madel- 
eine—I shall take you at your word, 
and you must take me at mine. I love 
you, and I shall not love any other 
woman. If ever you can come to me 
whole-heartedly, you will do so. Un- 
til then’’—he took her hand and kissed 
it as though paying homage to a liege 
lady—“until then we shall be friends, 
workers for the same cause, comrades 
with the same heart, brother and sis- 
ter.” 

The ordinary turmoil of the street 
heard through the open windows 
seemed to have been gathering volume 
during the conversation of the two 
young people. 

Now, high above the roar of the ele- 
vated a block or two distant, the clang 
of the cable cars at the corner, the shrill 
whistle of the boats crossing the busy 
river at the foot of the street, the buzz 
and hum of sidewalk commerce, the 
shouts of children playing in the 
crowded gutters and around the door- 
ways, arose a distinct noise. It was a 
shouting that had menace in it. 

Madeleine, transfixed as she had been 
by her lover’s words, turned her gaze 
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from him toward the windows, and 

- moved forward to look out. She had to 
lean across the sill, clearing it of her 
potted geraniums in order to see the 
cause of the disturbance. What she saw 
made her draw back with a cry of dis- 
may. 

Before the door an irreproachable 
victoria was drawn up. The populace, 
chiefly children, was engaged in jeering 
its occupant, a delicately graceful wom- 
an. Some more adventurous spirits 
were gathering missiles with which to 
testify to their disapproval of the ve- 
hicle. Impassively a liveried coachman 
and footman sat in the midst of the 
clamor. On the steps old Louis Ohls, 
rejoiced as always at an audience and 
an object lesson, made to his hand as it 
were, was haranguing the crowd. 

“Oh, do go down and bring my father 
” cried Madeleine painfully. 

Robert looked out of the window by 
her side. 

“Why, it’s Genevieve,” he exclaimed. 
“What can she be doing here?” 

He started toward the door, but as he 
moved away from the window the be- 
sieging army of young imps was sud- 
denly hustled aside by a strong arm. 
John Toleman made his way to the step 
of the victoria. 

“Mrs. Sothern!” he cried. “What 
are you doing here? No, I didn’t mean 
that. I only meant that I was surprised 
to see you here. I have come over to 


in, 


get some papers from Mr. Ohls. Did 
you wish to get out?” 
Genevieve explained that having 


driven to the settlement to see her 
brother, and having failed to find him 
there, she had been directed to Mr. 
Ohls’ abode as the place where she 
would be most likely to find him. She 
would, she said, like to alight and make 
her way in, if a path could be cleared 
for her. John and an opportune police- 
man succeeded in effecting the passage, 
and in a few minutes Genevieve, elegant 
and aristocratic to the last degree, stood 
in the bare little living-room of the girl 
whom her brother would so gladly have 
made her sister-in-law. 

Madeleine, usually so self-possessed, 
shrank from the meeting. She had even 
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“Robert,” said Genevieve, 
“T have promised to marry 
Mr. Manson.” 


hy Robert looked at his sister 


doubtfully, as though he 
could not believe that he had 
heard her aright. 
bn, “Lloyd Manson,” she re- 
al peated woodenly, indifferent, 
deaf, to the comments her 
”_ progress excited along the 
street. 

“That means that you ally 
yourself with the retrograde 
movement, that you throw 
your influence in for the old 
injustice,” said Robert. 

“It may mean that,” the 
young woman answered for- 


~ Y 





A lornly. “I scarcely know 
g) what it means yet myself, 
except that my father de- 


mands it, except that I feel 
that we owe a tremendous 
debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Manson, and that I seem to 
be the only one able to pay 
it. I do not love him, I have 
told him that, but I respect 
him; I believe in his disin- 
terested devotion to the fam- 
ily and to the business, and 
—and—well, since you and 
father have definitely broken, 
he represents th: future of 
the concern. And I can do 
more for all the causes which 








She looked at him from her streaming eyes searchingly. 


begged Robert to save her from it when 
her survey of the street showed her 
what was about to happen. Her face 
was blanched and her eyes frightened 
as she greeted Mrs. Sothern on her 
threshold. 

After a conventional word or two to 
Madeleine, Genevieve asked her brother 
to accompany her in the carriage. She 
had something to tell him, she said, and 
besides she would feel a little more com- 
fortable driving through the district if 
some one known in it and respected in 
it were with her. Robert, with a look 


of devotion and trust toward Madeleine, 
went with his sister. 


you have at heart and which 
you taught me, too, to care 
about, as his wife than as my father’s 
disinherited daughter. You know, 
though, Robert,” she ended pleadingly, 
“that there is nothing mercenary in it.” 

“Oh, as for that,” Robert dismissed 
the idea with a motion of his hand. 
“But Genevieve, a marriage without 
love—it seems to me a desecration.” He 
flushed as he uttered the words, and 
Genevieve’s eyes filled with tears. 

“T am beyond loving,” she whispered. 
“But there is something about which I 
want your advice. I—I—when I first 
came back last spring, it seemed to be 
my duty to find Francis’ murderer. I 
began my search in a sort of ineffective 














way. Mr. Manson gave me his assist- 
ance soon after; and oh, Robert, 1 am 
afraid, I am afraid that he has found 
the murderer.” 

“Afraid ?” 

“Yes, afraid. He has all the proofs 
apparently. He told me his suspicions 
as long ago as last spring. Now he has 


more tangible evidence—affidavits of ac- - 


complices—Robert, he says that it was 
John Toleman. Wait a minute. Do not 
say anything just yet,” she hurried on 
as ch> saw her brother about to speak 
in horrified protest and indignation. 
“Wait a minute. Even if it were true— 
even if it is true—I can understand— 
oh, Robert, I can almost forgive. If he 
did it, if he planned it all, as Lloyd says, 
it was because he was driven half-mad 
by the injustices and inequalities he saw. 
And Francis, my husband, he was—a 
good man, Robert, but oh, he did not 
understand so many things! If John 
Toleman did instigate—did commit that 
crime—I can understand.” 

“But he never did at thing of the 
sort,” Robert exploded. 

“Are you sure?” ple 
as though she hung wu! 
surance for her life. 

“Sure? Of course 
you I know the man ately. He is 
the sanest, the most te +. ate, the most 
kindly human being that ever lived.” 

“But the testimony—the affidavits 
that Lloyd says he has collected?” 

Robert frowned in a puzzled fashion 
and shook his head. “I confess I don’t 
understand it,” he said. “Manson’s an 
able fellow, and I think that he has a 
certain sort of rude justice—the justice 
of the period we are leaving, not the 
period we are entering upon—in his 
make-up. But he may be deceived by 
some enemy of John’s. At any rate it 
will all be easy enough to settle. If 
you can find out who his accusers are, 
and what their allegations are, I will 
put the matter before John and he can 
dispose of it.” 

“T think,” whispered Genevieve mis- 
erably, “that Mr. Manson—that Lloyd 
-—means to lay the evidence before the 
district attorney.” 

“What!” shouted 


* Genevieve, 
t.obert’s as- 


+ sure. I tell 


Robert angrily. 
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“Without consultation with the family? 
Without any authority, without . any- 
thing but these trumped-up tales ?” 
“Father is in no condition to be cori- 
sulted about any further troubles,” said 


Genevieve. “And I—I was Francis’ 
wife. Lloyd seems to think that consul- 
tation with me js enough. Oh, why did 
I ever begin such a wretched search ?” 

“Tell Manson to hold his horses for 
a day.or two,” said Robert tersely. “T’ll 
find out what this thing means and put 
John on guard against it.” 

“Oh, if you only would,” sighed his 
sister. Then as though she feared that 
she had revealed too much of her feel- 
ing, she explained in a stilted manner 
that of course her only interest in the 
matter was that no further injustice 
should be done a man who seemed born 
to help the cause of labor, to which 
she, too, in dilettante fashion, was wed. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


But Robert found it less easy than 
he had expected to see John Toleman 
over night and to discover the true in- 
wardness of the charge which his in- 
stinct and his reason alike denied as im- 
possible. In the morning great head- 
lines in the papers described the state of 
riot existing at the Hargreaves Works. 
On the night before an incipient fire, 
started by the striking workmen, had 
been discovered only in time to prevent 
an immense conflagration. Several 
strikers were taken at the time, and 
some of the ringleaders arrested. 
Among the latter was John Toleman. 

When Robert prepared to see him on 
the day following his talk with Gene- 
vieve the young mechanic was already 
in jail on the minor charge. For the 
first time, Robert felt his poverty, a pov- 
erty only a few days old. When he had 
hurried across the river and appeared in 
the court prepared to appeal for his 
friend’s discharge, he was suddenly con- 
fronted with the fact that he was not 
qualified to offer bail. He rushed back 
to the city to find a more prosperous 
bondsman for Toleman, but men who a 
week ago would have been proud to be 
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asked to do him a service, showed a de- 
cided disinclination for the same thing 
to-day. 

It was afternoon before he had found 
a man willing to return with him—a 
man who had property in New Jersey 
which would be acceptable bail. And 
by that time the evening papers were out 
with strange insinuations in them. 
Nothing definite was said, but it was 
hinted that even a more serious charge 
than that of inciting to riot and arson 
was likely to be lodged against the 
workman, and that the district attorney 
would be lamentably lacking in public 
spirit and in discretion if he should per- 
mit his prisoner to escape on bail. 
Genevieve’s revelations made these 
hints comprehensible to Robert, and he 
sighed as he read them. 

Arrived in Hoboken, he found his 
suspicions justified. He was told that 
John Toleman would be held, certainly 
for a day or two, and perhaps for the 
grand jury’s action in a very grave mat- 
ter indeed. Finally he obtained permis- 
sion to visit the prisoner. 

John was placid in his incarceration 
—even cheerful. He had not yet en- 
gaged a lawyer, although the services 
of certain half-baked, notoriety-seeking, 
socialistic attorneys had been offered to 
him. He scarcely thought that he 
should require them. He explained his 
presence near the Works on the night 
before on the ground of his fear of just 
such a catastrophe as had occurred and 
of his desire to keep his men—he 
seemed always.to think of them as his— 
out of exactly the harebrained mischief 
into which some of them had fallen. 

“It lies deeper than appears,” he told 
Robert. “These things do not happen 
by accident. Your father’s injuries 
were received at a time when, I have 
found, his superintendent and certain of 
that superintendent’s secret allies were 
in close conversation. Some of the 


same men were near here last night. I 
know that they have been at work try- 
ing to stir up trouble. 
back of all this.” 
“Has he anything against you per- 
sonally ?” asked Robert. 
“Nothing, except that I have opposed 


Manson’s at the 


him in almost everything that he has 
undertaken,” Toleman smiled grimly. 
“Because,” Robert went on, “he has 
told my sister Genevieve—they are go- 
ing to be married, I am sorry to say 


“Married? Gen—Mrs. Sothern and 
that—that—and Manson?” Surprise 
and agitation made John almost inartic- 
ulate. 

Robert nodded briefly, careless of his 
friend’s manner. 

“Yes. They’ve gotten around her 
with notions of duty and all that. I 
don’t understand it—but all women of 
her class are incapable of clear, straight 
thinking.” His eyes glowed; he thought 
of Madeleine. 

“But Mrs. Sothern is not to be classed 
with the rest of them,” John insisted. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I had hopes of 
her. But there’s something intrinsical- 
ly wrong in their education—girls like 
my sisters. However, there’s something 
more important to talk about than theo- 
ries of fema'e pedagogics. Manson has 
told Genevi that he has proofs that 
connect yx th—with ue 

Sudden ; bert paused. It seemed 
to him thay : as about to be very tact- 
less, but a n waited for the con- 
tinuation 01 | entence, looking at him 
with eyes in. seemed unaccountably 
older than when he had entered the cell, 
he went on, whispering now, that no 
guard outside might catch his words. 
“That connect you with her husband’s 
—er—death.” 

“So Manson has told her that, has 
he?” remarked John after a long, heavy 
silence. “Do I need to tell you how 
damnably false the charge is, how ab- 
solutely manufactured? I have always 
believed that there can be no decent out- 
come of the troubles between labor and 
capital unless each side conducts itself 
with absolute regard for the common 
law. I don’t need to tell you this?” 
His voice broke at the end, and Rob- 
ert’s hand went out to him. 

“Indeed you don’t. I understand you. 
I know it is a trumped-up affair. But 
who is your enemy? Who has been 
poisoning Manson’s mind against you?” 

“Manson’s my enemy. And Manson 




















is an unscrupulous rascal. I have al- 
ways been sure of it; lately the convic- 
tion of my mind has become a certainty. 
Like him, I have had to have my allies, 
my tools, among the men. I know who 
his tools are. I know where he meets 
them. I can imagine the substance of 
their conspiracies from the outcome. 
But no matter about Manson. What 
did Mrs. Sothern say? What did she 
think ?” 

“Oh, she thought that even if you 
had done it é 

“Even if I had done it!” 

“Yes. Not that she really believed it, 
you know; but if she did believe it, if 
she had believed it, she would have 
thought it a wrong-headed blow for the 
right side—the act of a zealot, you un- 
derstand.” 

“Oh!” said John rather flatly. And 
then the jailer came and told Robert 
that his interview with his friend must 
cease. Calling back a promise to en- 
gage a reputable lawyer and to set the 
machinery of liberation in immediate 
motion, the young man went out. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

A few days after John Toleman’s in- 
carceration in jail, the papers came out 
flatly with the accusation against him 
—the accusation of the murder of Fran- 
cis Sothern. They said that documents 
had been lodged with the district attor- 
ney which seemed to point conclusively 
to his guilt. The papers having the 
largest circulation along the crowded 
East Side streets were the ones which 
announced this in the largest headlines. 

Madeleine Ohls, returning from an 
afternoon class at the settlement, saw 
the lurid headlines in one of her neigh- 
bor’s hands. “John Toleman”’ in letters 
a foot deep and “Murderer” in letters a 
foot deep were linked by some negligible 
type explaining that the conjunction 
was not yet an established one. Made- 
leine rushed to the nearest news-stand, 
and buying a lot of papers, hurried 
home. 

Her father, quiet to-day, was sitting 
by the window looking peacefully at her 
little row of plants and at such glimpses 
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of the sky as he could catch between the 


high roofs. Contrary to her usual cus- 
tom, she wasted no time in greeting 
him, but rushed into the dark closet 
which served as a bedroom. Here she 
lit the gas and read the stories. As she 
read, her grave face grew years older. 
Lines came upon it, and all the look of 
restrained calm and vigor which she 
possessed seemed to depart from her. 
She sat limp and huddled like a broken 
old woman for a while, after she had 
finished her reading. Then she put out 
the light, and with her papers again in 
her hand, went out into the sitting- 
room. Her father was smoking his 
pipe, and looked up at her entrance with 
an affectionate smile. 

“Father,” she began, “have you read 
these papers?” 

The old man put out his hand, look- 
ing at her wonderingly as he did so. He 
saw the headlines and began exclaiming 
in horror and in contradiction. Made- 
leine listened to him quietly for a while. 

“Father,” she began again in a 
strained voice, “we know, do we not, 
you and I, that John Toleman never 
did this thing ?” 

With many exclamations, Louis as- 
sented to his daughter’s statement. 

“And shall we let him suffer unjustly 
for it?” she went on. She was like a 
woman speaking in a trance, like a dis- 
embodied yoice. The old man looked 
at her in alarm. 

“Wee” he began. “You and I? But 
what influence have we? What can we 
do against all those forces that are al- 
lied against him ?”’ 

“We know the truth, and the truth 
can free him.” 

Still she spoke like a sibyl. Still her 
father studied her face with uncompre- 
hending eyes. 

_ “The truth?” 

“Yes, we know it, you and I. Oh, 
father!” She threw herself upon her 
knees before him, the unnatural calm of 
her manner breaking into a tempest of 
feeling. “Oh, father, why have you 
never told me? Why did you bear it 
all this time yourself? Did you think 


that I would shrink from you? Did you 
not know that I would understand and 
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would protect you even ,with my life? 
With you, it was different. You were 
old, you had been goaded, it was for- 
givable—it was that man who had put 
my brother away from us—but for 
John Toleman it would have been dif- 
ferent 2s 

The old man, dazed and dumb dur- 
ing her earlier sentences, grasped her 
wrists in hands that seemed suddenly 
to have again some of the vigor of their 
prime. 

“Madeleine!” he cried in a ringing 
voice. “Madeleine! Do you mean that 
you believe that I did this thing? Have 
you thought that?” 

There was so much genuine surprise, 
so much undoubted horror, so much real 
lucidity, in his manner, that the girl 
raised her head from his knees. She 
looked at him from her streaming eyes 
searchingly. 

“Oh, father, father!” she cried. 
“Why do you take the trouble to pre- 
tend before me? I know. Oh, father, 
it was I who found the pistol that they 
were never able to find—the clue for 
which they had been looking. I found 
it in the bushes there by the little brook. 
And I recognized it. I had seen you 
with it—cleaning it—only two days be- 
fore. Father, I have known it all the 
time, and have I ever shrunk from you? 
Have I ever loved you less because of 
it? Have I not understood how your 
sufferings had driven you mad? How 
you were not yourself? How you never 
have been yourself since that time? But 
now—now you must speak. As long 
as no one suffered because of your si- 
lence—because of our silence is 

“Stop, Madeleine,” her father com- 
manded her. His faculties seemed to 
have gathered themselves together for a 
final effort. “You are wrong. You are 
utterly wrong. The pistol—have you 
1 a 

Madeleine nodded. His failure to 
confess to her disheartened her terribly. 
How could she argue with him? How 
could she bring him to a realization of 
what he must do? 

“Bring it to me,’ he commanded 
her, assuming once more the authorita- 
tive position in the family which he had 
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long ago given up. She dragged herself 
to her feet, and into the dark room 
where she had read the papers. She 
fumbled in a little chest for a while. 
By and by she brought out the heavy 
old-fashioned pistol, curiously mounted 
in silver. She put it in his hands list- 
lessly, 

“Put on your hat,” the old man com- 
manded her. His face was shining, his 
voice alive and eager. “Put on your hat 
and come with me. First to Mr. Rob- 
ert. Then to the lawyers or to his 
father, as he thinks best. I understand 
everything now.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


It was the rule of the National In- 
vincible Fidelity Bank, Loan and Trust 
Company that the hirers of their safety- 
deposit vaults should be safe-guarded 
in the most complete manner. To open 
a box it was necessary that its original 
lessee, or his legal heir if the original 
lessee had died, with one other desig- 
nated person and a representative of the 
company, should descend. into the cav- 
erns below the surface of Wall Street 
and be present at the ceremony. 

That rule of the company and the 
elder Robert Hargreaves’ obstinate de- 
termination to advertise to the world 
that he controiled, and therefore disre- 
garded, the troubles at his great manu- 
factory accounted for Genevieve Soth- 
ern’s presence there one day. Her 
father was absolutely bent upon a great 
social festivity to celebrate her engage- 
ment to Lloyd Manson, and her return 
to the world of fashionable activities, as 
well as to advertise his own secure scorn 
for his striking workmen. 

Accordingly, Genevieve, after many 
protests against the envertainment as 
tasteless, had yielded, and with one of 
the executors of her husband’s will had 
gone down to the great marble build- 
ing on Wall Street to obtain certain 
jewels that had been locked up since 
her widowhood. She herself had not 
placed them in the deposit vaults, but 
her sister Julie had performed that serv- 
ice for her, having to untie many knots 
of red tape before the irregularity was 
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permitted on the ground of Mrs. Soth- 
ern’s illness. 

The rite over and the rich woman 
bowed out of the great building with 
much pomp, Mr. Wright, who had ac- 
companied her, excused himself ,from 
further attendance upon her on the plea 
of pressing business in the neighbor- 
hood. She had smiled her gracious 
thanks for his company and her gra- 
cious excuse for his departure. 

“Home, I suppose?” he had asked her, 
as he closed the door of her brougham 
upon her. Genevieve had bowed assent. 
But before the carriage had made its 
way through that narrow, golden-paved 
street to Broadway roaring at its out- 
let, she had countermanded the order. 
She wished to be driven to one of the 
Jersey ferries, she said. And at Liberty 
Street the wondering coachman left her. 

It was the consuming desire to see 
John Toleman, now accused. openly in 
the papers of murdering her husband 
as well as on the minor charges of in- 
citing to riot and arson, that hurried her 
across the water. Since troubles had 
come so thick upon her father and her 
home, her freedom had been markedly 
curtailed. On the plea of regarding her 
safety in a period of disturbance, her 
affianced husbaid had surrounded her 
with precautions—had dogged her 
movements. She was never alone, she 
told herself. He had assured her—and 
her heart assured her that he spoke 
falsely—that the allies of her husband’s 
slayer were prepared to resent her part 
in the apprehension of that slayer by in- 
dignities offered to her. 

“They recognize you for the moving 
power in the search that has landed 
Toleman where he deserves,” Manson 
had said. 

And so every hour was planned by 
him and her father so that no harm 
could come to her from the hottest- 
headed of these followers of John Tole- 
man. To-day was literally the first time 
in a week that she had been alone. Only 
the elderly Mr. Wright’s unexpected de- 
fection in the neighborhood of his 
broker’s office had brought about this 
opportunity. And she was using it to 
hurry to the man whom, it was believed, 
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she had been mainly instrumental in 
placing in jail; she was surreptitiously 
going to him to tell him that she be- 
lieved in his innocence and to try, by 
some silent, womanly method, to win his 
forgiveness for her engagement to his 
enemy. 

Journeying toward the prison, reflect- 
ing upon herself and the action she was 
about to take, she saw herself more 
clearly than ever before—saw her weak- 
ness, her vacillations, her half-hearted, 
half-ignorant striving for better things 
than she had known, for a more unself- 
ish way of life. It seemed to her that 
she failed in every great emergency of 
her existence. She had been at best 
only a dutiful wife; she had been an 
unsympathetic daughter, a _ timorous 
philanthropist, a watery compound in 
all those situations where red blood 
should have flowed in her veins. But 
she realized that whatever strivings she 
had felt toward a nobler, more sure, 
more sustained, form of life had come 
from the influence of this man whom 
she scarcely knew, and who, according 
to the popular view, was now in prison 
because of her burning desire to avenge 
her husband’s death. The papers were 
full of the story of the determination 
with which she had returned from her 
long European sojourn. She could not 
bear that John Toleman should read and 
believe them. 

There was some difficulty made about 
her seeing the prisoner. But he him- 
self consented quickly when he heard 
that “a lady” was outside, and in a few 
minutes she stood in the corridor out- 
side his cell. When he discovered who 
the “lady” was he was full of regret. 

“Mrs. Sothern!” he exclaimed. “You 
should not have come. It will be—men- 
zoned. It will be—misunderstood.” 

Her eyes filled with nervous tears at 
what she conceived to be a rebuke. 

“T could not stay away,” she faltered. 
“T feared—you might believe I thought 
—you might believe I instigated. You 
see the papers?” 

“T see them,” he answered somewhat 
grimly. His mind was upon the sensa- 
tional “romance” in one of the Sunday 
sheets which ascribed her engagement 
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to Manson as a reward for the superin- 
tendent’s services in unearthing her 
husband’s murderer. “I see them, but 
of course I know how to value them. 
Though it is very kind—oh, very kind— 
of you to come here to deny their non- 
sense.” 

“Now that I have come,” she went 
on, quavering a little, “I do not know 
what to say. I—I suppose it was that 
morbid notion of mine—that feeling 
that it was my duty to Francis to find 
out who killed him—which has brought 
about all this. Mr. Manson is so—so— 
energetic. But you know—you know” 
.—she stressed the verb pleadingly— 
“that I do not believe this charge 
against you? And that I hope and 
pray She broke down, and hid 
her shamed face in her hands. 

“Please don’t, Mrs. Sothern,” he 
begged, with a little indrawn breath. 
“You don’t know how I feel to see-you 
unhappy. Of course I know that you 
believe in my innocence. Your brother 
has assured me of it. I a: 

“IT believe it so much,” she inter- 
rupted him, removing her hands from 
her face, “that I am willing to do any- 
thing to show it to all the world. That 
is why I am here. Robert has quar- 
reled with my father. He has no longer 
resources at his command. But I—I am 
independent, financially, of my father. 
If anything—a lawyer . 

“Don’t!” he cried. “Don’t you see 
what a monstrous thing your generosity, 
your dear generosity, is proposing? 
That I should be defended from the 
charge of your husband’s murder out 
of your husband’s wealth? But do not 
fear for me. I shall do very well. I 
am utterly innocent of that and of all 
the outrages that have been recently laid 
at my door. The latter are trumped up 
against me by—pardon me—by your 
promised husband. He—but I may not 
speak to you in this vein.” 

“He does seem to hate you,” she said 
mechanically. “I feel that his—zeal for 
my cause makes him unjust. I wanted 
you to know that I am not like that ?” 

“T know it. Indeed I know it.” 

“And you won't think of me—as an 
enemy ?” 
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“T shall think of you as I always have 
thought since I saw you first,” he an- 
swered. She raised her beseeching eyes 
to him. 

“And how—how 
him to reply. 

“As the one woman who could make 
me forget that I was the apostle of a 
cause and make me remember that I 
was first of all a man,’ he answered, 
with sudden passion. 

Her eyes grew glorious as she raised 
them to his face. 

“And I,” she answered him thrilling- 
ly, “have thought of you as the one be- 
ing who could rob my life of its little- 
ness, who could make me care for 
causes.” 

She snatched his hand through the 
bars and kissed it before he could di- 
vine her intentions. Then, with hastily 
lowered veil, she sped out of the corri- 
dor. 

The afternoon papers were full of 
the visit of a mysterious veiled lady to 
John Toleman. Genevieve breathed 
more freely when she learned from 
them that she had not been recognized. 


” 


She tempted 





CHAPTER XVI. 


In the Hargreaves library an impor- 
tant consultation was in progress. The 
manufacturer, recovered from his rough 
handling of a month before, sat stately 
and stern at his desk. Manson, ener- 
getic, vigorous, giving the impression 
that dignity was with him expressed 
rather in action than repose, was there. 
The head of the law firm which had 
managed the Hargreaves affairs for half 
a century was there. So was the prose- 
cuting attorney who was to conduct the 
cases for the State of New Jersey 
against John Toleman. 

Perhaps he ought not to have been 
there; perhaps Hargreaves ought to 
have been in his office instead. But Mr. 
Hargreaves was a very important citi- 
zen—and if further excuse were needed, 
Hargreaves was an old man who had 
been confined to his house for some 
weeks by reason of a brutal attack made 
upon him by his striking workmen. 
Mr. Lon Davis was also present, ap- 
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The remainder of the sentence was lost in the entrance of Louis Ohls and his daughter. 


praising the value of the curtains and 
bric-a-brac with eyes that seemed averse 
to meeting other people’s. 

Muhlberg, the prcsecuting attorney, 
had just finished his examination of cer- 
tain papers. He looked up and scruti- 
nized Lon Davis attentively. 

“These documents are very impor- 
tant, very,” he said. “The men who 
swear to the statements contained in 
them are all get-at-able, I suppose?” 
Manson and Davis nodded simultane- 
ously. 

“Umph. That they never came for- 


ward before is a striking feature of the 
affair. But better late than never, I 
dare say. They swear’—he turned the 
papers over—‘that they were parties to 
a plot to murder Francis Sothern as an 
object lesson to stubborn capital; that 
they were led into the conspiracy by 
John Toleman, who actually committed 
the murder, firing through an open win- 
dow of the office of the Works ; that said 
John Toleman had been due at the con- 
ference, but that it had been plotted that 
he was to remain outside until his con- 
federates got Mr. Sothern seated oppo- 
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site the window. And that one of them 
was detailed to stop him on his way to 
the meeting in order that, should the 
question of his lateness come up, he 
might have a good excusc to offer for it. 
And these same men have remained his 
tools and allies until the present time, 
entering into his schemes fof the de- 
struction of the Works and the strike 
outrages generally. Now, Mr. Davis, 
can you tell us why these men endanger 
their own safety at this time of day by 
giving us this information?” 

“Sure I can,’’ answered Lon insolent- 
ly. “They wasn’t gettin’ nothin’ from 
playin’ Toleman’s game, an’ besides, 
they knew that the boss here’—he 
nodded to indicate Manson—‘“was on; 
they realized they’d better climb into 
his wagon if they didn’t want to be 
jugged themselves. It’s easy enough, 
that riddle.” 

There was a persistent rapping at the 
door. With a frown, Hargreaves gave 
the signal for opening it. The butler, 
much perturbed, stood there. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” he began, 
“but there’s a party here—a pair—that 
says they must see you, no matter what. 
I said you was much eng; sed, sir, I did 
indeed, but is 

The remainder of the sentence was 
lost in the entrance of Louis Ohls and 
his daughter. His face dark with 
wrath, Hargreaves arose. 

“Ohls, what does this outrageous in- 
trusion mean? Miss Ohls, { am sur- 
prised at you. You, at any rate, are not 
insane 

But the old man, with no attention for 
the harsh words hurled at him, broke 
into discourse. He had come on an er- 
rand of justice. A crime was being 
committed. 

“If you will permit me, Mr. Har- 
greaves,” Madeleine interrupted her 
father, “I think I can explain with less 
loss of your time than my father. He 
has come with information concerning 
Mr. Sothern’s murder. I do not my- 
self know exactly what it is, but I know 
in part.” 

Manson was protesting against the 
intrusion, but Mr. Muhlberg interposed. 
“Would it not be simpler to hear what 











they have to say?” he asked. “It may 
be important, and it is certainly not ir- 
relevant.” 

“Not irrelevant!’ snorted Manson. 
But he was silenced by the man of the 
law. 

Madeleine spoke first, spoke briefly. 

“Two years ago,” she said, “we were 
living in one of the workmen’s tene- 
ments near the Works where my father 
was then employed. He had been, as 
I think you all know, a watchmaker in 
Germany before coming to this country, 
and he was an expert in fine machinery. 
Often he mended watches and the like 
in the evenings. He was already much 
broken in health and in mind by his 
sorrows, and by too much—perhaps by 
too much thinking upon his sorrows. 

“He particularly disliked Sothern, 
who was active at the Works and who 
had—had been instrumental—in—send- 
ing my brother to prison for a—a crime 
of violence. A few days before Mr. 
Sothern’s murder, I saw my father 
cleaning and mending a pistol of pe- 
culiar mounting. I asked him whose it 
was, but he did not answer me. On the 
morning after the murder I found the 
pistol in the grass—the thick grass— 
beside the little stream, that trickled 
through the meadow about twenty feet 
from the office; it has since been filled 
in. I took the pistol home with me and 
hid it. I thought—I thought that my 
father—he had had wrongs, he had suf- 
fered—I thought that he had, in mad- 
ness, done the—dreadful thing.” Her 
voice was low, her eyes downcast. “I 
tried to shield him. So long as no one 
else was accused, no one else suffered 
for it, it did not seem to me to be 
wrong. But when another man was 
accused, and that a man so good, so 
earnest, as Mr. Tleman, I begged my 
father—to confess. He denies the crime 
—he has something to explain.” 

She was very white when she had 
finished. Even old Mr. Hargreaves was 
impressed by her bearing. He arose 
and pushed a chair out for her. 

“Sit down, Miss Ohls,” he said. He 
rang the bell, and when the butler im- 
mediately opened the door, he ordered 
wine brought for the girl. 
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“And now, Ohls?” he said. The law- 
yers had been talking together in a low 
aside, and Manson had been whispering 
to Lon Davis. 

Louis produced the pistol. 

“There it is,” he said. The gravity 
of the situation seemed to quell his usual 
passion for oratory. “I had been niend- 
ing it for Mr. Manson.” 

Manson started to his feet, his face 
ablaze with passion. 

“Am I to remain here to hear a state- 
ment like that go unchallenged ?” he de- 
manded. 

“Certainly not, Manson,” answered 
Mr. Hargreaves. “Mr. Ohls—are you 
sure who gave you this pistol to be 
mended ?” 

“T am certain.” 

“T never saw the thing before,” said 
Manson, rising and lifting it from the 
table, as though to examine it. “And 
as for the charge implied—this old man 
is known for a half-crazy fool.” 

Mr. Muhlberg looked at the weapon 
critically. 

“You remember I conducted the in- 
vestigation for the State,” he said, “two 
years ago. The bullet extracted from 
the victim is still in my office. It is—it 
is for this make of revolver. The style 
is old—ten years gone by.” He fin- 
gered the revolver for a minute and 
then dropped the cartridges into his 
hand. ‘Five left,” he said. “And the 
one in my office makes six. I fear, Miss 
Ohls, that your original theory is cor- 
rect. Your father—a little unbalanced 
—a fanatic 

“Come on in here,” trilled a girlish 
voice in the hall, Jenkins being tem- 
porarily off guard in quest of sherry for 
Madeleine. “I saw Aunt Dora in the 
drawing-room, and nothing on earth 
will induce me - Oh, I beg pardon!” 

Julie and her constant attendant, Sir 
William, were in the room. The gentle- 
men in conference looked at them inhos- 
pitably. Julie stared in surprise at 
Madeleine. Mr. Muhlberg, standing, 
with the pistol in his hand, was the most 
conspicuous figure present. 

“By Jove!” cried Sir William, cut- 
ting short his embarrassed apologies. 
“Where did you find my o!d gun?” 
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“Your pistol?” exclaimed the attor- 
ney, and “Your pistol?” echoed through 
the room. 

Sir William was sure that he could 
not be mistaken. He advanced, looked 
at the weapon, called attention to the sil- 
ver mountings and to a certain device 
upon them. “The crest,” he explained. 
“But I’d know that queer mixture of 
silver and enamel and horn anywhere. 
My governor had them especially 
mounted for me—I had a pair—my 
first. I knew them as a man knows his 
sweetheart. I couldn’t be deceived!” 

Jenkins entered with the wine for 
Madeleine. All eyes were upon the 
young Englishman, Lloyd Manson’s 
with a look of desperation. 

“Sir William, under what circum- 
stances did you lose possession of this 
weapon? Pardon my examining you, 
but your arrival is so opportune. We 
are considering the matter of——” It 
was the Hargreaves’ lawyer who spoke. 

“T lost them,” confessed Sir William, 
half-laughing, “on my first visit to this 
country, a little over ten years ago. It 


“was in the West. And at poker. It 


was a very reprehensible thing, of 
course, but I was new to the game. I 
assure every one here present,” his 
merry eyes sought Julie’s, “that I’m re- 
formed, that I no longer play poker in 
distant camps or elsewhere. And I 
hope it won’t be regarded as a very 
black crime, for a great model of de- 
corum and of ability was my opponent 
and won my guns from me after he had 
won my money and my watch and my 
sleeve-buttons. Mr. Manson was the 
man.” 

That the speaker had no idea of the 
seriousness of the situation into which 
he had precipitated himself was perfect- 
ly apparent. He evidently thought that 
its portentousness was in some way 
mixed with the presence of the Ohlses. 
But he had a sudden awakening as, 
from the curtained recess where he had 
been standing with Lon Davis, Man- 
son’s voice broke in. 

“That is a lie,” he said hoarsely. 

Sir William swung in his direction, 
the laughing light gone from his face. 
“Be good enough to repeat that,” he 
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said, advancing a step. But the others 
interposed. Manson recovered himself. 

“This is the most ridiculous affair,” 
he began. “Am I to be accused of mur- 
der #8 

“Murder ?” exclaimed Sir William, in 
the dark as to what had gone before. 
“Who accuses you of murder? I only 
said you played a good game of poker.” 

“Because a half-crazed socialist who 
is known to hate me as the representa- 
tive of a corporation he detests in his 
socialistic way, and a profligate Eng- 
lishman x 

“Draw it mild!” cautioned Sir Will- 
iam, with angry calm. 

“Unite to fasten the ownership of that 
miserable pistol upon me? It’s a plot 
between them!” 

“T can easily prove to any one inter- 
ested that I have never seen this man or 
his daughter since the day I saw them 
on the coaching trip last spring,” said 
Sir William. “And for the rest, I don’t 
understand what any one is driving at.” 

The meaning of the conference was 
briefly explained to him, and the un- 
expected part taken in it by Louis Ohls 
and his daughter. 

“What are you gettin’ excited about?” 
growled Lon Davis to his chief in an 
aside. “There was no harm in ownin’ 
the pistol. All the harm you done your- 
self when you said it wasn’t yours.” 

- “Mr. Manson, you are naturally un- 
duly excited,” said the Hargreaves’ law- 
yer suavely, “by finding yourself con- 
nected in any fashion at all with the— 
er—lamentable occurrence of two years 
ago. The fact that you owned the pis- 
tol—if indeed you find upon refreshing 
your memory that you did own it, and 
Sir William upon further examination 
still thinks it the one he lost to some one 
resembling you, that fact argues noth- 
ing.” 

“Certainly not,” agreed old Robert 
Hargreaves heartily. “What motive 
would you have to use the weapon, even 
if you had owned it?” 

“What indeed?” demanded Manson 
boldly. “But you can understand my 
feeling. It is possible that I won the 
pistols as Sir William has described. I 
played a great many games of poker in 
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my mining engineer days. I don’t recall 
one of my several opponents. I forget 
my losses and my winnings. It was a 
rough life. I have been glad to outlive 
it. As for the pistols, if indeed I won 
them, they were certainly purloined 
from among my possessions. But 
I spoke too hastily, Sir William.” 

“You sure did,” muttered Lon Davis. 

“And now I think it would behoove 
me to beat a graceful retreat,” said Sir 
William, receiving the other man’s apol- 
ogies with a nod. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” whispered the de- 
spairing Jenkins at the door. “But Miss 
Vievy, sir—Mrs. Sothern, I mean—she 
wants to come in. She says she must— 
that all you gentlemen ought to hear 
what she has to say.” 

“An interruption more or less seems 
scarcely to be counted now,” sighed 
Genevieve’s  much-interrupted father. 
“Mrs. Sothern may come in, Jenkins.” 

She was still wearing her hat and 
wraps, as when she had come in from 
her visit to John Toleman and the safe- 
deposit vaults. But her face was 
blanched to a transparent pallor and her 
eyes were dark, blazing stars in the 
whiteness. In her hands she held a 
letter. When her affianced husband ad- 
vanced to meet her she shrank aside 
from him. 

“Robert has been with me for a few 
minutes,” she said. “He knew the pur- 
port of Miss Ohls’ visit here—to say 
that my husband was killed with a. pistol 
of that man’s.” She indicated Manson. 
“And now—and now—— Oh, father, 
look, look! Read!” 

Bewildered, her father took the 
sheets of a letter from her hand. He 
stared from her to them. 

“But this—this is Francis’ writing!” 
he exclaimed, as though protesting 
against a manifest impossibility. 

“Yes, yes,” Genevieve broke in. 
“Here is the envelope—addressed to me 
at Palm Beach, you see, the very day 
that he was done to his death; mailed 
only a few hours before he was killed; 
returned from the hotel to the house 
here, after I had been summoned home 
by telegram. Oh!” 
She was gasping. 





,’ 


Julie put a gentle 
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arm around her and forced her to sit 
down. 

“But—have you just found it, just 
read it?” asked the dazed father. 

“Yes, yes. That is the mystery—the 
wonder. It was done up in the pack- 
age I took from the vaults to-day—the 
package of jewels. I don’t understand, 
but that is where I found it.’ 

“That is my doing,” struck in Julie. 
“Genevieve was in a State of utter col- 
lapse when the letter was forwarded 
back from Palm Beach to New York. I 
received it, I recognized Francis’ wri- 
ting, I would not for worlds subject her 
to reading the letter as she was then. 
So I thought the best way to take care 
of it was to put it away with other 
things which I was caring for, for her. 
Of course, I meant to tell her all about 
it when she was strong enough to bear 
reading it, the poor dear! But that time 
was so long in coming—she was ill so 
long—that I confess I forgot it.” 

“Read it, father, read it !’’ Genevieve’s 
words were a cry of torment. 

Her father, still a little bewildered, 
turned to the closely written pages. He 
murmured opening sentences, regrets 
over the young wife’s absence, small 
gossip of the house. Then his voice 
grew loud with a sort of unbelief, and 
he read: 


“But enough of these little things. There 
is real trouble at the Works—more real than 
the everlasting complaints and discontent. 
We are going to try what a conference can 
do toward relieving that part of the busi- 
ness to-night. The real trouble is about 
Manson. Your father has such ‘implicit 
trust in him that I hate to inflict the blow 
which I am obliged to strike. Manson has 
been West for a few weeks, as you know. 
I have myself taken charge in his office. 

“It seems inconceivable, but he has been 
feathering his nest, already so well-feath- 
ered legitimately, for the last four years, at 
our expense. He came back to-day. I 
called him in and told him of my discovery 
of his dishonesty. I suppose I should have 
consulted your father and some of the share- 
holders first; but I couldn’t bring myself to 
speak to your father, already so worried 
about the labor complications and so abso- 
lutely trustful of Manson, until I was sure 
of my ground. You see, I had a forlorn 
hope that the fellow would be able to extri- 
cate himself. But no! He tried to brazen 
it out, then became abusive. When I told 
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him my intention to lay the matter to-mor- 
row before all of the directors whom I 
could reach, he became very insolent. I don’t 
know that you will ever pardon me, my 
dear, nor do I know exactly how it, hap- 
pened—but your name fell into the discus- 
sion. 

“The fellow had the supreme audacity 
to declare an affection for you. I think he 
threatened me with your wrath should I 
injure him! He ate those words, of course 
—they were the pitiful bravado of a cornered 
man—and then came the outrageous avowal 
of his presumption. It may be that he hoped, 
by beclouding my mind or by making me 
fear what he might say on the stand, to pre- 
vent my disclosures. He does rot under- 
stand the feelings of a man of honor. And 
now, my dear--—” 


Hargreaves’ voice died away on com- 
monplaces again. 

“The weapon—and the motive,” said 
Muhlberg softly, picking up the pistol 
again. 

“It’s a horrible nightmare,” pro- 
tested Robert Hargreaves. “Manson— 
Lloyd—say something, can’t you? Why 
—these affidavits——” 

“Oh, damn the affidavits!” remarked 
Mr. Lon Davis. “I can get you all you 
want, on any side, if you pay for ’em 
as well as he did! The jig’s up! Go 
down to Jake’s Hole, if you want to 
know how he did the thing!” He 
nodded toward Manson. The superin- 
tende it sat huddled in a broad chair. 

“Lloyd! Manson! Man, aren’t you 
going to defend yourself at all?” cried 
the old manufacturer piteously. 

The huddled figure did not move, for 
a second. Then it raised itself erect. 
It looked at the group out of scornful 
eyes. Those eyes traveled from one 
face to another, never losing their look 
of defiant contempt, until they came to 
Genevieve. Then their expression 
changed. The bold, compelling glance 
wavered, finally fell. He sighed—a sigh 
that seemed to tear him. 

“T don’t know that my ally here, the 
trustworthy Davis, is right,” he said 
heavily. “I don’t know that the jig’s up. 
It has often seemed up before, and yet 
it has gone on very merrily. But’”—he 
looked again at .Genevieve—“I don’t 
care much about dancing it any longer.” 

His hand moved toward his face, 
paused at his lips as though to hide 
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some working of emotion. There was 
a sound of snapped glass; and then the 
penetrating, faint, unmistakable odor of 


.peach kernels stung the air. Manson 


toppled forward in his chair, across the 
table. 

“Prussic acid,” said Muhlberg, mo- 
ving hastily toward him. 

Some one else ran to the telephone, 
another hurried the frightened women 
from the room. 


In capitalistic circles, there are many 
who regard the elder Hargreaves as a 
mild lunatic. They have argument at 
their finger-ends to prove it. Has he 
not reorganized his business so that all 
his employes are partakers in its prof- 
its? Did he not go to vast expense for 
new buildings, new appliances, new sys- 
tems, so that labor at the Works might 
not so nearly approximate a punishment 
for the crime of being alive as it did at 
one period? And was he not converted 
to these extravagances, these subversive 
and demoralizing courses, the wide- 


. spread knowledge of which caused so 


much discontent among workmen whose 
employers were not similarly addle- 
pated, chiefly because of that horrible 
affair which ought to have taught him 
to beware his own judgment forever— 
that affair of the murdering, th’eving, 
conspiring, self-killing superintendent 


“whom of old he used to hold up as a 
model to all other mill owners. 


Oh, there could not be a doubt about 
it—old Robert Hargreaves was in his 
dotage! And even in his prime there 
must have been something queer, some- 
thing a little bit “off” about him—for 
look at those visionary children of his! 
They must have inherited their amazing 
unworldliness from him, the world was 
sure. 

Two of them made the most impossi- 
ble matches—both into the absolute gut- 
ter, or at any rate the absolute working 
class. To be sure, one of the children 
seemed normal—she probably took after 
the mother—Julie, who married the 
Englishman. But as for the daughter 
who married that labor agitator, Tole- 
man, and the son who picked up a girl 
in Orchard Street or some such place 
—what could be said of them? Had 
anything so dreadful ever happened? 

They all seemed busy and happy, did 
they? Umph! That only proved how 
extremely “off” they all were! Crazy 
people are generally happy! 

So the critical world. And all the 
answer it receives from the Hargreaves, 
father or son, or from Genevieve Tole- 
man or her husband, or from Madeleine 
Hargreaves, is an indulgent indifferent 
smile. They are too busy for argument, 
too content for frowning. 





Apples of Gold 


O-MORROW may not dawn for me. The play 
Of life and death goes on; and, friend, I pray 
If you have aught of love and faith to give, 
Withhold them not until another day. 


Tell me if in your thoughts you hold me dear. 

I care not for the rose upon my bier; 

Its sweetness would not quicken the still heart 

That broke with hopeless longing for it here! 

Betu SLATER WHITSON. 
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NOW OPENING IN THE GREAT 


EARLY every nation of the world 

has some large project on hand. 

Japan is trying to be a world 

power. Russia is picking up the pieces. 

Uncle Sam is digging his ditch, the 

Kaiser is cutting kindling, and John 

Bull is trying to get acquainted with his 
colonies. 

In the meantime Canada, the premier 
colony, is building a new Transcontinen- 
tal Railway so far north that it strikes 
the continent above the collar. Its 
trail lies through what writers are wont 
to refer to as the Great Lone Land. 
And so it was—lone—until a live gov- 
ernment, quickened by the audacity of 
an imperial railway manager, sent its 
trail-blazers into the wilds of Quebec 
and Northern Ontario, and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, which is building the 
west end, sent its engineers to unravel 
the mysteries of the mountains and find 
out the secrets of the silent places, to 
penetrate the passes, measure the 
chasms, and sound the great rivers of 
Northern British Columbia. 

The Canadian government hit upon 
a happy plan for solving the transporta- 
tion problem without committing itself 
to government ownership—or, more 
correctly speaking, to government op- 
eration of railways. It undertakes to 
build the eastern section of the new line, 
Moncton to Winnipeg, 1,800 miles, to 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE WONDERFUL COUNTRY 





NORTHWEST 


build it to a standard set by the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company, who 
build from Winnipeg west to the coast, 
1,750 miles. This work by the govern- 
ment is done under a construction com- 
mission. 

When the road is completed, and the 
Atlantic is lirxed to the Pacific, the 
railway company will take over the gov- 
ernment section and work it, paying to 
the Dominion an annuai rental equal to 
three per cent. on the cost of construc- 
tion. The first seven years, however, 
the company is to pay only operating 
expenses. Naturally, under this ar- 
rangement, the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
while insisting that the line be up to a 
certain standard of excellence, is anx- 
ious that the work be accomplished at 
the lowest possible cost, for upon this 
the rental is based. 

On the other hand, the Dominion gov: 
ernment guarantees the bonds up to 2 
stated amount per mile of the westerr 
section. Therefore the government is 
anxious that that portion be up to its 
own standard. Moreover, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific was the issue upon which 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s government was 
continued in power at the last general 
election, and they have to “make good.” 

For the sake of harmony and sym- 
metry, and to insure the faithful carry- 
ing out of this arrangement by both 
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parties to this contract, confirmed by act 
of Parliament, the government experts 
and engineers make frequent inspection 
of the company’s work, while the Grand 
Trunk Pacific management have the 
right to reject any line laid out by the 
government engineers, if it can be es- 
tablished that the line selected is not the 
best line available, and up to the stand- 
ard set for the entire system. 

It does not require an expert to see 
that this is a wise, safe and equitable 
arrangement. 

It is interesting, also, to note that un- 
der this arrangement, Canada, with less 
than eight millions of population, is 
building a single line of railway across 
this continent, building it to a standard 
undreamed of two decades ago, and 
building it without scandal or conten- 
tion of any sort, and that it will cost, 
when completed, almost as much as the 
Panama Canal will cost the United 
States with all its wealth and popula- 
tion. 

3y the building of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific main line and branches, some 
two hundred million dollars will be set 
circulating. While the expenditure of 
this vast amount of money within the 
short space of ten years is of itself suf- 
ficient to keep the wolf from the door of 
the Dominion, this is but one of the in- 
cidents—insignificant, when we _ take 
into account the great benefit to man- 
kind accomplished by the opening up of 
millions of acres, the making of thou- 
sands of new homes, and the establish- 
ment of hundreds of new industries in 
the waking wilderness of the north. 

Those who are anxious that the sup- 
ply of labor be always below the de- 
mand are constantly discouraging work- 
ingmen in every walk of life from com- 
ing to Canada, despite the fact that 
there is, has been for years past, and 
will be for years to come employment 
here for all who are able and willing to 
work. 

The scheme in its entirety provides 
for a main line estimated to be 3,600 
miles in length with 20 branch lines ag- 
gregating 5,000—or a total of nearly 
9,000 miles of track. 

The first 1,500 miles west from the 
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Atlantic will be through a more or less 
rough and wooded country. Passing 
out of the Province of Quebec, via the 
capital of that province, quickening to 
new life the quaint old City of Quebec, 
it will cut its way through a wilderness, 
passing north of the Height of Land 


and the Highlands of Ontario, and 
crossing rivers that flow down _ the 


northern watershed and spill their sur- 
plus into Hudson’s Bay. All along this 
section are timber, iron, copper, silver 
and gold in paying quantities, and di- 
rectly north of Cobalt the line lies 
through a heavily wooded clay belt, 50 
miles wide and some 300 miles long, 
which bids fair to become as valuable a 
farming district as old Ontario. Con- 
trary to popular belief, the climate, if it 
can be said to change at all, grows mil- 
der as one drops down the northern 
slope, and the water in Hudson's Bay 
is several degrees warmer than that of 
Lake Superior hundreds of miles south. 

The reports of engineers, geologists 
and other experts seem to justify the 
prediction that the native wealth of this 
wilderness will surpass even that of 
some of the open fields. 

And what adds greatly to the market 
value of this forest wealth is the assay 
grade already assured—four-tenths of 
one per cent. Since the economical or 
expensive operation of a line depends 
largely upon its gradients, and the ratio 
of net to gross earnings is governed by 
the working expenses, it is safe to say 
that the establishment of a four-tenths 
grade all the way across the continent is 
the great find of the engineers. 

These remarkable conditions exist in 
this northern locality on account of the 
fact that the ranges of mountains along 
the Western portion of the American 
continent, which have their origin in 
Mexico, reach their maximum altitude 
in the region of the fortieth parallel of 
latitude, from which they gradually re- 
cede to the north. 

Where the Grand Trunk Pacific will 
reap the first benefit from these excep- 
tional conditions will, of course, be in 
the great economy and low cost of op- 
eration, which can be obtained from the 
very commencement. And this item is 
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1. Track-laying machine ‘‘Pioneer” in opera- 
tion. 2. Depositing ballast onto the track by 
means of Hart Convertible cars. 3. Gang of 
men forcing the gravel under each individual 
tie. 4. Another phase of the track-laying oper- 
ation. 5. The finished track. 6. Ballast being 
spread by the center ballast spreaders, These 
consist of a double plow hung underneath a flat 
car, which levels all the material even with the 
top of the rail, and deposits the surplus out- 
side of the ties, 


of very great importance in 
the case of a newly construct- 
ed railway, at a time when the 
traffic and the revenue there- 
from must of necessity be 
light; but with the gradual 
evolution of an enterprise and 
from explorations which are 
being made in all directions, it 
would appear that the period 
of light traffic will be of short 
duration. 

The Western Division, Win- 
nipeg to the Pacific, will be 











built at the cost of the com- 
pany, the government aiding 
by guaranteeing first mort- 
gage bonds of the company, 
principal and interest for fifty 
years, to the extent of $13,000 
per mile on the prairie section, 
and for three-quarters of 
whatever the cost per mile 
will be of the mountain sec- 
tion, the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Company guaranteeing 
an issue of bonds of the 
Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany, principal and _ interest 
for fifty years, to provide the 
remainder of the cost of con- 
struction. The company is to 
pay the interest on the bonds 
issued on the prairie section 
and guaranteed by the govern- 
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ment from the date of issue (the inter- 
est during construction being provided 
for in the cost of construction), but 
the government will pay the interest on 
the bonds guaranteed by it on the moun- 
tain section for the first seven years af- 
ter the completion of the line with no re- 
course on the company for interest so 
paid. E 

The country through which the 
prairie section of the road will pass con- 
tains land well known to be adapted for 
the growing of wheat, which in extent is 
four times the wheat growing area of 
the United States. This land, which is 
now being rapidly taken up by settlers, 
produces rich crops the first year of cul- 
tivation, and will furnish a large traffic 
for the railway as rapidly as it can be 
extended, therefore amply, warranting 
the company in assuming the payment 
of the interest charges on the cost of 
construction, from the beginning. The 
mountain section, however, passing 
through the mineral deposits, will re- 
quire a little longer time for develop- 
ment, and as stated, the government has 
therefore assumed the payment of the 
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UNRAVELING THE MYSTERIES OF THE MOUNTAINS 








interest charges under its guarantee of 
three-quarters of the cost of construc- 
tion, for the first seven years after com- 
pletion. 

Crossing the continent as it will, so 
far to the north of all existing lines, the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, when the com- 
pany places its ships on both oceans, 
will shorten the trip around the world 
by two full days. And because it will 
have an almost straight and compara- 
tively level line, the duration of the land 
journey will be greatly lessened. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific goes around noth- 
ing. It bores its way through granite 
cliffs, bridges valleys, and tunnels hills 
—-so that the finished line will look like 
a tight rope across the continent. 

Of incalculable benefit and advantage 
to this new enterprise is its relation to 
the Grand Trunk Railway Company of 
Canada, with its 4,800 miles of railway, 
on which are situated all the cities and 
the principal towns in Eastern Canada, 
among the former being Windsor, Ham- 
ilton, London, Toronto and Montreal. 
Montreal, the first city of the Dominion, 
situated at the head of ocean navigation 
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on the St. Lawrence River, must, with 
her splendid harbor and her unlimited 
resources for industrial growth, always 
maintain her position as the metropolis 
of Canada. 

These advantages are not confined to 
Canada. Situated on this great rail- 
way system are also the large cities of 
Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Buffalo and 
Portland in the United States. With 
this unrivaled position, which can be ob- 
tained by any transportation company 
only after years of labor and experience, 
the new transcontinental railway will at 
once become an exclusive partner, and 
from the beginning will be placed in 
possession of an enormous general traf- 
fic already created and originating on 
the Grand Trunk Railway System, but 
which has hitherto been carried into the 
Northwest over other lines. 

Iar-reaching as are the influence and 
importance of this great railway, in the 
development of the resources of the Do- 
minion of Canada, they will be felt in 
an equally large degree by the forma- 
tion of the shortest route between 
Europe and Asia. 
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So much has been printed lately con- 
cerning the rich farm lands that begin in 
Eastern Manitoba, and reach out to the 
forest that lies away west of Edmonton 

-three hundred miles wide and a thou- 
sand miles long—that this asset may be 
counted as an established fact. This, 
however, is not all. The reports of ap- 
parently reputable government officials 
as to the resources and productiveness 
of the Far North country seem as un- 
believable to the average man as ‘“na- 
ture” stories are to President Roose- 
velt. The writer has seen wheat in the 
“dough” on July 12, within a mile of 
Dawson. 

Before the House of Commons Agri- 
culture Committee recently, Mr. Elihu 
Stewart, Dominion Superintendent of 
Forestry, in testifying as to the re- 
sources and conditions of this northern 
country, said that the growth of vegeta- 
tion in the Mackenzie Basin was sur- 
prising, the sun in the summer being 
visible for about twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four. On July 15, at Port 
Providence, near Great Slave Lake, on 
the Mackenzie River, about 550 miles 








STEAM SHOVEL AT WORK ON THE GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 
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north of Edmonton, Mr. Stewart said 
he saw wheat in the milk, potatoes in 
flower, peas fit to use, tomatoes, tur- 
nips, rhubarb, beets, onions, cabbages 
and other garden vegetables. The straw- 
berries had been ripe there for some 
time, and the people had currants and 
gooseberries. To illustrate the heat, 
he said that at Fort Chipewayan it had 
been one hundred degrees in the shade 
for several days and nights. Indians 
coming from the Alaska boundary to 
meet the steamer Wrigley had lost two 
dogs from the heat—and this within the 
Arctic Circle! He thought systematic 
exploration would show a surprising 
amount of good country extending 
down from Slave Lake to Peace River. 
Along the Mackenzie River spruce 
grew clear to the Arctic Ocean. Mr. 
Stewart also said that on Slave River 
he had passed a bank of burning coal 
about 20 miles in length, near Fort 
Norman, which Mackenzie had reported 
burning in 1780. 

Unquestionably, the most interesting 
point along the new national highway 
is Prince Rupert, the Pacific Coast ter- 
minal of the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

For more than a year the engineers 
have been busy laying out the city that 
is to stand above Queen Charlotte Sound, 
providing everything in advance of any 
building—drainage, _railway-terminals, 
docks, public buildings, parks and play- 
grounds. Prince Rupert is to be made 
a model city in every sense, and the de- 
velopment on the coast when the pre- 
liminary work is completed will prob- 
ably rival the rush of the most rapid 
camps on the continent, because the per- 
manency of the city is assured. The 
new city will sit well upon the shore 


overlooking the wide roadway to the 
open sea. And here, also, is to be 
found, off the banks of Queen Char- 
lotte Islands, the finest halibut-fishing 
in existence, tons of fish being taken 
annually to supply Eastern markets. 
This traffic will be greatly augmented 
upon the completion of transportation 
facilities. Indeed, it can hardly be oth- 
erwise than that the enormous traffic 
which now awaits the advent of the rail- 
way, and that which will result in the 
future from the great development 
which has recently been taking place in 
this northern country, will take the rail- 
way at the nearest point—the line of 
least resistance —and that the road will 
reap a valuable revenue from the ex- 
tensive fishing industries of the coast 
country. 

It is only natural that the new road 
should have an eye open for grand new 
scenery. The Grand Trunk Pacific 
trains will pass through some of the fa- 
mous scenery of the Maritime Prov- 
inces—the land of Evangeline— by 
quaint old Quebec, race along the shores 
of Lake Abitibi, and other equally beau- 
tiful northern lakes; by the banks of 
mighty rivers, skirt the classic Qu’Ap- 
pelle Valley, leap over some of the great 
waterways of Northern British Colum- 
bia, pass along the foot of the highest 
and mightiest mountain in the Domin- 
ion, if we may believe the geographies, 
cross the Rockies at Yellowhead Pass, 
and reach the Pacific amid the grand, 
weird scenery of the Sound country, 
where the Japan Current washes the 
coast and creates the “Chinook” wind, 
whose warm breath blows across the 
range, and renders the great Northwest 
fit for the home of the white man. 
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BY MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 
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HOSE minutes which I thought 
were going to be the last of my 
life, commonplace though they 

were, make pictures for me now much 
more vivid than many dramatic scenes 
in which I have since taken part. Here 
was I thrown on my own resources, 
clever, well-educated, and not bad look- 
ing, and yet | was unable to find any- 
thing to do in huge New York. I do 
not think I should have thought of end- 
ing it all, however, except that as I 
strolled slowly toward the ferry, a man 
caught my shoulders, whirled me about, 
looked into my face, laughed slightly, 
and then released me. That little inci- 
dent seemed to show me a black lane of 
horror ahead. There was nothing, I 
thought, but to pay my last pennies for 
my ticket and then seek the merciful 
quiet of the water. 

As I entered the ferry-boat among a 
pushing crowd of homegoers, and saw 
a big automobile chugging along in 
front of me, and caught a gleam of a 
white veil and a delicate cloak, I won- 
dered why that should make me think 
of my old days in boarding-school, 
when Judith Carmichael used to pet and 
bully and detest and defend me, and, for 
the rest, my life was bounded by a quiet 
routine of duties and the sunny length 
of an old orchard wall. Then I looked 
at people around me, their faces still 
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tense from the day’s work, and won- 
dered if any there could be so utterly 
alone as myself. No, my life was not 
worth keeping. 

And yet when the boat touched, I still 
kept it. I was among those who were 
pushed by the throng across the gang- 
plank to shore. At first I thought I 
should go back. Then I decided that I 
had enough money left to buy a poison. 
I was walking, head bent, over the 
rough cobblestones, trying to think what 
sort would be the most painless, when I 
started back just in time to escape be- 
ing run down by an automobile. 

The machine stopped at my side, the 
door opened, and a woman leaned out, 
her long veil fluttering in the autumn 
wind. 

“Well, Fay, you little idiot,” she said 
in deep, throaty tones, “why wouldn't 
being run down by my car do as well as 
drowning? Jump in.” 

I think I screamed, but instinctively 
I obeyed that imperious voice I knew so 
well, and immediately I was looking 
into Judith Carmichael’s dark pagan 
eyes. We had not met for ten years, 
and for a moment I expected to see her 
black curly hair falling to her waist as 
it used to in our school-days. 

“No, it’s done up,” said Judith, “and 
it doesn’t catch on my buttons any more 
and make me swear.” 
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“You're the same as ever,” I said, re- 
membering how uncanny we schoolgirls 
used to find her occasional power ot 
reading our minds. By fitful flashes 
she would seem to know all we thought 
and felt. Again we were like blank 
pages to her, and then, I am afraid, 
Judith sometimes pulled our hair and 
pinched our arms. 

“But how—how did you know?” I 
stammered. 

“Oh, little Fay, if you could see your 
face! Then I saw you when you got 
on the ferry. But it is all right. I am 
going to take you home with me.” 

“You'll let me be your secretary, 
then?” I asked. 

Judith’s eyebrows were straight and 
thick, except near the nose, where each 
broke suddenly into the side of a fine 
thin triangle. When she frowned they 
were drawn together, and made a low- 
ering frame indeed for her deep eyes. 

“T am going to make you my partner ; 
that’s enough,” she said, quickly. The 
same imperious Judith. 

“T have not accepted, you know,” I 
said, with some spirit. “I don’t like 
doing things blindly, and even if you 
are wealthy, I am not going to accept 
charity.” 

“Bless me!” cried Judith. “So little 
Fay has lost some of her meekness! So 
much the better. But there is no ques- 
tion of charity. You'll have to work — 
just as I do.” 

“You work, Judith; you with your 
hundreds of thousands——” 

“T’m not rich now, whatever the 
world may think,” she interrupted. 
“But,” she added, with a teasing, mys- 
terious smile, “I do make a good income 
through private investigations, in which 
you are going to help me.” 

“Investigations? Is it documents— 
research work in statistics, Judith?” 

Judith burst into ringing laughter. 

“The documents I read are decidedly 
human,” she said. “But don’t question 
me any more, child. I want to think. 
We shall be home in a moment.” 

Home proved to be a little sliver of a 
house on Fifth Avenue, rather far up. 
Judith stepped out of the car and was 











about to dismiss the chauffeur when she 

said suddenly: 
“No, wait. 

may need you again. 


I have the feeling that I 
Stop here till I 
come out. I have an intimation,’”’ she 
explained to me as she got out her latch- 
key, “that we are not going to enjoy the 
cozy talk over our hearth that I had 
planned.” 

The hall was dark, but Judith 
switched on the electric lights, and then 
led the way to her box of a drawing- 
room, which was almost dark, too. In 
the gloom I made out a big young man 
standing by the mantel. 

lf Judith felt surprise at seeing him 
she did not show it. She snapped an 
electric button and nodded to him cool- 
ly as she slipped out of her cloak and 
took off her hat. I looked at her with 
renewed admiration. The slim school- 
girl had developed into a magnificent 
woman. Almost six feet she stood, 
straight and firm and supple. Some- 
how she suggested all the freedom and 
grace of a forest. The man was look- 
ing at her, too, but I thought there was 
something half-grudging in his admira- 
tion of her beauty. 

“Well, Eugene?” she said to him at 
last. 

He looked at me irresolutely. 

“IT want to see you alone if I may,” 
he said bluntly. 

I rose, but Judith drew me to her 
side. “I have no secrets from my sis- 
ter, Mrs. Graves,” she said. 

I gasped at the new relationship and 
at the matrimony so _ unexpectedly 
forced upon me. I looked helplessly 
about the bright little drawing-room 
with its chintz-covered chairs and many 
little tables and vases of flowers, while 
Judith continued calmly: 

“Fay, this is Mr. Greer, of whom I 
have told you. Well, Eugene?” 

He bit at his mustache nervously, but 
said nothing. 

“What is it?” she continued impa- 
tiently. “You didn’t come to make love 
to me, T suppose? So you must be in 
trouble.” 

He flushed. “I am still engaged to 
Dick Larrabee’s sister,”’ he said icily. 
“You might have changed since last 
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night,”’ she returned. “So it’s trouble? 
Well, Eugene ?” 

Nothing could equal the insolence of 
her tone. She spoke his name ‘You- 
gene,” and there was something utterly 
contemptuous in her pronunciation. 

“T don’t know why I have come to 
you,” he cried, galled. “Your favors 





I saw a big automobile chugging along in front of me. 


are detestable, and this is a case, too, 
where I need advice, not detective 
work.” 

Judith sat down. “What have you 
done ?” she asked. 

“It’s gambling again,” he began in a 
low tone. 

“And the money ?” 
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She turned quickly aside, but not before his lips had brushed her cheek. 


He tried to answer and then buried 
Judith stretched 
a hand toward him with a half-motherly 


his face in his arms. 
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gesture, and then 
drew it back. When 
she spoke, she said 
rather kindly: 

“You took some 
money ?” 

He shook his head 
in denial. 

“Then you signed 
a name _ not your 
own?” 

Hle nodded in as- 
sent. Judith frowned, 
and getting up, stood 
beside him. 

“It’s the cowardice 
of it, and the stu- 
pidity, that I mind,” 
she said stormily. “It 
would be braver to go 
out and slug a man, 
and you would take 
fewer risks. Well, I 
suppose it’s a ques- 
tion of the tempera- 
ment of the man 
whose name you 
forged unless—— 
But there is some- 
thing more!” 

“Yes,” he said ina 
muffled tone. “Alust 
—must Mrs. Graves 
stay ?” 

Until he glanced at 
me I had ‘forgotten 
that I was Mrs. 
Graves. 

“Now don’t let us 
waste any more time,” 
said Judith decidedly. 
“T need Mrs. Graves 
right here. What 
have you done?” 

“Tt was  Copper- 
leigh’s name I 
forged,” said Greer 
Mesiperately. “I 
thought he was a 
friend of mine and 
would see me through 
a tight place, but 


when it came out I—I had to bargain 


you sacrificed ?” 
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“It's Dick—Dick Larrabee.” 

Judith took a step forward. Her face 
flamed crimson, her eyes glared, and 
she drew in her lips till her mouth was 
a hard line. 

“Go on,” she said. 

“He came on from the West last 
week,” said Eugene slowly. “You 
know he has been shut up in that labora- 
tory of his for years, experimenting. 
What he was after was a process by 
which he could extract gold from gold 
sand and make it pay. You know that 
no process has ever paid before. Well, 
he succeeded as much as a year ago and 
had his furnace constructed, and he has 
been getting options on acres and acres 
of the gold sand land in the West.” 
Eugene paused and began to pace up 
and down the room. “I'll swear, Ju- 
dith, that [——”’ 

Judith turned on him angrily. “Don’t 
waste my time, I tell you. What have 
you done to Dick?” 

“He let me in on his scheme. There 
were only a few men who knew, and 
they have been trying to form a syndi- 
cate. No one knows the process but 
Dick. Copperleigh had got wind of the 
scheme and I had to os 

“What did you tell him?” 

“T’ve done worse,” he said. “I was 
managing the business side of this for 
Dick, and I introduced Copperleigh to 
him as the one man in the East who 
could meet his syndicate and get the 
lands.” 

“Oh, you treacherous dog!” muttered 
Judith. “Copperleigh will get those 
lands for himself; and Dick, the dear 
old student-mole—so helpless So 
Copperleigh knows where the lands are ? 
When did poor Dick tell him?” 

“This afternoon, an hour ago. To- 
night I am to dine with Copperleigh and 
give him the process. Dick was to come, 
too, but he had promised his mother to 
dine with her—- 

Judith cut him short by ringing the 
bell violently. “That is enough,” she 
said bruskly. “We dine with you and 
Copperleigh. Go to the phone, Eugene, 
and call him up. Tell him that I and 
my widowed sister are coming. You 
need not tinderrate our charms. Here, 








Annette,” she said as her maid entered, 
“get one of my black gowns. Cut and 
pin it somehow till it fits Mrs. Graves. 
Tell Stephanie not to mind dinner. Tell 
her to throw together a black semi- 
mourning hat for Mrs. Graves; quick! 
Eugene, first give me the names of those 
men who own the land; quick!” 

The whole house sprang to attention. 
I followed Annette up-stairs, and stood 
while she rapidly fitted a dress to me. 
Down-stairs I could hear Mr. Greer’s 
voice as he gave names and addresses 
to Judith. Then I heard him go to the 
telephone. In a moment Judith rushed 
up-stairs with a paper in her hand. 

“Look here, Fay,” she said. “You 
used to be a shark at chemistry in 
school, didn’t you?” 

I nodded. 

“Then you can read this process for 
extracting the gold. Do you think you 
could master it and put it in a cipher 
form in the next half-hour or so— 
make a cipher for it?” 

I am not prone to take the initiative, 
but with Judith standing there, her 
great dark eyes pouring ardent life into 
mine, what could my spirit do but 
bound to hers in assent? While An- 
nette’s deft fingers worked about me I 
stood reading the process, and then I 
concentrated my will, and thought out a 
cipher which should conceal without be- 
lying the result of Dick Larrabee’s years 
of labor. I hardly noticed as I worked 
that Stephanie was trying a hat on me 
with little nods of approval, and that 
Annette was murmuring in despair that 
all mademoiselle’s black wraps were too 
large for Madame Graves. I wrote 
with a stylographic pen while the two 
women finished dressing me, and I was 
just blotting my last line when Judith 
again dashed into the room where I 
stood. 

“Ready? How well you look! Fay, 
that lovely fair hair of yours was just 
made for a widow.” 

I glanced in the glass, and I did in- 
deed make a demure foil for Judith, and 
surely no one could have looked a more 
discreet chaperon. 

“No time to admire yourself,” said 
Judith. “Now I must race into my 
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clothes. The chauffeurs in a rage be- 
cause he hasn't dined yet, but I told 
him neither had we, for that matter. 
Eugene will be here in a moment. 
Hurry with my lace gown, Annette.” 

“What were you doing?” I asked as 
the maid began to dress her. 

“Sending telegrams and telephoning.” 
Then she added in Italian, to the 
chagrin of Annette: “Still dying of curi- 
osity, Fay ?” 

“I am, and I can do what you expect 
of me more creditably if I’m not quite 
in the dark.” 

“It ought to be plain to you,” she 
said. “I am what I suppose you would 
call a private detective. You know [ al- 
ways had a talent for finding out things 
—intuitions——” 

I nodded. 

“Well, after people and the world 
bored me, I did a few private investi- 
gations for fun. One of my father’s 
old friends is the head of a great de- 
tective bureau. I used to tell him my 
results just to annoy him. When my 
father died and my money proved to be 
nil, I went to this chief and asked for 
work. Of course it’s an unusual occu- 
pation for a girl to follow, but they 
thought I was peculiarly fitted—though 
they don’t like women for that work.” 
She glanced in the mirror. 

“You see, you mustn’t look the part,” 
she went on, “and I don’t. You must 
always keep your head, and I do. You 
must get other people’s secrets, and not 
tell anything, and I do that. And, as 
you may remember, I’ve an eye like a 
lynx. My child, I could tell you some 
big things I’ve been in that would make 
your very hair tingle, and now you'll be 
in them!” 

I confess that my smile was a little 
forced, but Judith had turned away 
from me, and was absorbed in Annette’s 
final touches. 

“Shall I do?” she asked. 

She looked almost too beautiful to 
touch, and I told her she would do. 

“Then come,” she said, seizing her 
gloves, and putting them on as we hur- 
ried down-stairs. She shut the hall 
door after us, and we got into the car 
where Eugene Greer already sat beside 
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the chauffeur. He gave the address 
and the car bounded forward. 

My head was whirling when we dis- 
mounted and entered a fashionable res- 
taurant where Mr. Greer had secured 
a private room. Various heads turned 
to look after Judith as she followed Eu- 
gene through the large public room to 
the doorway where Mr. Copperleigh 
stood. He was a big pink man with 
high cheek-bones and prominent, ob- 
servant eyes. They fastened themselves. 
on Judith, and a quick gleam of interest 
entered their steely depths. When the 
introductions were over, [ almost smiled 
at the change in her. 

The imperiousness was gone. She 
was gentle, responsive, almost purring 
—in short, just the sort of woman 
whom she had divined that Mr. Copper- 
leigh would like. 

When we went to one side of the 
room to remove our wraps, Judith gave 
me a signal to loiter over the unhooking. 
I followed her eyes to the mirror oppo- 
site which she was standing, and there 
I saw Mr. Greer hand my neatly made 
cipher-process to Mr. Copperleigh, who 
in return gave him a check. I could 
almost hear the gasp of relief with 
which the young man took it. Judith 
smiled as we saw him crumple it in his 
waistcoat pocket. 

“IT suppose he will have the sense to 
put a match to it presently,” she mur- 
mured. 

I was too excited to eat very much 
and Eugene made only a pretense at 
touching the food, but Judith and Mr. 
Copperleigh seemed to enjoy themselves 
thoroughly. Eugene watched her with 
a kind of sullen wonder. She seemed to 
be making the talk general, and yet she 
was really devoting herself to Mr. Cop- 
perleigh. I could fairly feel the way in 
which she concentrated upon him all 
her powers of fascination. Her deep, 
throaty voice was by turns sympathetic, 
indifferent, tender, languorous. Her soft 
eyes lured and yet held off. 

The best man reader of women would 
have been hard put to it to understand 
Judith; but one thing I knew, and that 
was that she was trying to prolong the 
dinner to kill time; and also, that in 

















spite of his interest in 
her, there was something 
else in the back of Mr. 
Copperleigh’s mind that 
he never lost sight of. 
Twice he went to the 
telephone and twice he 
came back with a slight 
frown on his pink fore- 
head. During each ab- 
sence Judith pursed her 
lips and shrugged her 
shoulders, but spoke no 
word of explanation to 
us. 

On his second return 
Mr. Copperleigh 
remarked: “I am rather 
expecting some tele- 
grams at my hotel, or a 
long-distance call.” He 
flashed a malicious 
glance at Eugene as he 
spoke. 

“What a coincidence, ” 
said Judith innocently. “I! 
am expecting a long-dis- 
tance call too.” 

“Something very im- 
portant?” asked Mr. 
Copperleigh, with heavy 
archness. “Some poor 
swain who can’t wait to 
put it in a letter?” 

“Oh, dear, no,” said 
Judith, opening her wide 
eyes. “It’s really busi- 
ness and worth as much 
as a pair of gloves to me, 
or a box of bonbons.” 

“Speaking of boxes,” 
said Mr. Copperleigh, “I 
have one for the opera 
to-night.” 

Judith clasped her 
hands with a pretty little 
cry of joy. f 

“But I almost think I shall have to 
let you three go without me,” said Mr. 
Copperleigh waveringly. “I really must 
wait for those messages.” 

Judith’s face fell. “Oh, we couldn’t 
think of going without you,” she said 
softly. “We shouldn’t enjoy a note 
when we thought of what you were 
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He walked away and Judith watched him from the doorway. 


missing. Perhaps your messages will 
come before long.” ; 

“T should like to see your eves as you 
listened to music,” murmured Mr. Cop- 
perleigh. 

Judith appeared not to hear. Eugene 
ground his teeth and my face grew hot 
with indignation. Judith certainly must 
like Dick Larrabee or else Eugene very 
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much to endure for their sakes the fa- 
miliarity of Mr. Copperleigh. 

We were finishing our coffee when a 
message from the telephone office came 
to the door. 

“Oh, I know it’s for me!” cried Ju- 
dith, clapping her hands. She jumped 
to her feet and seized the messenger 
boy in her light but strong grasp. 
“Where is it? Show me the way,” she 
commanded, smothering whatever re- 
mark he may have wished to make. She 
bore him along with her, calling over 
her shoulder: 

“Your turn next, Mr. Copperleigh.” 

For a moment her laughing face held 
him. Then as she disappeared, he rose 
bunglingly from his chair. ‘Of course 
the message is for me,” he said frown- 
ing, “and she——”’ 

“Of course if it were,” I said laugh- 
ingly, “the messenger would have told 
her and she would have been back by 
now. She wouldn’t enjoy a call over 
the telephone that she couldn’t under- 
stand.” 

Mr. Copperleigh hesitated a moment, 
and then he took an irresolute step for- 
ward. 

“She isn’t back. You had better sit 
down and wait for her, Copperleigh,” 
said Eugene in a hoarse voice. 

“T’'ll go after her,” decided Mr. Cop- 
perleigh, and he left the room. 

When the sound of his footsteps died 
away Eugene took out the forged check 
and touched a match to it. 

“Judith’s playing near the edge,” he 
said gloomily. “She sent a lot of tele- 
grams to the owners of the land with 
Dick’s name signed to them, saying that 
any telegrams from Copperleigh were 
not authorized by him. I don’t know 
whether she has taken Dick into her 
confidence or not. Of course Copper- 
leigh has given me this check because 
he is sure of the land and he takes the 
process on trust. I suppose he thinks 
I wouldn’t dare——” His voice trailed 
away into silence. 

“Suppose that message should have 
been for him?” I said at length nerv- 
ously. 

I got up and stood in the doorway. 
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Judith and Mr. Copperleigh were re- 
turning, and she was leaning on his arm. 

“But hang it all, what right had you 
to cut off my connection?” he was say- 
ing angrily. 

“Dear Mr. Copperleigh,” said Judith 
softly, and oh, what a siren note she 
threw into that rich throaty voice of 
hers, “I didn’t suppose it really mat- 
tered, and I couldn't hear that music 
to-night without you. Isn’t it business 
that could be done in the morning ?” 

“Tt can if you pay,” he said, and sud- 
denly leaned toward her. I saw Judith’s 
eyes blaze, and she turned quickly aside, 
but not before his lips had brushed her 
cheek. 

“There ; that is an earnest of my fee,” 
he said. 

“You ask a good deal,’ murmured 
Judith, with what I recognized as 
forced calmness. 

“How long you have been!” I called 
as pleasantly as I could. “Judith, was 
it for you?” 

“No, for Mr. Copperleigh, and I rang 
them off,” she said, for all the world 
like a gleeful schoolgirl. But I caught 
a baneful gleam in her fine eyes. 

“And now we are all going to the 
opera,” said Mr. Copperleigh, “and then 
back here for supper. Just excuse me 
a moment.” 

He walked away, and Judith watched 
him from the doorway. 

“T wonder if he is going to try to 
get those landowners again,” she said 
breathlessly. “But I think I cooked his 
goose in that direction.” She went to 
the mirror and rubbed her cheek till it 
glowed. “The brute!” she said between 
her teeth. 

She walked up and down the room, 
her great eyes blazing, her fingers work- 
ing convulsively. Eugene’s gaze fol- 
lowed her mechanically. I felt sorry. I 
had begun to realize now what her life- 
work was and the sort of career in 
which I was to be a partner. I dil 
full justice to her intuition, her cun- 
ning and her power of quick action, but 
even my imperious Judith had her lim- 
itations. She had been compelled for 
a moment to yield to the brute strength 
of Mr. Copperleigh, and a duller person 
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than I would have 
seen that she loathed 
herself for the forced 
submission. But 
when he came back 
she was all smiles. 

I have no idea what 
the opera was. I do 
not think I really 
heard one note of the 
music. We _ entered 
our box when the sec- 
ond act was well over, 
and even in the pre- 
occupation of getting 
off my wrap I could 
see how the eyes that 
turned to us casually 
were held by Judith’s 
beauty. She took her 
seat superbly, aware 
of her audience, but 
scorning it. Mr. Cop- 
perleigh was not an 
obtuse man. He saw 
the effect she was ma- 
king, and basked in 
his sense of propriet- 
orship. 

Judith almost ig- 
nored him till the cur- 
tain rose. Then, safer 


from scrutiny, she 
was again winning 
and interested. Only 


occasionally, when the 
stage was very dark, 
did she allow her face 
to relax and her se- 
ductive mask to 
change to a look of 
grinding contempt. 

I feit that she was full of suspense, 
and my own nerves answered to the 
strain. The time seemed horribly long. 
I thought the stage lovers would never 
have done with their misunderstandings, 
recriminations and death agonies. Then 
there was a drive back to the restaurant. 

Hardly had we begun to sup when a 
knock sounded at the door and a pale 
young man entered. 

“T am sorry to intrude, sir,” he said, 
“but I could not wait till the messenger 
found and brought you. I have been 
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I took them from Mr. Copperleigh’s unresisting fingers as he gazed ajter her. 


called suddenly to a sick relative. Here 
is your paper.” 

He handed Mr. Copperleigh what I 
saw was the first page of Dick Larra- 
bee’s process for extracting gold from 
sand. I realized at once that Mr. Cop- 
perleigh had suspected something and 
had sent for a chemist during that ab- 
sence from the room just before we had 
gone to the opera. 

“And,” continued the young man, “it 
is impossible to make head or tail of 
it. It is a systematic thing enough, but 
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it seems to be in cipher. Perhaps the 
second page has the key, if you care to 
trust it to me. If you do, I can be found 
at my store in the morning at nine. 
Sorry I can’t put more time on it now, 
but as it stands, it would take days to 
work it out.” 

He pushed the paper into Mr. Cop- 
perleigh’s hand and hurried out. 

Mr. Copperleigh’s face crimsoned, 
and he strode forward to Eugene, his 
chin thrust out at an ugly angle. But 
before any one could speak, another 
knock was heard. 

A slim, tall man, with blue, short- 
sighted eyes and a gentle reflective look, 
entered. 

“Forgive me for coming to a supper 
party to which I was not invited,” he 
said in a slow pleasant voice, with quite 
the air of one who knew that he would 
be welcome; “but I simply do not un- 
derstand the meaning of all these tele- 
grams that have been pouring in on me. 
And what in the world did you mean, 
Judith, by telephoning to mother that I 
was to sit still and say nothing till you 
explained? Some of the telegrams 
read: ‘Mertin’s name is better than 
Copperleigh’s. Consider it settled.’ If 
you can explain, anybody——” 

“Oh, Dick, Dick Larrabee!” said Ju- 
dith softly. Her face was alight with 
a kind of tenderness. 

“Will some one explain?” went on 
Larrabee. “Mr. Copperleigh and I had 
quite agreed before dinner Z 

“Dickie, you ought not to get out of 
range of your test tubes,” said Judith. 

All this time Mr. Copperleigh had 
stood looking from one to another of us 
with an angry, comprehending face. 

“Yes,” nodded Judith to him as she 
motioned me to put on my wraps, “I 
didn’t like the way you were doing my 
friends, Mr. George Copperleigh, so 
I blocked your game. Mertin’s name is 
better than yours. He is my friend, 
and for my sake he will finance the 
syndicate for Mr. Larrabee’s process. 
You may telegraph and telephone now 
till the crack of the doom if you want 
to. The land’s lost to you, and if you 
can make head or tale of the cipher pro- 
cess, you are welcome. Eugene, take 





Dick home and explain to him if you 
have to.” 

She swept the two men out of the 
room with her commanding glance, Lar- 
rabee protesting, Eugene looking as if 
he were glad to leave on any pretext. 
Then Judith faced Mr. Copperleigh. 

“You are a brute,” she said, and her 
voice broke a little. Suddenly, as if 
furious at her own weakness, she went 
up to him and deliberately slapped his 
plump right cheek. “That,” she said, 
“for the kiss you stole, and that,” she 
added, striking him again, “for interest, 
because I had to wait to resent it.” 

A dull glow grew in Mr. Copper- 
leigh’s prominent eyes. He clenched 
his hands. Then he laughed and tore 
my cipher process in two. 

“Take it,” he said. “I might beat 
you yet, for any cipher can be worked 
out. But you’ve got grit. I will get 
my revenge in a better way—a man’s 
way.” 

“A cad’s way!” she cried angrily. 

“T said a man’s way,” he returned. 
“Then you won’t be so ready to be a 
mother in Israel to weaklings like Greer 
and Larrabee.” 

Judith held her head high and swept 
past him. But I caught in the tail of 
her eye an order that I was to get those 
torn papers. Her scene must not be 
spoiled, but she must eat her cake and 
have it too. I took them from Mr. 
Copperleigh’s unresisting fingers as he 
gazed after her. 

“Hurry,” Judith said as I joined her 
in the hall. “I hope Dick and Eugene 
are gone, but if they are we'll have to 
walk home. I haven’t a penny either- 
here or in the house, and I have made 
nothing out of this case. I'll have to 
sell the automobile to-morrow, to last 
us until something else comes along. 
Heigho, little Fay, do you want to re- 
treat, or will you be my partner still ?” 

I stood on tiptoe and kissed her cheek, 
a little pale now. Judith Carmichael 
never lacked for loyal friends, and 
though I was not especially brave I 
vowed then and there that whatever ad- 
venture chance and_ her profession 
brought us, she would always find me 
the most devoted of all who loved her. 
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The Garrulous Mr. Wu. 


The Washington correspondents are 
jubilant over the fact that Wu Ting 
Fang is on his way to America to serve 
another term as Chinese ambassador. 
During his previous stay in this country, 
Mr. Wu was an unfailing source of 
“copy.” He was more frequently in- 
terviewed than any public character 
since the late lamented George [*rancis 
Train. 

We had Mr. Wu on the mysteries of 
poker, Mr. Wu on the candy products 
of Atlantic City, 





declare that Wu Ting Fang could con- 
trive to get himself misquoted with 
greater facility than any other man in 
Washington. 

Mr. Wu is something of a humorist, 
and the correspondents found that they 
could exploit him in that character with 
telling effect. To the public fancy he 
appeared as a witty and wonderfully 
clever Chinaman—and such, in fact, he 
is. The newspaper men assigned him 
to the not altogether dignified r6éle of a 
“Joe Miller’ of the diplomatic corps, 

and he evidently 





Mr. Wu_ on the 
vagaries of the bi- 
cycle, Mr. Wu on 
the military ma- 
neuvers in Man- 
churia, Mr. Wu on 
—and this is where 
his loquacity 
caused the Secre- 
tary of State many 
an uneasy hour 
international _ poli- 
tics and the affairs 
of the American 
people. 

Never did a dip- 
lomat talk more 
and tell less, for 
whenever a. state- 
ment of import 
was credited to 
him, he promptly 
repudiated it. Sec- 
retary Hay used to 
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WU TING FANG, 


Who is again in this country as the official representative of the : 
Chinese Empire. As 


enjoyed the dis- 
tinction. The part 
has been in abey- 
ance since he left 
the capital, and he 
may resume it 
without danger of 
competition. 

It is probable 
that Mr. Wu was 
sometimes 
im1S.q uo tend. 
Certainly a_ great 
deal of fiction has 
been written about 
him. He has been 
credited with wit- 
ticisms that Arte- 
mus Ward uttered, 
and tales _ have 
been told of his ex- 
ploits at Oxtord— 
he was never there. 
a matter of 

















LORD KELVIN, 
The greatest scientist of his age. 


fact, Wu Ting lang received his edu- 
cation in the common schools of Hong- 
kong, where he was born; his success 
in public life is largely due to the 
circumstance of his having married 
a woman of wealth. He is not a man of 
weight in his own country, and former- 
ly made such an indifferent impression 
in America that the acceptance of him 
by the present administration is a mat- 
ter of surprise. 


Baron Kelvin, the First and Last. 


In the youth of our fathers the name 
of Sir William Thomson was a house- 
hold word; but as Baron Kelvin, dur- 
ing the past fifteen years, the greatest 
scientist of his age has been a less fa- 
miliar character to the younger genera- 
tion. Although his attainments were 
extraordinarily wide, his work in con- 
nection with the laying of the Atlantic 
and other great ocean-cables was the 
main foundation of his reputation. 
Lord Kelvin’s chief achievements were 
in the field of electricity. In the past 
half-century he has been connected, 
either actively or in an advisory ca- 
pacity, with almost every important 
electrical enterprise in the world. And 
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yet he said in an address delivered at 
Glasgow University in 1896: “One word 
characterizes the most strenuous of the 
efforts for the advancement of science 
that I have made perseveringly in the 
last fifty-five years. That word is fail- 
ure. I know no more of electrical or 
magnetic force, or of the relation be- 
tween ether, electricity, and ponderable 
matter, or of chemical afhnity, than I 
knew and tried to teach my students 
here fifty years ago, in my first session 
as professor.” 

William Thomson was born of Scotch 
parents in Ireland, and had he lived 
until June of the present year he would 
have been eighty-four. Ile is another 
illustration in support of the claim that 
scientists are the most long-lived of 
men. He was educated at Glasgow 
University, where his father had been 
professor of mathematics, and at Cam- 
bridge—St. Peters, the least-known of 
its colleges, priding itself on having 
housed him. At a very early age he 
displayed extraordinary intellect, and 
was appointed professor of natural phi- 
losophy at Glasgow before he had com- 
pleted his twenty-second year. He re- 
ceived more honors from institutions of 
learning than any other man of his time 

















THE NEW KING OF SWEDEN, GUSTAVE V., 
Who succeeded his father, Oscar II., on December 8. 
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—or, perhaps, of any time—and his 
titles, as recorded in ‘*Who’s Who,” 
take twelve lines in the telling. Baron 
Kelvin, like many another great man, 
leaves no heir, and the peerage which 
was created for him dies with him, 


Oscar the Second, of Sweden. 


Had all the recently reigning sover- 
eigns of Europe been lined up incog- 
nito, and had a physiognomist been 
asked to pick from among them the 
man of most distinguished ancestry, he 
would assuredly have decided upon Os- 
car of Sweden. His handsome 
features, extraordinary stature, 
and majestic mien gave him 
a more kingly aspect than 
any of his compeers; 
and yet he was of un- 
mitigated plebeian de- 
scent. 

The monarch who, 
but for his exalted 
position, might have 
gained distinction as 
a poet and author, re- 
lates the story of the 
origin of his house in 
one of his books en- 
titled “A Romance of 
the Time of Napoleon and 
Bernadotte.” It appears 
that Napoleon jilted Dé- 
sirée Clary—maid of low 





degree—in order to marry 
Josephine Jeauhar- 


nais. Désirée was incon- 
solable for a while, and re- 
fused several offers of marriage, inclu- 
ding one by Junot. Ultimately, she 
gave her hand to Bernadotte, the son 
of a peasant, not because she loved him 
but because she considered him the only 
man in France fit to be compared with 
Napoleon. 

Bernadotte—as every schoolboy 
knows—was adopted by the childless 
Charles the Thirteenth, and succeeded 
him on the throne of Sweden. Strange- 
ly enough, the son of Bernadotte and 
Désirée Clary—who reigned as Oscar 
the First—married Josephine de Leuch- 
tenberg, daughter of Eugene Beauhar- 





THE LATE KING OSCAR OF SWEDEN, 


At the time he ascended the throne, in 
the uniform of his early pro- 
fession—the navy. 


nais and granddaughter of that same 
Joseph.ne for whose sake Napoleon had 
abandoned Oscar’s mother. Thus it 
came about that the late King of Swe- 
den had in his veins the blood of both 
the rival beauties who excited the love 
of “the little corporal.” 

Oscar the Second was the most 
democratic and kindly of monarchs, 
and was beloved by all his people, in- 
cluding the Norwegians, whose recent 
secession from the joint kingdom was 
effected in the most amicable manner. 
He has always lived the most simple 
life, finding his chief pleasures in litera- 

ture and music, in the professional 
pursuit of either of which he 
might have made his mark. 
He had a splendid voice, 
and a talent for musical 
comp osititom 

The words and music 

of many of the hymns 

sung in Swedish 
churches are his. His 
strength and courage 
were proverbial, and 
he possessed two 
medals presented for 
saving life at the risk 
of his own. In Stock- 
holm, where he was as 
familiar a figure as the 
sentry at the gateway of 
Ladugardslandet, the peo- 
ple idolized him, and when 
his body was carried from 
the palace to the tomb of 
the DBernadottes, weeping 
citizens lined the way. 


A Beautiful Bohemian. 

Mayfair is being entertained by the 
novel spectacle of one of the wealthiest 
and most beautiful women in the world 
failing to find happiness elsewhere than 
behind the footlights—the spectacle of a 
being suddenly raised from comparative 
poverty and wearing drudgery, yet 
yearning for the old bohemian life with 
its vicissitudes and its unconvention- 
alities. 

A few years ago “Joe’’ Lewis, a part- 
ner of Alfred Beit, and a man reputed 
to be worth something like one hundred 
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millions of dollars, married Fanny 
Ward, an actress of entrancing beauty 
but of little talent. For a while she 
found the novelty of her new life satis- 
fying, but soon she became restless un- 
der its restrictions and exactions. Then 
an intense longing to go back to the 
stage took possession of her. 

Her husband humored what he be- 
lieved to be a fleeting whim. She had 
a play written especially for her, and 
prepared the most costly wardrobe with 
which an actress has ever been equipped. 
No money was spared in advertising 
and in making all 
the accessories to 
her appearance as 
perfect as possible, 
but it was all of no 
avail. London so- 
ciety laughed at 
her folly. The 
critics refused to 
take her seriously. 
The populace 
doubted her sanity. 
She closed the the- 
ater in disgust, and 
came to America— 
with no better re- 
sult. 

Here is a wom- 
an who can com- 
mand everything 
in the world but 
the one thing she 
most desires. In 
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the foremost all-round musician of his 
age would have made a marked success 
in any other profession that he might 
have adopted. 

Evidence of his versatility is not lack- 
ing. He is a charming writer and no 
mean poet; a critic of taste and acumen ; 
a clever playwright; and a practical 
stage manager. In astronomy, arche- 
ology and mathematics he might qualify 
as a professor. When he was in New 
York last winter for the purpose of con- 
ducting Damrosch’s orchestra, one of 
our magazines contained a strikingly 
original article on a 
biological subject 
from his pen. 

In his special 
sphere, Saint-Saéns 
displays the same 
breadth of knowl- 
edge and = accom- 
plishment. The 
composer of “Sam- 
son and Delilah” 
has written orato- 
rios, symphonies, 
concertos and 
chamber - music 
with equal success. 
More than all this,. 
he was recognized 
as one of the lead- 
ing pianists in 
Europe years ago, 
and is even more 
famous as a_ per- 
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vaudeville — 
advertised to ap- 
pear with ten mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of diamonds on her 
dress—she would doubtless make a 
great hit, but she craves success in le- 
gitimate drama, and—alas! poor mortal 
multi-millionairess—it is beyond her 
reach. 


Camille Saint-Saéns. 


One glance at the face of Saint-Saéns 
suffices to gain the impression of a man 
of achievement. The massive head, the 
expansive brow, and the enormous nose 
are indicative of extraordinary intellect 
and strength of purpose. It is proba- 
ble that the man who is recognized as 


Who prefers the stage to a life of luxury. 


MISS FANNY WARD, former upon the 


organ. Forty years 
ago, Berlioz pro- 
nounced him “one of the greatest mu- 
sicians of our epoch.” But the spread 
of his development has been at the ex- 
pense of stature. Had he devoted his 
endeavors to any one or two particular 
fields of musical pursuit, he must have 
earned a lasting reputation. As it 1s, 
he will be remembered by the next gen- 
eration as a musical exquisite rather 
than as a master. 

It goes without saying that a man of 
such varied gifts has an unusually inter- 
esting personality. Saint-Saéns is 
whimsical, easily irritated, but generous 
and warm-hearted. He is appreciative 
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CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 


The celebrated French composer. 


of the merits of rivals, and ever ready 
to encourage and assist young mu- 
sicians. But, although his judgment is 
beyond question, his opinion changes 
with the inconstancy of a weather-vane. 
One day he will prognosticate a brilliant 
future for a composer, and the next pro- 
nounce him a hopeless failure. 

The explanation of these vagaries is 
to be found in the peculiarly mercurial 
temperament of the man. THe is suscep- 
tible to every slightest influence, and 
varying moods seize and leave him as 
windy clouds pass over the moon. His 
great fund of diversified knowledge 
makes him at home in almost any circle. 
He is a brilliant conversationalist, orig- 
inal, paradoxical and piquant. He is apt 

as was Gladstone—to surprise his 
hearers with an exhibition of extensive 
knowledge on some subject of which he 
is not suspected of knowing anything. 


The Wizard of the Wind. 

The average American city-man 
cherishes the delusion that the United 
States Weather Bureau is maintained 
for the express purpose of advising him 
as to when he should wear gum-shoes 
to the office, or what weight overcoat 
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he should put on when leaving home. 
Because the daily bulletins are not in- 
fallible guides in these—to him—su- 
premely important matters, he derides 
the “weather man”; and if the condi- 
tions require a long continuance of un- 
favorable prognostications, he curses 
the forecaster, whom he is apt to sus- 
pect of controlling the elements. 

The fact is that the daily forecasts 
published in the newspapers are the 
least consequential feature of the work 
of our Weather Service—which is ad- 
mittedly the best in the world. The 
man who sits in his office in Washing- 
ton, receiving constant reports from 
every quarter of the country, calcula- 
ting the course of the blizzard, tracing 
the track of the tornado, or figuring the 
effect of the rainfall, is duly considerate 
of the health and convenience of the or- 
dinary citizen, but his main efforts are 
directed towards more momentous 1s- 
sues, 

The dwellers upon the banks of our 
great rivers look to the “weather man” 
for warning of impending floods. The 
farmer, the fruit-grower and the tobac- 
co-planter depend upon him for notice 








WILLIS L. MOORE, 
Chief of the United Siates Weather Bureau, 
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of untimely frosts. The settlers on our 
Western plains know that he will not 
allow a hurricane to strike them un- 
awares. The mariners on our coasts 
count on him for intimation of the com- 
ing storm. During the past winter he 
sent thousands of emergency telegrams 
to threatened points, and at each the 
telephone took up the 
tale, and locomotives, 
running through re- 
mote distrrets, 
shrieked the tidings 
with preconcerted sig- 
nals; or freight cars, 
placarded with such 
legends as “Blizzard,” 
“Big Drop,” “Heavy 
Snow,” blazoned the 
news. 

The Bureau aims to 
give our agricultural 
population at least 
twenty-four hours’ no- 
tice of any great 
change in the weather, 
and seldom fails to do 
so. Of even greater 
consequence is the 
service rendered to 
our seafaring people. 
The host of coastwise 
craft that trame 
among our ports are 
particularly subject to 
the effects of sudden 
storms during the 
winter months. At 
the first indication of 
a storm the Weather 
Bureau sends its no- 
lices to every region 
likely to be affected by 


it. Signals are hoisted DOROTHY 


on all the watch-tow- 
ers, and within forty- 
five minutes of the dictation of a warn- 
ing by the chief at Washington, a copy 
of it is placed in the hands of every 
captain in every lake and ocean port of 
the United States. 

3efore the Bureau’s service was in- 
stituted, seventy-five per cent. of all the 
losses on the lakes was attributable to 
storms; now less than twenty-five per 





Who averted a panic in a crowded theater. 


cent. is due to this cause. It is cal- 
culable that the Bureau directly pre- 
vents the destruction of $30,000,000 
worth of property every year, not to 
mention the thousands of lives that 
would be sacrificed to the elements but 
for its intervention. 

Willis Moore—the man who conducts 
this wonderful and 
benevolent agency— 
is a very modest indi- 
vidual, intensely de- 
voted to the service 
which has vastly im- 
proved at his hands. 
His career of useful- 
ness commenced at 
eleven years of age, 
when he joined his fa- 
ther, who was with 
Grant’s army, and 
sold papers to the 
troops in the field. 
Later, he served on 
the Burlington Hawk- 
eye as a reporter, and 
in course of time 
joined the Signal 
Corps, which was the 
first direct step to- 
wards his present po- 
sition. 


A Little Heroine. 

A kinetoscope and 
vaudeville entertain- 
ment was in progress 
at the town-hall of 
Gloucester City. The 
audience sat in dark- 
ness awaiting the pro- 
jection of a picture 
upon the screen, when 
a few sparks spurted 
from the machine, as 
commonly — happens. 
There was no danger, but some one 
shouted “Fire!” and, in an instant, a 
panic was precipitated in the densely 
packed place. Men, women and chil- 
dren sprang from their seats and joined 
in a mad scramble for the exits. 

Near the front of the house sat Pro- 
fessor Fielding and his daughter Doro- 
thy. At the first sound of alarm the fa- 


FIELDING, 
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ther grasped the situation; and, with a 
few earnest words of encouragement to 
the little girl, lifted her upon the stage. 
As the rush began, the child’s tremulous 
treble rose in the well-known words of 
“School Days.” The attention of the 
struggling crowd was caught, and its 
single impelling thought interrupted. 
As the song continued, with its soothing 
influence, reason resumed its sway. The 
masses round the doors broke, and the 
audience began sheepishly to return to 
their seats. A few women had fainted, 
a few children were injured, but a seri- 
ous catastrophe had been averted by the 
pluck of a little girl. 


A Sensational Sculptress. 


Eight years ago an American ne- 
gress scarce past the age of short frocks 
arrived in Paris, friendless and almost 
penniless. The restricted course of the 
industrial art school of Philadelphia 
had sufficed to reveal her gift and 
arouse her ambition. She had come to 
the French capital with nothing but a 
natural talent for sculpture to recom- 
mend her; but that, in the most demo- 
cratic art center of the world, was suf- 
ficient to command help and encourage- 
ment. 

She joined the class of Raphael Col- 
lins and worked hard, meanwhile earn- 
ing just enough to keep body and ‘soul 
together, by repairing broken statuary. 
At the end of two years she had made 
considerable progress in her art, but had 
not found a sale for a single one of her 
pieces. At a glance her work revealed 
extraordinary power for one so young. 
It was original, and excellent in tech- 
nic, but the subjects were repellent. 
Dealers were impressed, but they 
doubted if buyers could be found for 
such horrible conceptions. The girl 
knew that much of her strength lay in 
the tendency of her imagination toward 
the uncanny, and she wisely kept on her 
course; but she had reached a state 
verging on despair when a happy chance 
gave a new impetus to her efforts. 

Rodin—the greatest sculptor of the 
age, and himself a depicter of the eerie 
—heard of this struggling disciple, and 

















META VAUX WARRICK, 


An American negro sculptress whose works are being com- 
pared with Rodin’s. 


invited her to call upon him. Before 
the gifted negress left Paris the master 
declared that he considered it an honor 
and a pleasure to visit her studio. But 
on that day, six years ago, she trudged 
up to his house, in humble apprehension, 
carrying the clay model of a character- 
istic subject—‘Silent Sorrow.” It is 
the squatting figure of an old man, lit- 
erally eating his heart out in grief. 
Rodin took the thing in his hands and 
scrutinized it silently, while the girl 
stood in trembling expectancy beside 
him. He turned the piece this way and 
that; held it first at arm’s length and 
then close to his weak eyes; ran his 
nervous fingers over the protuberant 
muscles; and at length handed it back, 
with scarcely a glance at his visitor. 

“My child,” he said, “you are a sculp- 
tor. No need for worry—no need for 
doubt. You will be famous some day. 
Good-by! Work on—work on!” 

That was the turning-point. Meta 
Warrick went back to her studio de- 
termined to persevere. Success came 
sooner than she could have hoped for. 
In less than two years’ time Monsieur 
Bing, the famous dealer and art con- 
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noisseur, began to buy her work; the 
press began to notice “the sculptor of 
horrors,” as they dubbed her. Bing ex- 
hibited twenty or more of her pieces in 
his galleries, and her reputation was es- 
tablished. 

Some of her most — sensational 
“spasms,” as Paris called them, were 
“The Wretched,” a group of human be- 
ings in which every form of suffering 
is depicted: “Q(&<dipus” in the act of 
plucking out his eyes; “Carrying the 
Dead Body,” in which a man is shown 
staggering under the burden of his 
brother’s corpse; and “The Thief on 
the Cross,” brutal and in agony, 
but mocking and unrepentant. 

Rodin was _ thirty-five 
years of age and _ had 
worked for thirteen 
years, before the Salon 
recognized him. Meta 
Warrick was little 
over twenty and had 
been but three years 
m Paris when her 
work was accepted 
and given promi- 
nence. She has now 
returned to her home, 
and had hardly arrived 
in America when she 
was honored by a commis- 
sion for a large group 
from the Jamestown Ex- 
position. 


A monarch of the “Old King Cole” is R 
order. knew it. He then put his 


A Royal Reformer. 


These be troublous times for rulers 
of realms. King and kaiser, sultan and 
shah, czar and emperor ride the steed of 
state with shaky seat. Grim Revolu- 
tion raises his gory head in many a 
country of Christendom and Islam with 
portentous promise. 

In one case, at least, we can sympa- 
thize with the uneasy head that wears 
a crown. In Portugal, the ruler is in 
accord witii the proletariat, and his ar- 
bitrary actions have been taken in their 
interests. Conditions were unspeakably 
bad in the little kingdom until Prime 
Minister Franco, at the instigation of 
his master, turned the titled loafers and 









DON CARLOS OF PORTUGAL, 


corrupt bureaucrats out of their nest- 
ing-places, and thus relieved the com- 
monalty of about $6,000,000 of unneces- 
sary annual taxes at one cut. 

Carlos of Portugal is a monarch of 
the. “Old King Cole’ order—good-na- 
tured, domestic, easy-going and benevo- 
lent. His appearance and tastes saver 
of the bourgeois. He takes the great- 
est delight in the little adventures that 
grow out of his habit of going about 
the country in an unpretentious manner. 

Last summer an old market-woman 
with a donkey-cart obstructed the pas- 
sage of his automobile. The king—al- 

ways glad to have a heart-to-heart 

talk with one of the common 
people — jumped out and en- 
tered into conversation 
with her. She proved 
to be a crusty old dame 
who was at the mo- 
ment particularly put 
out by the prepara- 
tions that her fellow 
villagers were ma- 
king to greet the 
king, who was ex- 
pected to pass by in 
the course of the day. 

She declared her im- 

patience with so much 
fuss about “a fat, lazy, 
good-for-nothing fellow.” 
Don Carlos assured her 
that the king was all of 
that and worse, if she only 


burly shoulders to the 
back of her cart, hiked it out of the rut 
in which it was stuck, and slipped a 
gold-piece into her horny hand. Then 
with a jolly laugh, he sent her on her 
way, happy but perplexed. 

Don Carlos is fortunate in other 
things besides his easy-going disposi- 
tion and good digestion. His queen is 
accounted by all odds the most beauti- 
ful member of any royal family, and is 
one of the most beautiful women in 
Europe. She is one of the three fa- 
mous daughters of the late Comte de 
Paris. She has lately been traveling 
in England under the title of “Marquesa 
de Villavicosa.” 
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HEPHEARD’S HOTEL, 
Cairo, January 31st. 

Cairo! It seems too exciting to be 
actually true, and since we arrived two 
days ago we’ve kept so fearfully busy, 
just seeing and hearing, that I haven’t 
had a moment to write up my “Trip 
Abroad.” 

“We left the Hotel Khedivial, at 
Alexandria, very early on the morning 
of the 28th, as soon as Mrs. Walker’s 
head could stand traveling. It’s only 
three hours and a half down here, but 
it’s the queerest thing—and everybody 
says it’s the same with them—as soon as 
you strike this side of the pond you 
grow horribly conservative about rail- 
roads. Three hours seems an eternity 
to travel; perhaps in this case the white 
dust and the funny little railway car- 
riages had something to do with the 
impression of monotony. 

Then, too, I was in an awful hurry 
to get my home mail. I hadn’t had a 
line from Jim since that cable at Naples, 
and it was too wonderful getting a 
really huge long letter all about home 
people, and Jim, and everything. It 
made me so homesick I wanted to take 
the boat straight back. 

Mrs. Walker said I was a silly girl, 
and then she reminded me of the “con- 
ditions,” and so I decided to stick it 
out. Nobody ever worked harder for 
their money, and yet that isn’t quite 
true, either, for I am having a splen- 
did time, if it were only not for being 
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separated from Jim. That—and one 
other thing that has been weighing on 
my conscience or my heart, fearfully, 
ever since the day we left Alexandria. 
I was pretty much flustered there, so 
much had happened. That sudden rev- 
elation about Prince Khalil Khabestari, 
and everything. I suppose I was rath- 
er distrait. Well, anyway, something 
awful, really awful, happened. I never 
can quite get over it. 

That morning, after I found out 
about the prince, I was up very early, 
and suddenly Mrs. Walker decided—she 
always decides things suddenly—that 
we would take the first train for Cairo. 
It was a scramble, I can tell you, to 
get our things together. 

When we were well on the train, 
and started, and it was too late to go 
back, I was seized with that feminine 
shudder that all women experience 
when they remember they have left 
something behind them in traveling. I 
knew that some precious article was 
missing, and I couldn’t for the life of 
me think what it was. I asked Mrs. 
Walker, and she answered me that she 
always “packed with system,” that it 
was the only way-to do, and that I must 
learn the same. So I began at once to 
apply systems of all sorts: “Shoes, 
stockings,” etc., etc., trying to recollect 
what it could be I had forgotten. 

Then, all of a sudden, it flashed 
across me! I had left behind, under 
my pillow in my room, at the Khedivial 
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would let it burn me 
to the bone if I 
could only have it 
back, and never take 
it off again. 

Well, all this isn’t 
Cairo; and I sup- 
pose since I’m here 
I must at least get 
some joy out of it. 
Of course we tele- 
graphed at once to 
Alexandria, but no 
answer has come yet 
about my bracelet. 


SHEPHEARD’S 

Hote, Catro, 

February Ist. 
From the minute 
we struck this place 
we have been in a 
confusion that is 

perfectly thrilling. 
There was every 
sort of people under 
the sun at the rail- 
way-station, 
and they all seemed 
to have come just to 
meet us. Such ges- 
ticulating and _ yell- 
ing you never heard. 


“Tt was a scramble, I can tell you, to get our things together.” Rat then, veiling 
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Hotel—oh, shame, that I should have to 
write it here!—Jim’s engagement pres- 
ent to me! It was a bracelet he had 
had especially made for me, with very 
peculiar links and with gne single red 
stone in the clasp, a stone cut in such 
a way that it appeared, at a glance, like 
any other stone, but if you looked close- 
ly at it, you could see it made the letter 
“B.” B, Jim said, stood, of course, for 
Beatrice, and also it was the first letter 
of Bliss, and that was why he had had 
the edges of that little red stone in- 
dented. 

I adored the bracelet, of course. It 
was my dearest possession in the world 
—the first present Jim ever gave me, 
think of it! -I always took it off at 
night because it hurt my arm, and 
tucked it under my pillow. Now, I 





is the order of 
the day here. No matter what lan- 
guage or what dialect a man may have 
learned, in Cairo he always yells. The 
only gentle people are the women, and 
they are too lovely. You can just see 
their eyes above the filmlike veils that 
are bound across their faces. They go 
about on donkey-back. They glide 
around the bazaars lisping in soft, sweet 
tones that are a perfect music to the 
ear. 

How can I ever give my impressions 
of Cairo except pell-mell, just as they 
happen to rush in upon my eager mind? 
Everywhere there is sunshine—splen- 
did, gorgeous sunshine—just like that 
we have in the U. S. A. And low be it 
spoken, everywhere there are mosqui- 
toes and flies, just like those in the 
U.S. A. 
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The children make your heart ache, 
for their superstitious mothers are 
afraid that clear water and soap used 
on their little faces will expose them 
to the “evil eye,” and then woe betide. 
So they never wash, and as flies are 
treated with respect on account of the 
Mohammedan worship of insects and 
animals, the poor, darling babies are 
left as foraging-ground for the winged, 
six-footed feeders. Their eyes are al- 
most devoured out of their heads, and 
nobody thinks it might be better to re- 
member humanity a moment and forget 
superstition and idol worship. 


SHEPHEARD’S HoTEL, CAIRO, 
February 2nd. 
There are two rather nice men at the 
hotel. Some friends of Mrs. Walker’s 
introduced them to us. One is a 
Frenchman, a count, and the other is an 
Italian prince. I think I like the count 
the better, but Mrs. Walker is crazy 
about the Italian. She says his man- 
ners are so absolutely perfect. We see 
a lot of them. They go around all the 
time with sis, some new place every 
day. They are really quite attractive, 
though I’m not sure I like foreigners as 
much as I thought I was going to at 
first. 


SHEPHEARD’sS HoTEL, CAtRo, 
February 4th. 

We are going, in a day or two, up to 
Memphis by rail. I simply can’t realize 
it. It seems as though we would get off 
at Memphis, Tennessee, or something 
like that. I wouldn’t care where we got 
off if only Jim were there! 

The Italian and the Frenchman are 
going with us, and we are coming back 
by way of the desert to the Pyramids 
and the Sphinx, and from there to 
Cairo, partly by donkey-back and partly 
by trolley. We can’t “do the Nile” this 
time, Mrs. Walker says. It’s four thou- 
sand two hundred miles long, and would 
take us too much time. She’s got the 
itinerary all made out. 

We heard from the Khedivial Hotel 
yesterday about my bracelet. They 
know absolutely nothing about it. It is 
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too disheartening. They say that the 
room was searched, but that I must 
have made a mistake, for they can find 
nothing. Soine one else—an Italian 
gentleman—had already moved into the 
room when my telegram came, but he 
permitted them to hunt everywhere, and 
assured them that if he found anything 
he would let them know. I haven't 
dared tell Jim yet. It is too awful, 
and he might think it was neglect on my 
part. Oh, Jim, darling, I love you bet- 
ter than anything in the world! 


SHEPHEARD’S HoTEL, CatRo, 
February sth. 

A lovely letter from Jim! He says 
I’m getting richer and richer; all my 
investments are turning out splendidly. 
Oh, dear, I wish my six months were 
up! They seem like a hundred. It is 
just a month since we left New York. 
Darling Jim, how I will love him to 
make up for all this! 

The Italian and the Frenchman are 
more and more empressés, as they say 
here. Every “polite” person in Cairo 
speaks French, and I am so glad I 
studied it in my idle hours at Rawlins. 


i Wh] 





“You can just see their eyes above the filmlike veils 
that are bound across their faces.” 
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They are both ready to take us any- 
where at any hour. 

This morning, as Mrs. Walker wanted 
to sit on the veranda at Shepheard’s 
and “rock,” the Frenchman, Count Per- 
selle, stayed with her, and I made the 
rounds of the bazaars with Prince Ar- 
megnia—that “g’’ isn’t sounded at all, 
and they might as well drop it, except 
that their whole life is made up of 
things that are no longer sounded, but 
that they wouldn’t drop for anything. 

We went through the “new Cairo” 
first, the part of the city that reminds 
me of Rawlins. It has trolleys and elec- 
tric lights and sewers and waterworks 
and all the modern improvements built 
by the Khedive Ismail, whom they 
called ‘The Spendthrift,” I suppose be- 
cause he believed in plumbing. He had 
three hundred wives, which was rather 
extravagant, too. When I heard this I 
felt more leniently toward Prince Kha- 
lil. 

We soon got into the really old Cairo, 
and at last into the bazaars. They are 
perfectly fascinating. The streets are 
very, very narrow, and the houses are 
built in such a way that the upper 
stories jut out over the sidewalk. This. 
sounds prosaic and like masonry and 
architecture, but those Cairene balconies 
are dreams of wood-carving and deli- 
cate little screen blinds, with some mys- 
terious veiled figure always lurking be- 
hind. 

There are “sweet shops,” or what 
we would call candy stores, and jewelry 
shops and rug shops and old curio 
shops, all opening into the bazaar; and 
most of the salesmen—lovely Arabs or 
Turks, with fez on their heads or tur- 
bans of bright colors—sit in their own 
front windows plying their trades. 
They all speak a little English, and in- 
sist to you that they have “been Chi- 
cago,” “been World’s Fair.” Every 
here and there are donkey-stands, where 
you can hire a steed, and a boy to prod 
him on his way, for the huge sum of 
fifteen cents an hour. 

The Italian prince and I strolled all 
about. I bought a lot of trinkets for 
people at home. I didn’t dare venture 
on anything very grand, for they say 


’ 


the Arabs are awful swindlers, and that 
most of the antiques are made by the 
gross in Paris and shipped out here. 

All the time the prince kept hinting 
that he wanted to make me a present, 
but that there was nothing in the bazaar 
good enough for me! I don’t like for- 
eign men nearly as well as I thought I 
was going to at first. 

One thing that rather exasperates me 
is that Mrs. Walker seems so crazy 
about having me with the Italian. I 
suppose it’s because he’s a prince. Her 
enthusiasm sort of gets on my nerves, 
especially because she knows I’m en- 
gaged, and that I perfectly adore Jim. 


Mena House, THE Pyramips, 
February 7th. 

We took the train yesterday to Bed- 
rashen, and there transferred ourselves 
to donkey-back, and visited Memphis: 
first the Mastaba of Ptahhotep, which 
is a most beautiful subterranean tomb 
with strange poetic decorations on the 
walls; and then the tombs of Apis, the 
Sacred Bull. His sarcophagus—I had 
to look that word up in the dictionary 
—is eleven feet high, severt feet wide, 
and thirteen feet long! 

But when it comes to describing such 
things, I prefer to do as Mr. Lorenz 
does in his book, just say: “See Bae- 
deker.” 

From Memphis we came on donkey- 
back to the Mena House, and to-mor- 
row we are going to visit the Pyramids 
and see the Sphinx. Just think, it is 
six thousand years old! It makes you 
feel so small and insignificant, and yet 
nothing could put my love for Jim in 
the shade or cause my happiness to 
seem one bit less important. 

Prince Armegnia fell off his donkey 
on the way over to the Mena House! I 
couldn’t help wondering what he’d do 
on a bucking bronco. | Whew, what 
lessons Jim could give him in riding 
and pluck and everything, for the mat- 
ter of that! He’s still talking about 
giving me a present when he finds 
something worthy of me. 

Well, when we got him back on his 
donkey we trotted along, and, somehow 
or other, Mrs. Walker and Count Per- 
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selle got lost or strayed or stolen, so 
the prince and I arrived at the Mena 
House alone, and they thought we were 
a bridal couple. We had the most aw- 
ful time making them understand. 

I do wonder what his present is go- 
ing to be, when he finally gets the thing 
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But there is the human-impression 
side, of course. 

When I got down by the huge 
Sphinx, and actually gazed at it, I 
wanted to be alone. I escaped from the 
others and just filled my eyes and mind 
and heart with the most marvelous sight 
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“All the time the prince kept hinting that he wanted to make me a present, but that there was nothing 
in the bazaar good enough for me !” 


he thinks good enough to offer the sig- 
norina Americana! 


THE GIZEH PyRAMIDs, 
February 8th. 
Once more I feel like simply stating, 
as Mr. Lorenz does in his book: “For 
the Pyramids of Gizeh, see the guide- 
books: Murray is-useful, Baedeker is 
indispensable.” 


I have ever imagined. I was scared at 
first, the greatness of the monument is 
so appalling, Then I began to wonder 
and wonder. People have said so much 
about the Sphinx—they call it the “Rid- 
dle.” It didn’t seem like a puzzle to 
me. It seemed like the most eloquent 
expression of the same old thought ; the 
struggle between the Man and the 
Beast in us, between God and Mammon, 
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the Soul and the Body, the everlasting 
fight between Spirit and Matter. The 
ponderous body is so evidently, to my 
way of thinking, meant to show the im- 
portance of material influences, and the 
wonderful human head is so far-seeing, 
so- penetrating, so soulful, so spiritual 
and meditative. 

Well, when I got back to the others 
they had entered into conversation with 
a lady from Speonck, or some such 
place, who was trying to get an “up- 
lift,” but who couldn’t “see it.” She 
said she liked “parts of the Sphinx.” I 
couldn’t help wondering which parts. 

Mrs. Walker said to her: 

“Well, I confess I was disappointed at 
first myself. 
grows on me.” 

The lady from Speonck heaved an 
awful sigh. 

“I’m glad it doesn’t grow on me,” 
she said, “it’s too heavy!” 

Our dragoman is a splendid-looking 
Arab, and so attentive. He beats away 
all the dreadful crippled and maimed 
beggars who come, crying “bakshish,” 
after all foreigners, and the awful 
swarms of pedlers who insist upon sell- 
ing you their wares. There are mil- 
lions of them at the Pyramids. By the 
way, I should think it ought to be a 
good place for the prince to buy me that 
present! 

When we went over to the Pyramids 
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But the Sphinx really 


it was already after three in the after- 
noon, but the heat was perfectly terri- 
ble. I said to the dragoman: 

“It must be about ninety in the shade 
here, Ahid Suef!” 

And he showed his teeth and smiled 
and made lovely gestures, and said: 

“Ah, yes, miss, but you don’t have 
to stay in the shade!” 

I suppose this is Oriental politeness. 

We drenched ourselves with Pyra- 
mid dust, and paid poor Arabs _ to 
scramble for us up to the top of the 
highest, and dreamed about princesses 
and queens of days gone by, for whom 
princes and kings caused hundreds of 
thousands of slaves to toil their life- 
times out. I couldn’t help thinking of 
Prince Armegnia’s present in compari- 
son. 

Nobody really knows why Cheops 
built just that very strange, four-sided 
monument, nor exactly for what it 
served; and so, why not dream? I 
dreamed that Jim and I were there to- 
gether thousands of years ago, and that 
we had all that time before us in which 
to love, love, love each other. Oh, Jim, 
darling, I do want you, my honey, yes, 
I do! 


SHEPHEARD’S Hote, Cairo, 
February roth. 

The ride back from the Pyramids over 
the desert yesterday afternoon was the 
most beautiful thing { ever imagined. 
The sun went down, down, down into 
the sand. Then there was a fiery glow 
that lasted a few moments, the most in- 
tense orange hue, then it faded to yel- 
low, paler and paler, then darkness, the 
blue darkness of the Eastern nights, 
with the stars so near they seem like 
golden lanterns, hung there for one to 
unfasten from the skies and light one- 
self through life with. I know upon 
what way I would illumine my path 
—toward my Jim. 

It seemed horribly prosaic to take the 
trolley back over the last stretch of the 
desert into Cairo. 

Not a line from the hotel at Alex- 
andria. I don’t believe I shall ever see 
my bracelet again, and I can’t have one 
made like it, for it was Jim’s own de- 























sign with those pecul- 
iar links and the lit- 
tle red “B.” I sup- 
pose some native 
maid or man took a 
fancy to it. Alack 
and alas! 


SHEPHEARD’S 
Hore, Carro, 
February 11th. 

Only two days 
more in this heavenly 
place, and I have 
given no idea what- 
ever of it in my diary! 

We have seen, ev- 
erything, little and 
big: The obelisk at 
Heliopolis where the 
Central Park obelisk 
came from, and the 
citadel and the mum- 
my of the great Ram- 
eses, and the very 
toilet-articles that the 
Queen Amenertais 
used—the most ex- 
quisite little wooden 
combs with carved 
handles, the little cups 
of rouge for the lips 
and black for the eyes—all marvelously 
graceful in form; and seeming to have 
been but so short a time ago touched 
by the lovely, slender hands of the 
queen, who in reality has been sleeping 
for thousands of years. 

Count Perselle has arranged for me 
to go to the Khedivial ball to-night. I 
am awfully excited about it—a royal 
ball at a royal palace! The prince said 
something to Mrs. Walker about. ma- 
king me a present! Mrs. Walker says 
he is quite daft about me. 
the bracelet. It is too disheartening. 





SHEPHEARD’s Hore, CArRo, 
February 12th. 

The ball was the most entrancing 
thing I ever imagined. The palace is 
enormous. The rooms stretch on, one 
after the other, with a splendid sweep 
that fairly takes one’s breath away. 
Bou- 


There were flowers everywhere, 
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No news of - 








“The ball was the most entrancing thing I ever imagined.” 


gainvillia—wonderful pale purple blos- 
soms—and jasmine and tropical plants. 
The women were, of course, all in Eu- 
ropean dress, and the men were in regi- 
mentals or native costumes of some 
sort. The Austrian diplomats had vel- 
vet doublets with fur, and-huge eagle’s 
feathers in their caps. There were Eng- 
lish soldiers and Arab lanciers and 
Sudanese infantry officers and Egyptian 
cavalry officers, and the whole scene 
was so brilliant that I forgot all about 
knowing nobody, and enjoyed to the full 
looking on. 

Of course, our escort was very kind 
and courteous, and looked out for us in 
a charming manner—I like him much 
better than the Italian. All evening 
there was what they call a buffet, where 
you could find sandwiches and cham- 
pagne and native wine-cups and punches 
and things; and toward three o’clock— 
just think of it, but the ball never be- 
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“Ye gods! 


gan until after eleven—there was a reg- 
ular supper served. What I shall not 


forget was the dazzling impression ° 


made by the brilliant costumes in that 
Oriental setting. 

It was a delightful ending to a most 
agreeable visit. To-morrow we leave 
Caire. 


SHEPHEARD’s Hote, CArrRo, 

February 13th. 
Our train goes in a few minutes. We 
have just telegraphed again to Alexan- 
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What did I see?—Jim’s engagement present to me !” 


dria about the bracelet, and to say we 
are coming at 





Later. 

I was interrupted, but must write 
down what has happened! 

Who ever could have imagined such 
a thing? 

No, it is incredible! 

But I am beginning to think only 
the incredible is possible with these for- 
eigners. 

Well, here goes, then—I shall never 
tell Jim, no not as long as I live. 
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About half an hour ago, as I was 
just writing up my journal, word was 
brought that the Prince Armegnia 
was down-stairs and wanted to say 
good-by to Miss Marsh; that he had 
something very especial to say to me—I 
really had forgotten about the present 
for the moment—so down I went. 

He was waiting in a corner of the 
big hall behind some palms, and he 
seemed very anxious to have me join 
him there, so I went over, of course. 
Then he began some sort of sentimental 
rot about being so awfully sorry I was 
leaving, and how much knowing me 
had meant to him, and how he begged 
me not to put him altogether out of my 
life; and then he said that, in order to 
help me sometimes ‘think of him, he 
wanted to give me a little souvenir. I 
was rather bored, and wished he would 
hurry up; that souvenir was getting to 
be rather a joke. 
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Well, he gave it to me, and he asked 
me please to open the box before I said 
good-by. So I opened it on the spot, 


and Ye gods! What did I see? 
I can’t believe my eyes yet, and still 
here it is now before me as I write: 
Jim’s engagement present to me! The 
bracelet, with the peculiar links of Jim’s 
own design, and the little red stone that 
makes a “B” if you look well at it! My 
bracelet, my darling’s gift that I left in 
Alexandria! And there was the Italian 
gentleman who took my room after we 
left. I don’t call him a gentleman. I 
call him a plain th——— Well, I sup- 
pose that wouldn’t be polite, but, real- 
ly, I could hardly keep from crying out 
when he gave me, in his most empressé 
manner, my own bracelet! 

That was the present he had been 
talking about for two weeks. No won- 
der I don’t like foreigners as much as I 
thought I was going to! 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Ballad of the Boat 


EEP in a sand-strewn, fresh repose, 
The old boat lies and cannot stir; 

Around its keel the salt wind blows, 

And many a wild sea traveler 
About the planks will poise and fly; 

There dart across its tranquil rest 
The hardy sea-bird’s haunting cry, 

The. glimmer of the sea-bird’s breast. 


Most beautiful, and bleak, and bare, 
The brown links stretch, forever blown . 
By winds that wash with keenest air 
The cemetery green and lone, 
The grave where the dead sailor lies, 
Close folded in his dwelling dim. 
Under the wide and starry skies 
Lies the old boat and waits for him. 


Until the boat that lies asleep 
Is washed about with sandy foam— 
The old boat dreameth of the deep, 
Recovering its ancient home. 
Now once again the sail is set, 
Again tiiey leave the shore behind, 
And it is on the ocean yet, 
Driven before a stormy wind! 





May KENDALL. 




















By Rupert Hughes 


Author of “American Composers,” “The Love Affairs of Great Musicians,” etc. 


AS Jones any children?” 
“Yes; two are living, and one 
is an American composer.” 

In this epitaph, Leonard Liebling, 
himself an American composer and very 
much alive, especially as a critic, has 
summed up a prevalent view of our na- 
tional music-masters. 

Somebody used to say: “Never press 
a metaphor till it squeals,” and you 
might add: “Never stick your finger 
into a joke to see what it is made of.” 

It is enough that the bubble should 
be iridescent, and should float its little 
while before its own frailty winks it 
out. 

As a matter of cold fact, there are 
American composers who are not coma- 
tose, and they are writing some mighty 
good music. But the prosperity of our 
national art has been handicapped by its 
bad beginning. It is like a large busi- 
ness started on borrowed money and 
not enough of it. We began with a 
British mortgage on our musical struc- 
ture, and the capital insufficient at that. 

There has been, in consequence, a 
ceaseless wail that our music is not na- 
tional. They used to say that the “Holy 
Roman Empire” was not holy, not Ro- 
man, and not an empire; so there is a 
frequent complaint that “American na- 
tional music” is neither American nor 
national, nor yet music. If you ask 
“What would American music be if 


there were such a thing?” you get no°* 
answer except: “Ahem—er—ah!” 

There, indeed, is the rub. Would it 
be a snark or a boojum? 


The very British nation from which 
we drew our national life is to-day ask- 
ing itself our own riddle. The Musical 
Standard of London has recently shaken 
the empire’s self-satisfaction by assert- 
ing: “There is French music, there is 
German music; why should there not be 
British music? By which we do not 
necessarily mean the jingle of Sullivan.” 

The only answer to this sphinxism 
has been a defense of Sullivan. But a 
nation that can point to nothing loftier 
than its comic opera is in a bad way. 

There is Irish music whose racial 
traits one can recognize at a glimpse. 
There is no mistaking the Scotch lilt 
and snap; and there is an English bal- 
lad-style that is as distinctive as the 
English school of namby-pamby which 
one sees in the Christmas annuals, with 
their little Bright Eyes sitting up in bed 
and pretending to be grandma, or ask- 
ing. their Landseer dogs, “Can’t oo 
talk?’ Then there are their supersenti- 
mental lovers fresh from the costumers, 
and their literary landscapes with poetic 
quotations printed on the frame. But 
these do not make great art any more 
than jigs and strathspeys and yo-heave- 
ho ballads make great music. 

There have been, however, really 
great English painters in a world-sense. 

3ut there have been no really great 
English or British composers. 

In America, some say, we are in more 
parlous condition still, for we have not 
even a musical dialect like the Irish, 
English, Scotch and Welsh. 

Aye, there’s the rub number two. 
































For in this sleep of death what tunes 
shall come when we are shuffling at 
this mortal coil, must give us pause. 

Again we ask, what would it be to be 
“American” in music? Yankeelike we 
might answer this question by another: 
“What is it to be German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Hungarian?” The an- 
swer almost comes without saying. The 
mere question brings up memories of 
the solid choral flow of German music, 
the alert, passionate nervousness of 
French music, the curved, birdlike, lyric 
quality of the Italian, the frankly self- 
assertive, challenging fierceness of the 
Spanish, the abrupt, rhythmic caprice 
and abandonment of the Hungarian, and 
so on. 

But what would American music be? 
What does the epithet “American” 
mean? A _ polyglot people, a people 
whose blood is an encyclopedia, a people 
whose territory is continent-wide, moun- 
tain and prairie, sea and river, a people 
whose climate is tropical, arctic, tem- 
perate, and all in one—how can we call 
ourselves individual? And yet we know 
we are. 

As the Italians are part Roman, part 
Goth, part Norman, part Vandal; as 
the French are the decantation of a 
dozen races; as the English were once 
a hodge-podge of pirates and blue- 
painted churls, so our countrymen have 
been mixed and welded and fused until 
we are one people. The epithet “Amer- 
ican” is as definite as any other: E 
pluribus unum. 

But there are certain peculiarities of 
language that mark the music of other 
peoples. What should be our dialect, if 
we had one? 

There have been many answers. 
Some have said that our music should 
be English because of our history. Some 
say German, because ii is the most sub- 
stantial music, and our composers have 
been most largely intuenced by German 
teachers. Some say it shouid be In- 
dian, because the Indians are the truest 
Americans and their music the most 
local. Others say it should be negro, 
because darky tunes are most familiar 
to us and are most different from the 
European. 
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But I say it should not be English or 
German, aboriginal or Afric-original. 
It should be American. 

It will be American first by being per- 


sonal. As Edgar Allan Poe, Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Emerson, Whitman, 
Whistler, Sargent, Booth, Jefferson 


have been American by being them- 
selves, so our great composers must first 
try to be John Doe and Richard Roe, 
and then they will find to their amaze- 
ment that their mothers’ milk, their 
fathers’ authority and example, their 
schoolmates’ criticism, their sweet- 
hearts’ selection and their audiences’ 
sympathies have made them American ; 
American for better or for worse, in 
spite of themselves. ; 

But while we are waiting for this big 
Yankee Individuaiity to arise among us 
—or to be recognized—because he may 
be busy among us all this timé—while 
we are waiting, it is interesting to notice 
some of the directions in which our 
composers have been groping that haply 
they might find a lode of Americanism. 

Some of the most racial music to be 
found anywhere lies among the early 
albums of songs, dances and hymns. 
Our people were not worrying then 
about nationalism. They wanted ex- 
pression, found it, and lo, it was Ameri- 
can. Some of these tunes are as Ameri- 
can as bragging through the nose and 
“T guessing.” “Old Dan Tucker” is 
good music of its kind. “The Arkansaw 
Traveller” is good music of its kind, 
and no more glorious tune of any kind 
has ever been conceived than “Dixie.” 
There is a fallow field here for some- 
body, and everything in. it is American. 
It is middle-class, agricultural, granger 
—all the things that make up the 
American for peasant, bourgeois, and 
burgher. 

After this came the influence of the 
plantation, negroes learning to revel in 
harmonies as rich as their own South- 
ern moonlight, and in melodies as grace- 
ful as the chalices of the magnolia blos- 
som. It is small wonder that they took 
America captive. They took the world 
captive when the negro students known 
as the Fiske Jubilee Singers traveled 
abroad, exciting enormous interest. An 
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album of their numbers contains some 
superb things and ought to be in every 
musician’s library. 

And yet, after all, these nuggets of 
melody belong to the slaves. To them 
their glory. 

Some people try to rob them of it by 
saying that their music is only badly 
remembered tunes of their masters, and 
shows much Scotch influence. If it is 
true, what of it? “Robin Adair” is 
originally the old Irish “Eileen Aroon,” 
and Scotch people came from Ireland, 
but Robbie Burns was Robbie Burns 
for a’ that, and a’ that. Italian music 
was founded by French and Flemish 
masters, but Rossini was no foreigner 
in Rome. So, I say, the negro music is 
as original as any on earth. 

Basing his art on these tunes among 
which he was reared, there grew up, 
midwa® of last century, a figure of im- 
mortal charm in American music. Folk- 
songs are usually anonymous. Stephen 
C. Foster is one of the few folk-singers 
whose name will be remembered. It is 
hard to realize to-day the extent of his 
popularity and the enormity of his sales. 
But, as in the case of Edgar Allan Poe, 
his dislike for business and his enthu- 
siasm for liquor kept him in straits. Yet 
the country was better and sweeter and 
gentler for every one of his tunes. 

“Dixie” was written by a white man, 
a negro minstrel. Other good break- 
downs and clogs were turned out ga- 
lore in those days, by composers who 
had little thoroughness and less coun- 
terpoint, but builded better than they 
knew. To-day too many of them know 
better than they build. Good art is art 
that serves its purpose well. It would 
be the cheapest snobbishness to deny a 
racial value to this school of music. In 
our dances and dance-tunes we have 
been more truly national and original 
than in anything else. ‘ 

The next step toward racialism was 
far more ambitious. It was the work of 
Louis Moreau Gottschalk, a New Or- 
leans Chopin. He studied in Paris, and 


had very large success as a concert 
pianist in Europe and the two Ameri- 
cas. 
at the age of forty. 


He died in Rio de Janeiro in 1869, 
Some of his com- 
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positions were immensely popular. 
Many of them are a trifle mawkish, with 
an overplus of sugar. Diabetes is a dis- 
ease that has killed much music. But 
Gottschalk composed several things that 
were not saccharin alone. He tried to 
put Creole and negro spirit into such 
pieces as his “Danse négre.” His music 
had art, but a strangely evanescent in- 
fluence. Our ideals were too much set 
on Germany at that time to respond to 
a really American effort. Gottschalk 
came so near being great that one feels 
less joy in his achievement than regret 
in what he did not quite accomplish. 
So of Icarus, we do not remember that 
he flew so high as to melt his wax wings 
in the sun; we remember only that he 
fell. 

The chief American composers for a 
pericd were John Knowles Paine and 
Dudley Buck. ‘I spoke in an earlier © 
article’ of their invaluable influence in 
civilizing Puritanism. 

But they had no special racial mes- 
sage. Buck wrote fluent church music, 
Paine wrote two fine symphonies and 
two fine symphonic poems, and a splen- 
did setting of Sophocles’ “Csdipus Ty- 
rannus,” produced at Harvard in 1881, 
but his distinctly national work was con- 
fined to his “Centennial Hymn” with or- 
chestra to open the Philadelphia Expo- 
sition in 1876, and the “Columbus 
March and Hymn” used to open the 
Chicago Exposition in 1893. He was, 
like many others, a noble personality 
and an honor to his nation. In many 
ways, that is better than being a unique 
genius and a revolutionist. But it is for 
these latter that we are now seeking. 

A great stir was made in the United 
States when the chief of modern Bo- 
hemian composers, Anton Dvorak, was 
brought over into Macedonia, to help 
us. He served as director of the Na- 
tional Conservatory from 1892 to 1895. 
Dvorak was a strong advocate of na- 
tionalism in music. He had himself 
been given a government fund in Bo- 
hemia, after producing his first impor- 
tant composition at the age of thirty- 
three. It was a patriotic act to remove 
him from want and he repaid his coun- 
try by the Bohemianism of his music. 
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When he came to America he de- 
clared that our negro music was an 
inexhaustible mine of gold for compo- 
sers. To prove it, he produced a ne- 
groid quartet, and a symphony which he 
called “From the New World.” Beau- 
tiful as it was, it was as difficult for the 
trained American ear to recognize Afri- 
canism in it, as it is for us to find it in 
the cockney plantation songs in which 
England delights. Some have even de- 
nied that there was any negro quality 
at all in the symphony. In any case, it 
had small influence. 

Before this, however, a Chicago com- 
poser, Henry Schoenefeld, born in Mil- 
waukee and trained in Germany, had 
essayed the use of negro themes. He 
had won a prize for a large orchestral 
and choral work at the Gewandhaus in 
Leipzic, and later wrote a suite in the 
negro style before Dvorak came to 
America. It has been played frequent- 
ly abroad and won even the praises of 
Hanslick, the critic who was Wagner’s 
arch-opponent. In this suite Mr. 
Schoenefeld used a tambourine, a tri- 
angle and a gong to add color. Later, 
he wrote an overture called “In the 
Sunny South.” This is, to me, one of 
the most important of American compo- 
sitions because the effort at negro-color 
has not hampered the spontaneity. It is 
marked by a good deal of darky syn- 
copation and clog-figures. Mr. Schoene- 
feld won the Henri Marteau prize for 
violin sonata, with a work in which 
again the Afro-American spirit is alive. 

Maurice Arnold, an American pupil 
of Dvorak’s, wrote a group of “Planta- 
tion Dances,” which his teacher pro- 
duced, and which have often been 
played by orchestras abroad. They are 
published in Germany in the form of 
piano-duets. The last of them is a cake- 
walk; and the cake-walk, or “kak-vak” 
as they pronounce it in Paris, recently 
swept all Europe into a frenzy and be- 
came for a time the dance of kings and 
the sport of princesses. 

This form and rag-time have yet to 
be employed in their full value by 
Americans, 

Among the most recent works of im- 
portance in this field are Henry F., 
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Gilbert’s “Comedy Overture on Negro 
Themes,” and his “Americanesque,” 
also for orchestra and based on three 
old tunes, “Zip Coon.” “Don’t be Fool- 
ish, Joe,” and “Dearest Mae.” 

This choice of subject by one of our 
most original and most resourceful com- 
posers reminds one of the work of an- 
other American of the first rank, Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, who has written a hu- 
morous symphony, “Gulliver.” The 
subject is heroically comic, nobly witty, 
and peculiarly suited for music. It is 
one of the most important of modern 
symphonies. And it points out an al- 
most uninvaded realm for American 
genius. 

If there is one thing more national 
than anything else American, it is 
American humor, fantastic, democratic, 
not afraid to be undignified and yet 
dignified in spite of itself by a very curt- 
ous mysticism and solemnity. Ameri- 
can composers, however, have been a 
remarkably unhumorous lot, and have 
more often shown damaging lack of 
humor than its saving grace. Some of 
the nambiest-pambiest tunes ever writ- 
ten to effeminately silly words have been 
poured forth under our flag. Give the 
typical American composer a sniff at 
an inane poem about a floweret wooed 
by a birdlet, or a betrayed lily left with 
a broken heartlet by a faithless beelet, 
and the American composer is a lost 
sheeplet. 

But to return to Mr. Kelley, who has 
not sinned in this way. He added con- 
fusion to American ideals by bringing 
yet another nationality into the field. 
Before the Chinese exclusion laws were 
passed, he studied the Celestial theories 
in San Francisco and wrote his orches- 
tral suite “Aladdin,” a wonderwork of 
fancy and of poetic instrumentation. 
His song “The Lady Picking Mulber- 
ries” has been popular, and his inci- 
dental music for “The First Born” was 
very dramatic. But he has by no means 
given his life to the inculcation of the 
Chinese scale in our music, and has 
found just as personal expression in his 
Gaelic music for “Macbeth,” his Greek 
music for “Prometheus Unbound,” his 
melodramatic religious music for “Ben- 
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Hur,” and the splendid string quintet 
with which he recently stirred Berlin, 
in which city he has taken up his resi- 
dence. 

We ought not to overlook his bril- 
liantly humorous piano-piece, “The 
Headless Horseman,” which is based on 
the pursuit of Ichabod Crane and the 
hurling of the terrible pumpkinhéad. 
America has none too many legends for 
the national composer, but there are a 
fertile few. 

Both Chinese and Japanese music 
have been employed in several composi- 
tions by N. Clifford Page, who wrote 
excellent incidental music for “The Cat 
and the Cherub,” and for “Moonlight 
Blossom,” a Japanese play done in Lon- 
don. He is cosmopolitan, however, and 
a suite of his is devoted to “A Village 
Féte” in France. 

American history has suggested many 
an effort at national expression in mu- 
sic, such as S. G. Pratt’s “Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” his “Battle of Manila,” and his 
Columbus music, though his overture 
to Shakespeare’s “The Tempest” is far 
better music. Then there is Dudley 
Buck’s cantata, “The Voyage of Co- 
lumbus,” which has had success abroad 
in a German translation as well as here. 
But effective as it was, it was no more 
nationalistic than his symphonic over- 
ture to Scott’s ““Marmion” or his “Gold- 
en Legend,” which won a thousand dol- 
lar prize. 

Long before Columbus, there were 
the Norse visitors to these shores, 
which they called Vineland the Good; 
so we have a remote kinship with the 
Vikings, and no end of vocal societies 
have howled the innumerable pieces 
written in this field. Of real musical 
value are “The Viking’s Last Voyage” 
and “The Song of the Viking,” by 
George W. Chadwick, one of our most 
highly esteemed composers, who has 
also written a concert overture, “Rip 
Van Winkle.” He wrote it in Leipzic 
in his student days, and it was played 
there. But his classic overture, ‘Mel- 
pomene,” is far better. 

Indian music has been the dream of 
numberless Americans, and it has 
aroused many of our composers to ef- 


fort. Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” has 
been the especial excuse for Heaven 
knows how many cantatas. Beautiful 
as the poem is, it differs materially from 
the Indian depicted by the camera and 
the realist. The music based upon it, 
then, can hardly hope to be very radical- 
ly racial. 

Among the worthier Hiawathan com- 
positions are Arthur Foote’s “The Fare- 
well of Hiawatha” for men’s voices. He 
has written, also, the Norse legend 
“Skeleton in Armor.” But I prefer his 
beautiful “Francesca da Rimini” for or- 
chestra, and his Scotch, Irish and old 
English songs. 

L. A. Coerne and Rubin Goldmark 
have each based symphonic poems on 
“Hiawatha,” both of which have been 
played by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Frederick R. Burton wrote a much- 
performed dramatic cantata on the sub- 
ject, and But I am not compiling 
a directory. 

The true Indian has not been without 
his musical students. Scientists and 
phonographers have recorded the exact 
tones of his voice. Much of it belongs 
to the bow-wow school of expression or 
to that form of vocalization which Rich- 
ard Garner studies in his monkey-cage. 

Your true Indian, lacking the advan- 
tages of conservatory polish, and never 
having taken any theorist’s scalp, com- 
bines the gentle art of bastinadoing a 
grumbling drum with a series of 
squawks, grunts, wa-whoos, and ki-yips 
that may be hair-raising, not to say 
scalp-raising, but cannot be called sym- 
phonic. One may only remark: 

“It is hideous, but is it art?” 

As the Indian himself, however, may 
be studied until he is understood to the 
point of sympathy, or may be Carlisled 
till he can make himself understood— 
even on the football field—so in music 
he proves more docile than one might 
suppose. His melody is to real music 
what a chunk of unreduced quartz is to 
the golden cord on the throat of a queen. 
The musician, who would work this In- 
dian mineral, must be miner, smelter, 
assayer, and goldsmith all in one. There 
have been a few earnest enough to keep 
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at this task. They are not only win- 
ning themselves fame, but are opening 
a new region to future generations. 

Perhaps the loftiest use to which the 
Indian music has been put is the “In- 
dian Suite,” by Edward MacDowell. 
This superb soul is now in the midst of 
his tragedy, having joined the illus- 
trious company of- geniuses, such as 
Schumann, Smetana and Nietzsche, 
whose fate robbed them of their reason 
during their last years. But before he 
passed into the shadow of this living 
death, MacDowell had gained the un- 
disputed preeminence as foremost of 
American composers. 

He has taken his inspiration where 
he found it in a Keltic sonata, or in 
“Hamlet,” or “Lancelot and Elaine.” 
He has written exquisite piano-poems ; 
“The Deserted Farm,” “The Eagle,” 
“The Wild Rose,” “The Iceberg.” He 
has even strayed into negro music with 
his short piano-piece “From Uncle: Re- 
mus.” But his “Indian Suite” is his 
only ambitious effort to be American. 
I heard it played by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra on the same program 
with a Brahms’ Symphony and Richard 
Strauss’ tremendous humoresque “Till 
Eulenspiegel.” I remember that for 
once the American colors were not half- 
masted with shame. MacDowell stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the other two 
giants. The “Indian Suite” is magnifi- 
cent with suggestion of scene, of bar- 
baric sincerity, and it is irresistible with 
appeal to universal emotions. 

A very elaborate campaign for rescu- 
ing Indian themes into the fold of high 
art has been made by a group of 
younger American composers under the 
leadership of a gifted composer, who 
has a William Morris-like love for the 
art of the printing press. These 
Knights of the Round Table have been 
recruited by King Arthur Farwell, 
whose Wa-Wan Press deserves the sup- 
port of everybody who cares a hang 
for any American art. 

Arthur Farwell has himself contrib- 
uted to the publications of the Wa-Wan 
Press a volume of “American Indian 
Melodies,” a composition called 
“Dawn,” issued for orchestra as well as 
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for piano, and other pieces entitled 
“Tchibuzzi,” “Hurakan,” “Navajo War 
Dance,” ‘“Wa-Wan_ Choral,” and 
“Owasco Memories,” not to mention his 
“Prairie Miniature” based on actual 
cowboy themes, and a negro “Planta- 
tion Melody.” 

To this press Harvey Worthington 
Loomis has contributed two books of 
“Lyrics of the Red Man,” in which his 
highly personal style has found much 
to interest him. Loomis, I consider one 
of the most original composers Ameri- 
ca has yet produced, as a writer both of 
songs and of piano-pieces of all sorts. 

The most ambitious use of Indian 
music has perhaps been the grand opera 
of Arthur Nevin, brother of the la- 
mented genius in song, Ethelbert Nevin. 
The opera has not been produced except 
at a concert of the Pittsburg Orches- 
tra where it made a strong impression. 
The opera is called “Poia,” the libretto 
by Randolph Hartley, who has based it 
upon genuine Indian legends. In its 
youthful emprise and ardor it resem- 
bles “Siegfried” as much as anything 
could be called like what is so radically 
different. 

Almost more encouraging than the 
creation of such a work is the fact that 
the enterprise was funded by a syndi- 
cate of wealthy men, who advanced the 
composer and librettist money enough to 
devote a long while to study. None of 
the fine arts has ever succeeded largely 
without subsidy or patronage in one 
form or another. Before a_ great 
American music can develop, there must 
be an audience to demand and under- 
stand it. But as in the case of tele- 
phones, palace-cars, rapid transit and 
breakfast foods, the demand must be 
created by first tempting the palate. 

The most difficult thing in giving the 
public what it wants is the fact that the 
public hhasn’t the faintest idea what it 
does want until it is dangled before it 
enticingly. Somebody must risk the 
first cost of promotion. What Ameri- 
can music needs most vitally is a syndi- 
cate of artistic underwriters, who will 
give the inventors three meals a day un- 
til the market is made. The composers 
are ready, the public ignorantly waiting. 























SAILOR with the wooden leg, 
O sailor tell to me, 

Why do you wear that timber peg 

Below your gallant knee?” 


“O stranger with the dark, sad eyes, 
The missing leg ye name 

Was bitten off,”’ the tar replies, 
“And this was how it came: 





“When I was young and workin’ spry 
Upon the ‘Minnie’ bark, 

From East to West ’twas knowed that I 
Could whistle like a lark. 


“I used to whistle ‘Nancy Lee’ 
With birdlike thrills adept, 
And when I tried a minor key 
The hardest-hearted wept. 


“Me whistle used to fill the sail 
When breezes there was none. 

I used to whistle up a gale 
And whistle down the sun 





“But, sailor-man,” in haste I cried, 
“‘What of your missing limb ?”’ 
“°*T was bitten off,” the tar replied 

In accents rather grim. 


“Of all me tunes the sailors grew 
So fond they used to shirk— 

I had to whistle to the crew 
To keep them blokes to work. 


“At four o’clock I would begin 
A whistling-concert sweet, 
Selected tunes from ‘Lohengrin’— 
I done ’em rather neat. 


“The dolphins on the wavelets sot 
When I piped ‘Promise Me’, 

And very often there was not 
A dry eye in the sea.” 


“But, mariner,” | did insist, 

“*‘What of the leg deceased ?”’ 
“Don’t interrupt!” the sailor hissed, 
“Or be polite at least! 

































BITTEN OFF 


“They worked me so it wasn’t right, 
That crew o’ shiftless yaps— 

They wouldn’t go to sleep at night 
Uniess I whistled ‘taps’. 


*““And mornings they would lay abed 
Like lazy buccaneers— 

I had to wake each sleepy head 
By whistlin’ in ’is ears. 


**At last from whistlin’ day and night 
Me lips got parched and sore. 

I sort o’ lost me appetite 
And piped sweet tunes no more. 


“In vain the capting came to beg—— 
“‘Here is the place,” said I, 






“No doubt, where they removed your leg.” 


“It ain’t,”” was his reply. 


***O Thomas,’ said the capting, ‘please, 
We’re quite becalmed to-day ; 

Untiess ye whistle up a breeze 
Our ship’s stuck here to stay.’ 


“In vain I puckered up me lips 
And tried to make a squeak. 
To pipe a tune and move the ship 

I tried a solid week. 


“At last I took the mate’s advice 
And, though it gave me pain, 

I greased me lips with camphor-ice 
And tried the trick again. 


“When lo! I started sweet and long 
To whistle ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 
And Ilo! the breezes cool and strong 

Came ripplin’ o’er the foam. 


“The more I piped the more it blowed 
And raked us side and top. 

It might of caused a wreck, I knowed, 
And so I had to stop. 


“And in an hour the breezes bore 
Us safely to Keebunch, 

Where I got off and went to shore 
And whistled for me lunch. 


“If that ain’t true I hopes to die,” 

He said, “‘so please don’t scoff.” 
“But what about your leg ?” asked I. 
Said he: *“*’ Twas bitten off.” 
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On Venting One’s Spleen 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


MET a man the other day who told me that when 
things got so that he couldn’t stand them any longer, 
he went off by himself, down cellar preferably, and 

swore copiously until he felt better. 

Now, this would be a poor place in which to defend 
swearing, although what passed for swearing when some 
of us middle-aged men were children turns out now to be 
nothing worse than bad form; still, I could not help 
thinking that my friend vented his ill feeling at the 
world in general very harmlessly. I have no doubt he 
did feel better when he had rid himself of a lot of strong 
words, and I have no doubt that along with the strong 
words escaped some of the bitterness that had set him 
“biling.” 

I’m not sure but that “biling” means getting filled with 
bile, and when a man’s “biling” he needs to get rid of the 
bile. 

Venting one’s spleen in a cellar is a form of blank- 
cartridge firing. It hurts no one, and yet the noise is 
there just as much as if you were loaded for b’ar. 

There’s another form of harmless firing that relieves 
one’s pent-up spirits wonderfully. You have received an 
injury at the hands of some one, and you feel like going 
to him while the sense of injury is strongest, and telling 
him just what you think of him. 

There are occasions when that is the only manly thing 
to do, but there are also times when the injury is more 
fancied than real, and you are in too perturbed a state 
to be able to differentiate between a real and an imagined 
wrong. 

This is the thing to do: Take hasty strides to your 
writing-desk. Be sure that they are hasty. Jab your pen 
into the ink-well so viciously that you break the nob. 
Take out the pen, inking your fingers in so doing, and 
adding fuel to your wrath against your enemy. Put in a 
new pen, jab again, but not hard enough to hurt the pen, 
and then pour out your soul in a letter to the offending 
one. Use sarcasm; apply vitriolic phrases that will make 
him writhe when he reads them; employ invective, and 
wax diabolically eloquent. 

Already you begin to feel better. The fever of your 
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wrath is dying down. There now remain four things 
to do. 

Sign your name, boldly and inkily and angrily. 

Read the letter out loud to yourself, putting in all the 
proper emphasis and venom. 

Tear the letter up and throw it into the waste-basket. 

Then go out and take a long walk in the woods or 
streets, and forget the whole incident. 

My word for it, you’ll come back feeling a great deal 
better. And perhaps the next time you meet your enemy 
—who may be a dear friend—you'll hold out your hand, 
and the incident will be “all over.” 

Whatever way you do it, however, be sure you let the 
bile escape, somehow. This allowing bile to simmer un- 
der the frame of a man’s being, engendering more bile, 
is likely to lead to an unseemly explosion sometime when 
you least expect it. 

Yes, I really think there is something to commend in 
my friend’s practise of going down cellar and swearing 
his anger off. Perhaps a better way still would be to 
swear off on anger, but we are not often perfect, and 
anger does creep in or bounce in every once in a while. 

Singular how few of us are perfect. Have you ever 
thought of it? Just propose to give a dinner to the per- 
fect men and women of your acquaintance, and you 
needn’t go to the trouble of ordering provisions or ex- 
tending invitations. 

Of course there are times when hasty words are a good 
thing, and the hastier the better. There is a righteous 
anger that bubbles up quickly from a perfectly pure 
spring, and you may let that sort effervesce as long as it 
will. 

I remember once being in company with a meek little 
man who looked as if he couldn’t say boo to a goose, 
even if the goose were anxious to have boo said to it. 
We were waiting for a trolley on a crowded street in 
New York and bicycles were passing and repassing, as 
it was near the tempting roads of one of the city’s parks. 

A little girl started to cross the street just as a wheel- 
man came along at a speed above the legal rate. He 
clumsily ran into her, and knocked her down, and went 
right on, while she lay where she had fallen. 

My meek friend suddenly found a stentorian voice and 
hurled it after the escaping wheelman, saying: “Stop! 
Get off that wheel!” 
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The fellow stopped as if he had been lassoed, and my 
friend went briskly up to him, and in a voice surcharged 
with indignation, said: ‘What do you mean by trying 
to evade responsibility? You run over a child and then 
you try to escape. How do you know how much you’ve 
injured her, you coward? I’m a wheelman myself, and 
I’m ashamed to think that a fellow wheelman can do such 
a thing.” 

The wheelman who had been stopped was as large 
again as my meek friend, but he came back, looking very 
contrite, and asked the little girl if she was hurt. 

By a miracle she had not even a bruise, although he 
had sent her headlong. The big fellow apologized to 
her, gave her a quarter, and, looking crestfallen, he 
mounted his wheel and rode off, and then my meek friend 
said to me: “Say, I believe I won’t go with you. I feel 
sort of weak.” 

The vehemence of his sudden upbubbling of righteous 
anger had left him unstrung. 

The small man had right on his side, and right was ° 
kind enough to loan him courage for a few brief mo- 
ments; while wrong robbed the wheelman of his usual 
brute force and made him like clay in the hands of the 
meek one. 

Anger is a commodity that is needful in the upbuilding 
of a better world, but there are a great many times when 
a better world can be built without it; and yet some people 
are so accustomed to use it that we “preachers,” who are 
just the same as anyone else, no better, no worse, feel 
constrained to give directions as to its proper use. 

It is pertinent to this talk to say that my friend who 
causes the cellar to reverberate with his vituperations is 
at heart a kindly man. The very fact that he is willing to 
pour his abuse into a cellar instead of mortally offending 
some man by it is in itself a proof that his anger has a 
comic element in it. 

Most anger is comic when you come right down to it. 
Even my meek little friend looked funny to me when 
browbeating the wheelman, although I was proud of him 
for doing his duty; but anger is seldom impressive to a 
third party. 

Think of this the next time you set out to demolish a 
man by the fury of your voice. And if your anger is 
comic to your victim, then you are giving a gratuitous 
performance of utter fatuity. ' 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


LAURA E. FOSTER 


“First hang and draw, 
Then hear the cause, is Lydford law.” 


NCIENT without being venerable, 
historic sans distinction, hideous 
of aspect and mean of story, the 

stump of Lydford Castle still stands and 
still scowls four-square,to all the winds 
that blow. Here is a beautiful setting 
to an ugly gem; here this blot of rot- 
ting masonry lies in the lap of scenes as 
fair as shall be found along the northern 
foot-hills of the moor. Semi-circled in 
stone-crowned torse, guarded to north 
and west with lesser elevations, and pro- 
tected southward by the sudden preci- 
pices of a gorge, the old-time strong- 
hold of Lydford, sunk to one straggling 
street, lies and wastes in the hand of 
time, all forgetful of its former glories. 

Once, before the Conquest, this bor- 
ough shared with Exeter foremost place 
and power in the county; now Devon 
holds no humbler village, no hamlet 
more sequestered and obscure. Natural 
beauties still draw the wandering tourist 
and painter ; the castle continues an ob- 
ject of fleeting interest to the passer-by ; 
but Lydford has long receded from its 
high estate; the border fortress is dis- 
mantled ; the place has vanished out of 
mind ; even the comfort of a market is 
denied it; no shop exists, and those 
whose lot lies here go far afield for the 
necessities of life. 

Yet, as a mite exaggerates the signifi- 
cance of its proper cheese, and assigns 


thereto a larger cosmic importance than 
may reasonably be granted, so in Lyd- 
ford, some fifty years ago, there dwelt 
certain simple souls who judged of their 
home from inside rather than from 
without, and arrived at wrong conclu- 
sions by this inversion of appraisal. 
Among these loyal spirits, stoutest and 
narrowest of all was the keeper of the 
castle, Reynold Weekes. He held but 
vague and muddled ideas concerning its 
history. He knew indeed that once the 
Stannators kept their courts within the 
walls, and that those who broke the 
Tinmen’s laws were here confined and 
punished. Somebody had told him that 
the existing erection was late Norman, 
dating from. the latter part of the 
twelfth century; and others mentioned 
how Lydford had been a most impor- 
tant stronghold in the Middle Ages. 
These few facts he rehearsed to the 
chance stranger, and added to them very 
largely from inner consciousness. The 
actual ruin he knew well enough, and 
he openly admitted that he had used its 
dungeon on more than one occasion to 
incarcerate one or other of his own re- 
fractory children—to the scandal of 
Lydford mothers. Mr. Weekes was left 
as a widower with four boys and three 
girls ; and since his cottage stood within 
fifty yards of the castle, he often found 
the place of service. 
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For admission to the old ruin one 
penny was charged, and a pound or two 
annually accrued to the custodian from 
this source. For his part, he kept the 
fabric in repair to the extent of an oc- 
casional hod of mortar, or fresh beam 
in place of rotting woodwork. Folk ad- 
mitted that Weekes was a fitting custo- 
dian of the ruin. He seemed a man 
planned by Providence to carry jailer’s 
keys. Squat and short, iron-gray and 
underhung, gaunt, grim, and unlovely, 
he matched his trust. He had no 
friends and wanted none. His business 
was that of a huckster in Tavistock 
market, and thither he went weekly with 
eggs, fowls, and butter. In the summer 
he also sold vegetables. His wife had 
been the market-woman during her life ; 
but after she sank to the pit under his 
iron rule and left him with seven chil- 
dren, no woman could be found to fill 
her shoes. Now, however, the widow- 
er’s eldest daughter was eighteen, and 
often she went to market when he was 
otherwise engaged; and when business 
took him from Lydford, she was show- 
woman of the castle if a chance way- 
farer drifted hither and expressed a 
wish to see it. 

Hester Weekes knew as little of the 
long history of eleven centuries as did 
her father, but she was a pleasanter 
guide, and where Mr. Weekes had to be 
content with the regulation penny, Hes- 
ter often returned in triumph from the 
ruin with sixpence or a shilling. She 
held the matter merely as one of busi- 
ness and had none of her parent’s grim 
enthusiasm touching the castle. In proc- 
ess of years he came to regard the 
wrecked keep as his own property. On 
Sundays he smoked there alone; 
climbed a wooden ladder to the top of 
the walls, and squatted aloft—the 
harsh, gray, guardian spirit of these 
malignant ruins. 

There were two entrances to the cen- 
tral space, and of one of these Mr. 
Weekes kept the key, while the other 
needed no protection, being merely a 
hole at turf-level, through which the 
keeper’s fowls came and went to their 
roosts within. A third way indeed was 
obscurely hinted at, and Reynold al- 


leged that a subterranean channel ran 
from the lowermost dungeon to the 
river gorge half a mile distant; but of 
this secret passage there were no visible 
signs, and the matter had little interest 
for tourists. One or two of the man’s 
own children, when locked in the ruin, 
had endeavored to find some such exit, 
and the smallest offender was lost for 
three hours in so doing. But then his 
weeping sister discovered him asleep in 
a deep hole under the fowls’ roosting- 
places. From association, the keeper’s 
children hated Lydford Castle as heart- 
ily as any of the unhappy spirits of van- 
ished malefactors, said still to roam 
there by night. The sympathy of Lyd- 


ford was with Mr. Weekes’ offspring, ° 


and many women did them secret kind- 
nesses. Then Hester began to grow 
wife-old, and those interested in the 
matter asked what sort of fate must 
overtake the remaining four boys and 
two girls when she was taken from 
them. Those best versed in knowledge 
of human nature foretold that Reynold 
Weekes would not let his daughter 
marry, and events ere long promised to 
make good their prophecy. 


II. 


Hester Weekes possessed the charms 
of a grand figure, a good heart, and 
bright complexion, but lacked other 
beauty than that of youth. She exhib- 
ited a feminine version of her father’s 
determined mouth and dark brow; but 
her spirit was larger; many brothers 
and sisters had taught her self-denial 
and patience. She lacked reserve, was 
much interested in her kind, and had 
secretly determined to marry and get a 
little farther from her parent at the first 
opportunity any man might offer. The 
outlook, however, was not hopeful, for 
Reynold quite appreciated the fact that 
his comfort depended upon his daugh- 
ter, and had no intention of letting her 
escape. One shadow of a romance she 
had, but the carter who coveted her 
never went beyond the first discussion 
with Hester’s father. From that con- 
versation the castle-keeper returned 
home in such a good humor that Hester 
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ventured to ask what had happened to 
make him so happy. He looked up from 
his plate and told her: 

“T met Sam Adams to the Castle Inn, 
and he axed to be allowed for to walk 
with you. And I told un that for ‘dash- 
ousness’ he beat the dow]; an’ I also told 
un that if ever I catched un within half 
a mile of you, I’d break his neck afore 
the nation. That’s 
plain - speaking, I 
believe. An’ you 
mind an’ do like- 
wise. Don’t let me 
see you along with 
the men, or I'll 
treat you like the 
youngest, an’ let 
you taste my ash 
sapling.” 

“*Tis your cus- 
tom to make your 
meanin’ clear, no 
doubt,” answered 
Hester calmly. 
“An’ what did Sam 
Adams say, please, 
father ?” 

“He said if that 
was my view, he'd 
look for another 
female, being a 
peace-loving char- 
acter. He also 
added that ’twould 
be a happy day for 
my family when I 
was in my coffin. 





The snow began on New-year’s night, 
and thé moor-men, who understood 
weather, knew well enough that this 
was to be no chance wintry week, to 
yield again before the next moist wind 
out of the west. Nature had made elab- 
orate preparations for her blizzard. A 
month of east wind and nightly frosts 
hardened the world’s bosom for the load 
tlat it was to bear. 
Then dark days 
followed. The sun 
lowered. fiery at 
dawn and even; it 
froze at noon. To 
the north went ‘the 
wind; the glass, 
high until now, fell 
slowly and_stead- 
ily; wise folk got 
to market, and laid 
in extra stores to 
stand a siege. 

On New-year’s 
night Reynold 
Weekes, according 
to custom, walked 
a hundred yards 
from his home to 
the Castle Inn, that 
he might smoke his 
pipe and take his 
glass in company. 
The reason for this 
gregarious and so- 
ciable act none 
knew. He rarely 
spoke, save in the 


But ,a_chittering £4 way of caustic crit- 
magpie like him x icism, or when 
ban’t going to rile i Lydford Castle 
a man of sense.” She exhibited a feminine version of her father's dee and its history 


Thus the matter 
of Adams ended, 
and that wise worthy took a wife else- 
where. Then happened a different sort 
of romance for Hester, and the great 
moment of her career dawned sudden- 
ly. Between waking and sleeping she 
seemed to have lived centuries; yet the 
incident belonged only to one winter 
day. It opened in a dawn of snow and 
cold winds wailing out of the north; it 
ended with moonlight and flagrant ro- 
mance. 


termined mouth and dark brow. were in question. 


He neither accept- 
ed drink from strangers nor of- 
fered any to acquaintances. Yet from 


‘force of habit he performed this deed 


and never omitted it. 

To-night, however, he had been hap- 
pier and wiser to stop at home. Cer- 
tain wandering spirits from beyond 
Lydford augmented the local company, 
and among them was a man who knew 
something of the peculiarities of Mr. 
Weekes. Reynold had recently again 
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fallen foul of his daughter, touching 
matrimony; the name of a certain 
Bridgetstowe man called Yelland had 
cropped up between them; and, upon 
the rumor of certain atrocious utter- 
ances attributed to the castle-keeper, a 
stranger now spoke. He had heard Mr. 
Weekes addressed by name, and imme- 
diately accosted him. 

“Be you the chap as was going to 
fling Samuel Yelland into Lydford 
Gorge if you catched him anigh your 
darter ?” he asked. 

“Yes, I be,’ answered the parent 
promptly; “an’ you after him; an’ any 
other jackanapes as comes poking his 
ugly nose where he ban’t wanted.” 

“Yet I’ve heard tell your maiden ban’t 
so wonnerful that you need to keep her 
under lock an’ key.” 

The face of Mr. Weekes grew dark; 
his under jaw stuck out; three dull- 
colored teeth appeared above his nether 
lip. 

He turned to the host. 

“Why for do you let these drunken, 
nameless fools come in your bar insult- 
ing your regular customers, Thomas 
Friend?” he asked. 

The stranger laughed. 

“T ban’t nameless, master. My name’s 
Billy Ash. I know Sam Yelland—him 
as wanted your brick-red darter. An’ 
as to being a fool, I’m so good as you, 
an’ a sight pleasanter to the eye, so 
now then!” 

“Billy Ash, be you? Then, Billy Ash, 
you can tell they slack-twisted louts to 
Bridgetstowe same as the chaps here 
know already: that I'll have no man 
running after my darter. And be she 
brick-red or black or brown or brindled, 
she’m not for any of your dirty, swilling 
kind. An’, to put it civil, I may tell you 
this: that if you open your mouth to 
me again, I'll ram a pint pot down your 
throat.” 

“That'll 
Thomas Friend firmly. 


do, Master Weekes,” said 
“A very good 


customer indeed, and I think the world 
of you, and know your vartues and what 
a proper family you’ve gotten, an’ what 
a parent you’ve been to ’em since the 
Lard took your lady; but, all the same, 
there ban’t no call to speak so rash to 
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strangers who be putting up along with 
me. You do let your tongue get too. far 
beyond your teeth now and again.” 

“Truth’s truth; however,” cried Mr. 
Ash; “an’ the truth is that for all his 
bluster and bunkum, thicky bull-dog 
there will lose his darter afore he’s 
much older or uglier. No sensible - 
maiden would bide along wi‘ such a 
faither.” 

Billy winked at another stranger—a 
tall, fresh-faced, broad-shouldered man 
who sat by the fire and faced the com- 
pany. 

“She’m a lot too good, by all accounts, 
to be her faither’s slave much longer. 
She’ll soon be gone without ‘by your 
leave,’ gaffer Weekes, for all you scowl 
like one of them gurgoyles to the 
church.” 

But Reynold Weekes was apparently 
no longer annoyed. He uttered his rare 
laugh, like a dog barking for battle. 

“Let me see the man as’ll brave me 
in that matter,” he said. 

“You wait till Jan Woodrow cpmes 
along then!” 

“And who be that?” 

“Ax your darter.” 

“You needn’t wait to ax her,” said 
the broad-shouldered man, stretching 
out his black leggings, and yawning at 
Weekes. “I’m Jan Woodrow, I believe 
—six foot three, an’ weight, thirteen 
stone odd—all muscle. You might have 
heard tell how I throwed all comers to 
Widecombe revel a bit back-along.” 

“Your trumpeter’s dead belike ?” 

“Never had one. The truth don’t 
want no trumpeter. Miss Weekes be a 
very nice sort of maiden—just to my 
mind, in fact; and so, like as not, I'll 
marry her myself in the spring. We 
understand each other very well, I war- 
rant ’e!” 

The parent of Hester smiled no more. 

“You dare to talk to me like that!” 
he shouted. 

“Rather so, old chap. I’d dare to do 
a deal more than talk. I’d dare to take 
your fine girl iri my arms, like a babby, 
an’ march off with her under your nose. 
So you’ll do well to sing small afore 
your betters. You Lydford men do give 
yourselves such cruel lofty airs, as if 
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you was the salt of the airth instead of 
the muck of it.” 

Reynold could not find words imme- 
diately to answer this tremendous at- 
tack. He stared and snorted, like a 
bull before it 
charges. 

“Don’t you wish 
you could lock him 
up in the castle an’ 
let him starve 
there, eh?” asked a 
local man. 

‘‘Wouldn’t 
he like to? But 
I’d pull his old rot- 
ten castle down 
about his ears like 
Samson,” cried Mr. 
Woodrow. “Ess 
fay! ‘twouldn't 
keep-me in. ‘Tis 
no better’n an old 
pigsty, I believe. 
’Tis all my _ eye 
about it being a 
castle. A fool built 
it, an’ a fool looks 
arter it!” 

“Say a knave,” 
chimed in Billy 
Ash. “Why, the 
fellow gets pennies 
an’ pounds, Ill wa- 
ger, by false pre- 
tenses. When you 
run away with his 
darter, tell her to 
take the cash-box 
same time, Janny!” 

They baited the 
castle-keeper a lit- 
tle longer; then his 
rage burst out; he 
smote his pint pot 
upon the ground 
and began to curse 
and to swear. 

A policeman put his head in and 
shook a white helmet. 

“Tt’s come, souls!” he said. “Snow 
be falling like a wall. Best you go 
back-along to your homes afore the 
ways are lost. ’Twill be poor hope of 
keeping roads in an hour.” 
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Then he saw Weekes unlock the great gate of the ruin, 
fling the woman violently inside, and 
lock the gate again. 
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“We'm all right anyway,” answered 
Mr. Ash. “Me an’ Jan here bide to- 
night wi’ Mr. Friend. Friend in need, 
friend indeed!” 

The other occupants of the bar, how- 
ever, made haste to 
depart, and_ one, 
whose _ destination 
was three miles in- 
to the moor, looked 
out ruefully upon 
the swirl of snow 
and cry of fierce 
wind. 

“Wish I was to 
home,” he said. 

3reathing 
a great revenge, 
Reynold Weekes 
also disappeared, 
and took himself in 
a passion to his 
children. 

When he_ was 
gone, Billy Ash 
asked his friend a 
question. 

“You don’t know 
his maiden, do ’e?” 

“Good Lord, 
no!” answered the 
great, florid man. 
“T never heard tell 
of the wench afore 
to-night. Twas 
only to rub it into 
her cranky twoad 
of a faither that I 
pretended I 
knowed her an’ she 
knowed me.” 

“You’ve done 
her small kindness 
then,” declared the 
innkeeper. “There 
was murder in 
them dog’s eyes of 
his when he went 
I didn’t like it.” 

III. 

Mr. Weekes returned to find his fam- 

ily in bed and asleep. He roared to 


Hester once, but she did not awake, and 
he changed his mind and left explana- 


home. 
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At midday Tom Friend got to the cottage of the castle-keeper and found him in a demoniac temper, 
surrounded by troubled children. 


tions until the morning. By that time 
the snow had powdered the world an 
inch deep; then, contrary to expecta- 
tion, it ceased a while. Some rejoiced 
that the worst was past, but they made 
merry too soon. Before midday the 
darkness was that of evening and the 
cold had increased. 
then began, and for ten hours it snowed 
without intermission. 

At breakfast Weekes exploded, and, 
having finished his own meal, turned on 
his daughter. 

“Nought’ll tame you seemingly, but 
I'll tame you—you that hunger after 
wedlock and make your faither a scorn 
and a byword to every sot on the coun- 
try-side! Us’ll see what you'll think 
of it, married to Lydford castle, wi’ 
snow for a bride-bed, you trollop! Us’ll 


The real storms 





see if the north wind’ll freeze the lewd 
blood in your veins! Come! If you 
don’t, I’ll hale you there!” 

He started to his feet and took the 
castle key from its nail beside the man- 
telpiece. Then he turned up the collar 
of his coat and waited. Some of the 
younger children, scenting trouble, be- 
gan to cry. 

“What have I done, and what are you 
going to do?” asked Hester calmly. 

“What you’ve done you know well 
enough—no need to go over that. What 
I'll do you’ll know afore you’re an hour 
older. By the heels I'll lay you, and 
see if the north wind will larn you 
sense and freeze you into maidenly 
ways.” 

“My ways be a maiden’s, and always 
have been, and nobody on God’s airth 
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but my own faither would dare to doubt 
it. I blush for your beastly mind, I 
do!” she cried passionately. 

“Blush for yourself, you man-loving 
minx!” he roared. 

“Tell me what I’ve done—that’s all I 
ax.” 
“You know what you’ve done. You 
think I’m blind and deaf as well. I’ve 
larned all about your evil, hookem- 
snivey dealings with ’em. Nought’s hid 


from me—no, not even your dallying: 


with that anointed rascal, Jan Wood- 
row.” 

“Never knowed of no Jan Woodrow 
in my life!” she said. ‘God judge me if 
I’ve ever heard that name!” 

The answer angered him. 

“Come and tell your lies to the stones 
and the sky,” he said. “I'll not hear an- 
other.” 

“You shall hear me—I 

For answer he seized her by the neck 
and dragged her out into the road. The 
snow fell again and the street was de- 
serted. Only one man saw the scene, 
heard Hester cry for mercy, and noted 
her father drive her through the wicket 
and up the grassy mound on which Lyd- 
ford Castle stands. The laborer fol- 
lowed, but kept out of sight. Then he 
saw Weekes unlock the great gate of 
the ruin, fling the woman violently in- 
side, and lock the gate again. 

A few moments later Reynold, ig- 
norant that any had witnessed this out- 
rage, returned to his cottage, and the 
laborer who had watched him hastened 
to proclaim it. He was soon at the Cas- 
tle Inn full of his news, and Mr. Friend, 
overcome with indignation, faced the 
weather, hastened afield, hammered at 
the castle gate, and tried to attract the 
prisoner’s attention. 

“Hester, my dear,” he shouted, “ ’tis 
I, Tom Friend—what can I do for ’e? 
Shall I tell parson an’ constable ?” 

“Let it alone,” cried the girl. “He'll 
come to his senses presently. Doan’t 
make no upstore in the parish. He'll 
let me out come bymeby, for I shall be 
steeved to death if he don’t. He 
wouldn’t hang for me.” 

“Where be you now?” 
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“Along wi’ the fowls. Don’t say 
nothing. ’Tis all right.” 

“T’ll look in on your faither later on,” 
promised Mr. Friend, “an’ if he haven’t 
freed ’e afore then, I'll do something 
desperate, God’s my judge!” 

When the innkeeper returned to his 
home he was greeted with hearty wishes 
for a happy New-year from two guests. 
Billy Ash and Jan Woodrow had just 
descended from their sleeping-place, and 
now, as sauce to a hearty breakfast, they 
heard the evil fate that had overtaken 
an innocent woman. Both pulled long 
faces, and Mr. Woodrow especially 
showed concern and regret. 

“Dang my old wig, but this be three 
parts my fault!” he said. “’Tis along 
of my silly nonsense last night that this 
have overtook the poor girl. What a 
faither! Something must be done— 
the man’s mad.” 

They waited for an hour, then the 
snow fell in earnest. One by one the 
paths were blotted out, and the white 
layer began to pile in drifts against 
northward-facing walls and hedges. In 
dead silence the snow-cloud descended 
like a pall upon Lydford; the new year 
began with the quietness of the grave. 

Woodrow and his companion had de- 
signed to ride to Tavistock, but they 
changed their minds for more reasons 
than one. 

At midday Tom Friend got to the 
cottage of the castle-keeper and found 
him in a demoniac temper, surrounded 
by troubled children. Hester was still 
a prisoner, and when the visitor pro- 
tested, Weekes told him to mind his own 
business and go to hell among the 
rogues. : 

“Till the church clock tells twelve 
this night, she shall bide there; and not 
a moment sooner will I set her free,” he 
said. “I'll read her a lesson such as 
won’t want no reading again; and if 
any man comes between me an’ her, 
‘twill be at his own peril.” 

“°*Tis my duty to tell constable, and 
I shall do it,” said Mr. Friend warmly. 

“Tell fifty constables, if you mind to. 
I’ve got,the key of the castle; so all’s 
said.” 











“She’s innocent as the babe unborn. 
This day’s work will kill her.” 

“That’s two les. She ban’t innocent, 
and us Weekes folk ban’t built of su- 
gar. “Twill knock the fear of God and 
her faither into her; an’ I wish I had 
that long-boned beast of a Woodrow un- 
der lock an’ key likewise. I’d freeze his 
red cheeks blue afore I'd done with 
him.” 

“Mark me, you'll come under the Iaw 
for it; an’ snowing heavens hard as ’tis, 
an’ all,” said Tommy Friend somewhat 
vaguely. Then he departed and told of 
his fruitless enterprise. 

Upon hearing of it Woodrow spoke. 
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The reseuer, thrown off his balance, 


“So be it, then. This here’s my job! 
Us’ll get to work without more waiting, 
else the poor soul won’t want to be 
took farther than churchyard. First 
you take some of they hot cakes there 
an’ fling ’em in by the window, Tommy. 
But go round to the back an’ keep out of 
sight of her faither’s house, else he’ll 
manangle thee like a tiger. Tell her to 
eat and keep heart, an’ she shall be out 
by dusk, if not afore.” 

Friend did as he was ordered, and 
presently reported that Hester had 
thanked him gratefully for the cakes. 

“T throwed ’em through the west win- 
der, an’ she got ’em an’ then went back 




































to the fowls. She 
says they’m keeping 
of her warm and 
that she'll be per- 
fectly willing to es- 
cape, if us can bring 
it about. She ban’t 
in a very daughterly 
mood—and who 
shall blame her?” 
“What winder be 
you talking of?” 
asked Woodrow. 
“Be it big enough 
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for the woman to 
come out, or for 
me to get in?” 
“She might 
make shift to get 
out, but I doubt 
your getting in,” 
replied Friend. 
“Very well, 
then,’’ declared 
Jan; “us’ll do it 
that way. I’d 
meant tO.-step 
across to the man 
an’ take his keys, 
willy-nilly, if I had 
to break his brute’s 
head in with ’em to 
get ’em; but t’other 
way’s best. An’ 
sooner the better.” 
“Snow’s stop- 
ping a thought, but 
tis terrible deep, 


rolled down the castle knoll. 
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and not a mouse stirring,” answered 
Mr. Friend. 

“What'll ’e do with her when you’ve 
got her, Jan?” asked Billy Ash. “’Tis 
a ticklish business for a young bachelor 
to take a fine female by force of arms, 
highwayman fashion.” 

“So ’tis, no doubt,” admitted the big 
man; “but she'll have her ideas ’pon that 
subject, if she ban’t dead wi’ cold. Trust 
a woman to know what’s best to be 
done in such a coil. ’Tis clear she’m 
a high-hearted maiden, whatever her 
color.” 

IV. 

For the next hour Mr. Woodrow was 
too busy to eat or drink. The New- 
year’s goose smoked and exhaled a rich 
fragrance in vain. Not till Tommy 
Friend had again crept to the castle 
window, flung in a blanket and some hot 
food, and heard that Hester was well 
and cheerful, did the guests of the inn 

find any appetite. Then they ate 
heartily, and soon afterward pre- 
‘*, pared for the rescue. 

Woodrow had a flat bottle of 
brandy in his pocket, and carried 
a heavy coil of rope upon his 
arm; Billy Ash led the horses and 
stood beside them in the lane im- 
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mediately behind the castle. A way- 
farer newly come from Bridgetstowe re- 
ported one road still passable, and that 
fact determined Mr. Friend’s guests to 
return to their homes that night. 

By five o’clock it had become exceed- 
ingly dark, though the snow again 
slackened somewhat. The sun cast one 
fiery beam out of the desolation of the 
west, then vanished ; the wind blew less 
harshly; the cold decreased. 

Mr. Woodrow, assisted by Friend, ap- 
proached the western window of the 
ruin and shouted: 

“Be you there, Miss Weekes?” 

“Ess, I be.” 

“Have ’e any nature left in ’e, my 
dear ?” 

“T’m pretty near done for—awful cold 
to the hands and feet. Who be you, 
then ?” 

“A chap by the name of Jan Wood- 
row.” 

“Then, Jan Woodrow, you’d best to 
try to get me out of this cruel mess, I 
reckon, for ’tis all along o’ you I’m 
here.” 

“T know it. Look out!” 

Hester heard a sound, followed by a 
fall. A coil of rope fell on the snow at 


her feet; then it began to unwind, and- 


she saw that the end ran up to a win- 
dow some way above her head. 

“Tis a ladder, and please God you’ve 
strength to climb it!” said the man out- 
side. “Only get to the winder and jump 
out, and I'll do the rest.” 

A rope-ladder hung down from the 
window. It extended to the sill and 
was twelve feet long; but outside the 
wall no such drop occurred, and to leap 
safely down into a strong man’s arms 
was little matter if Hester could but 
reach the aperture above her. 

She made the attempt, and failed. 

“Bide a minute,” she cried; “ ’tis only 
my fingers be turned to icicles. I'll try 
again in a minute.” 

Even as she spoke, Tommy Friend 
hurried up from the point where he had 
mounted guard. 

“The old devil’s coming out of his 
house!” he shouted. “I’ve just seed un 
creep into the snow wi’ a lantern and 
the key !” 
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The ladder was agitated again, anda 
moment later the opening of the narrow 
window filled. 

“Brave wench!” cried Mr. Woodrow. 
“Well done! Now you've only to trust 
me.” 

“Save me from him, that’s all I ax,” 
she said. “I—I be ” She ceased, 
swayed a moment above him, then fell 
forward. At the same moment the 
castle gate behind her swung open. 

Jan Woodrow did not bargain for the 
dead weight of a big girl in a faint. 

“Like a ton of coals she comed,” he 
told his friends afterward. “’TIwas a 
marvelous handful of woman = as 
dropped on my head that blessed night ; 
but I was ready for her, and somehow 
knowed my luck the moment I felt her, 
though she did knock me heels over tail 
into the snow.” 

This actually happened. The rescuer, 
thrown off his balance, rolled down the 
castle knoll of five yards; then he freed 
himself, and, with no small presence of 
mind, climbed back to his station under 
the window. He seized the rope still 
dangling there, and at the same time 
bawled to Tommy Friend, who was on 
the other side of the building. 

“Shut the door! Shut home the door 
on un! Us have catched the varmint 
in his own den!” 

Even as Woodrow spoke, the great 
door slammed. The guardian of the 
castle had left the key in the lock out- 
side, and now he found himself a pris- 
oner. Roaring with rage, he made for 
the step-ladder and climbed a few rungs 
of it; but Woodrow was at the other 
end again, and now he loosed his hold 
suddenly. Whereupon Reynold Weekes 
came to the ground with a crash, and, 
before he could recover, Jan’s rope-lad- 
der was pulled up out of the window. 
The castle-keeper bellowed and beat the 
door, then he yelled curses against his 
daughter, and not until the chill of si- 
lence, the cold of gathering night, and 
the consciousness of an injured wrist 
began to weigh upon him, did he cease 
his screaming.’ 

Then it was that from without arose 
the sober voice of Tommy Friend. 

“Best you keep your wind to blow 
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on your fingers, you murdering man!” 
he said. “If you'll hold your noise, I'll 
tell ’e the adventure; if not, you can 
just bellow like a foreign tiger in a 
cage all night, an’ be damned to you!” 

“T’ll be even with that minx yet. 
Wait till she comes home!” 

“So you'll have to, Reynold Weekes ; 
an’ ’twill be a tidy time to wait, my bold 
hero! She’ve gone; an’ ’tis that mighty 
youth, Jan Woodrow, have took her; 
an’ she’m riding pillion this minute with 
Jan’s friend, Billy Ash of Bridgetstowe. 
Because, you see, Jan’s a big chap, an’ 
his horse couldn’t carry him an’ the 
maid both through this here snow. But 
Billy—you mind him yesterday, no 
doubt, and all the things you was going 
to do against him—Billy’s a little, peart 
man, an’ your big girl’s riding in front 
of him on his gert bay hoss wi’ his arm 
around her.” 

“Let me out! Let me out, Tom 
Friend, or I'll never come in your bar 
no more!” 

“That you never will, anyhow, for 
I’m a faither myself and I’d sooner let 
infidel Jews and cut-throat Russians 
drink my liquor than you. Never again, 
you blue-faced child-murderer! I’ve 
just come from a talk wi’ his reverence 
and told him the whole tale, and this be 
his word: ‘Let the man be read a les- 
son. He that judged without justice, 
even he with justice shall be judged. 
What sentence he meted to an innocent 
girl shall be meted to him again. Tell 
women to look to his children, and let 
him lie in Lydford Castle till morning!’ 
So that’s your case, an’ to-morrow his 
reverence an’ me an’ other just persons 
will let ’e out; an’ I’m sure I hope us 
shall find by that time the Lord have 
touched your beastly heart!” 

“Then mark me: I’ll be revenged on 
every man-jack in the borough, from 
— down. I'll do things that shall 
eae ,( See gd 

He swore and cursed to empty night, 
for Mr. Friend, having told his story, 
hastened home. Then, with other char- 
itable souls, the innkeeper turned his at- 
tention to the unhappy family that Mr. 
Weekes had left behind him. 

In the morning the castle-keeper was 


released, and the vicar of Lydford im- 
proved the occasion to preach a brief 
homily before the spectacle of this shiv- 
ering and prostrate sinner. Everybody 
appreciated the wisdom and justice of 
his words save Reynold himself. Yet 
even his ferocious spirit for the time 
was quelled; indeed, those who knew 
him best were wont to assert that the 
man never recovered from that night. 

“*T was a question whether he hanged 
hisself or comed out in the way to be 
a reformed character,” said Tommy 
Friend; “but the Lord had His Ever- 
lasting Eye on the man, and meek as a 
drownded worm he was when we re- 
leased him, till he’d took down a nog- 
gin of my brandy. And by the time 
he’d heard the worst, six days later, 
he’d got over his savage griefs and be- 
gun to talk a thought tamer. The sting 
was what Billy Ash gave him straight 
from the shoulder, a sennight after, in 
the open street afore this very house. 

“‘\Vhere’s my darter, you red-nosed 
imp of the dowl?’ axes Weekes in his 
usual hatch-mouthed way. 

“*She’s along with Tabitha Wood- 
row, mother of Jan Woodrow; an’ the 
banns was axed out for the first time 
last Sunday,’ answers Bill, so cheerful 
as a minnow. 

“ “Never let her darken my door no 
more!’ thunders Reynold, showing 
them yellow spikes what he calls his 
teeth. 

“*There idden no immediate fear of 
it, I believe,’ answers Billy. ‘She ban’t 
homesick yet, master. She only wanted 
for to know if the children was all right. 
Her an’ Jan Woodrow be life an’ soul 
each to t’uther already, I assure ’e. 
‘Twas their pious hope to Bridgetstowe 
that by God’s will the frost that night 
had taken you; but I see you’m still left 
for a warning; and well I knowed you 
would be; for your latter end’s fire, not 
frost, if I’m a prophet.’ 


“Twas a pretty case of giving judg- 
ment afore you’d heard the evidence,” 
concluded Mr. Friend, when he told the 
story ; “and it shows what a thin chance 
happiness do hang upon; for if Reynold 
Weekes had believed his darter an’ took 
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her word for it that she’d never in her 
life heard of Jan Woodrow, ’tis odds 
but she never would have heard of him 
again ; but, just because he played Lyd- 
ford law on her and punished her afore 
he heard her speak her speech, then up 
comes Jan, as big as bull’s beef, and 
takes her, though he’d never have gived 
the female a thought but for her 
wrongs. 

“An’ a very happy and fine couple 
they was; though her faither never for- 
gived ’em. They took her first cheel 
to see the old curmudgeon in Jan’s mar- 
ket-cart a week after Hester was 
churched. But it didn’t soften him. He 
comed to his door in his shirt-sleeves— 
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for ’twas after dinner Sunday they 
called—an’ he said, in his barking way, 
that he’d wring the neck of any of her 
childern as ever fouled his threshold; 
an’ he also hoped a just God would let 
him see her heart broken yet afore he 
died. So, feeling they’d took their 
drive for nought except the air, Jan an’ 
Hester just comed in here an’ had a 
bit of a tell wi’ me an’ a few other 
neighbors afore they drove home. Them 
Woodrows have only had one gert sor- 
row in their lives so far, an’ that is that 
her second boy be so like as damn it to 
his gran’faither Weekes. The living 
daps of the old man! Though all agreed 
*twas a pity nature kept the pattern.” 
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The House of the Past 


ITHIN an ancient forest, 
Deep in its shadows vast, 
There stands a gloomy dwelling old, 
The silent House of the Past. 


In the mystical House of the Past, 
To which I alone have the key, 

There’s a darkened room that is peopled by shades, 
By shades I alone can see. 


There’s a boy in that gloomy old room, 
The boy that I used to be; 

With his hopes, and his fears, and his wonderful dreams 
Of the world he was going to see. 


There’s a man in that lonely old room, 
The man that I might have been; 

With the brain to plan, and the courage to dare. 
Alas! that he’s only a dream. 


So their phantom fingers point, 
With a mien accusing and stern, 

Till my heart and brain seem scorched and seared 
With the thoughts that scourge and burn. 


O wonderful House of the Past, 
To which I alone have the key, 

What are the shades I must people you with 
In the days that are to be? 


Must I your solitudes fill 
With visions more dreary and sad 

Than the shade of the man that I once might have been, 
And the shade of myself as a lad? 


Rarpu D. NICHOLLS. 
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RS. WARREN was concededly a 
creature of impulse—of gener- 
ous impulse for the most part; 

yet when charity and convenience 
chanced to coincide she was inclined to 
regard such coincidence as the immedi- 
ate reward of altruistic virtue. She so 
regarded her providential recollection of 
Egeria Halleck—a distant cousin who 
had been on her conscience for years 
and for whom she had long vaguely in- 
tended to “do something”—when the 
charming Miss Cutting whom she had 
especially wanted for her house-party 
regretted at the eleventh hour. 

Like all progressive spirits Mrs. War- 
ren had the courage of her convictions ; 
and she was not in the least shaken by 
the suggestion of her husband who had 
adopted the role of “wet blanket” to her 
perennial enthusiasms—that the girl 
might prove absolutely impossible. 

a. “T remember her perfectly, Verner,” 
she said, “though it has been quite six 
years since we met. She’s tremendous- 
ly clever—goes in for Greek and San- 
skrit. and the higher mathematics and all 
that sort of thing”’ Mr. Warren 
groaned. “And she’s by no means bad- 
looking—quite the reverse in fact, 
though a trifle—er—rural in dress and 
manner. I'll have her here a day or 
two in advance of the others, and Hor- 
tense can take her hair in hand and 
smarten her wardrobe a bit—you’ve no 
idea how trifles make or mar one’s ap- 
And besides, if she should 


pearance. 
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prove as hopeless as you predict we can 
pair her off with that unspeakable Mr. 
Hopkinson you felt under obligations 
to ask.” 

So, like a benign bombshell—if the 
paradox be pardonable—Mrs. Warren's 
charmingly worded note of invitation 
dropped in upon the quiet, colorless ex- 
istence of quiet, colorless Egeria Hal- 
leck, doing daily treadmill duty in the 
preparatory department of Brownsville 
Academy. 

Egeria had never known any youth, 
so she was drifting into spinsterhood 
without any of the distress and discom- 
fort usually attendant upon that pain- 
ful period of transition. Her father, 
Professor Halleck, a man of ripe learn- 
ing and infinite superiority to the sta- 
tion to which he had been called, had 
come in his youth to teach in the Acad- 
emy in Brownsville as a stepping-stone 
to larger things. But he had married 
the village belle—who fortunately died 
before they discovered their entire in- 
compatibility. He had grown gradual- 
ly absorbed in his work and interested 
in the upbuilding of the institution, of 
which he was ultimately made principal ; 
and so, in time, his aspirations evap- 
orated and he forgot the existence of a 
world outside of books and Brownsville. 
Egeria had been brought up with but 
one ambition—to become a teacher in 
the Academy and subsequently, perhaps, 
her father’s assistant. 

She had taken the complete course, 
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in addition to the study of sundry dead 
languages and abstruse subjects under 
the tutelage of her father; and, her am- 
bition being at length achieved, she be- 
came, like the professor, oblivious to 
anything beyond Brownsville and books. 
If in her secret soul she ever envied her 
contemporaries their small social stc- 
cesses and girlish love-affairs, no one 
was the wiser, so serenely did she go 
her bookish way. And this was for- 
tunate indeed, for the village youth, 
awed by her reputed erudition, would as 
soon have thought of offering attentions 
to the plaster cast of Minerva adorning 
the professor’s desk as to his learned 
daughter. 

Egeria for the major part of her 
twenty-six years had administered the 
affairs of her father’s household—with 
the aid of one Martha Sands, a typical 
New England product, who had taken 
charge of the professor and his little 
daughter at the death of the wife and 
mother—in the intervals of attendance 
upon the Academy where all her thought 
and interests seemed to center. 

But the fact that Egeria’s sad eyes 
kindled and her color rose, while two 
totally disregarded dimples struggled to 
display themselves, as she read her 
cousin’s note, was proof that the “eter- 
nal feminine” inhered in even this eru- 
dite maid. And it was perhaps some 
vague recognition thereof which 
prompted the professor, peering mildly 
over his spectacles at his daughter, in 
whose pale face the unwonted color 
came and went, to say kindly: 

“Go, if you like, my dear. Elvira 
Hawes will take pleasure in substituting 
for you and you really need an outing. 
I'll gladly supply whatever money is 
necessary, and Martha and I will man- 
age famously in your absence.” And 
Egeria, moved by some entirely novel 
and inexplicable impulse, wrote an in- 
stant acceptance. 

Then arose the vexed question of 
clothes—a subject to which Egeria had 
hitherto accorded small consideration. 
Her feminine instinct told her that the 
crude creations of Maria Boker, the 
village modiste who for twenty years 
had taken anxious thought as to how 
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Brownsville’s feminine contingent 
should be clothed, would appear archaic 
in a more enlightened locality. Her 
father, though an authority on disputed 
readings and Greek roots, was ignorant 
of the very existence of modern modes; 
her feminine acquaintances regarded 
Miss Boker as the very High Priestess 
of Fashion; and Martha Sands’ attitude 
in the matter was expressed in the orac- 
ular dictum: 

“Ef Maria Boker has dress-made fer 
the hull of Brownsville from your ma’s 
time up to now, it stands to reason that 
she knows what’s what as well as the 
next one!” So Egeria accepted the in- 
evitable, and donning the most flagrant 
of the Boker atrocities—the rest being 
carefully packed in the tiny trunk the 
professor had brought to Brownsville 
thirty years before—she set forth with 
many misgivings for the scene of the 
festivities. 

Now Fate is often busy with our des- 
tinies when we fancy she least remem- 
bers us, for it was surely Fate and no 
other who at this juncture took Egeria’s 
affairs in hand. Arrived at Beechmere 
—dquite overwhelmed by the imposing 
equipage awaiting her at the station— 
she found Mrs. Warren prostrated with 
“one of her headaches,” the proprietary 
pronoun serving to lend distinction to 
the malady and lift it above the level of 
the ills of the common herd. 

So, after a brief interview with her 
hostess in a darkened room presided 
over by an autocratic French maid, 
Egeria was left to her own devices and 
the tender mercies of a houseful of su- 
percilious servants until her host, who 
had been in town for the day, returned, 
bringing with him from the station the 
bright particular star of the occasion— 
a Miss Berkeley of whose social tri- 
umphs even Egeria remembered to have 
heard. Miss Berkeley, who was in con- 
stant demand for all sorts of social 
functions, thus explained her early ap- 
pearance to the admiring Egeria, who 
sat gazing at the radiant creature be- 
fore her as at a vision: 

“T happened to be at the Burke-Lev- 
erings’ for the week-end; as I didn’t 
care to run up to town for a day only-I 
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was unconventional enough to write 
Mrs. Warren asking if she’d allow me 
to come a day before the feast, which 
she kindly did. And I’m very glad,” 
she finished pleasantly, “since it has 
given me this opportunity of knowing 
you, Miss Halleck.” Egeria began to 
understand why Belle Berkeley, though 
adored of all men, should be accounted 
a “woman’s woman’ as well. 

Mrs. Warren did not come down to 
dinner, but none the less, enlivened by 
Miss Berkeley’s infectious spirits, the 
meal went merrily. Gaiety and good 
cheer, Egeria was to learn, followed 
invariably in Belle Berkeley’s wake. 
Egeria had capitulated on sight. In all 
her limited experience she had never en- 
countered a creature so contagiously 
gay, so unaffectedly cordial, so alto- 
gether charming. On her own part 
Miss Berkeley found herself inspired 
with an instant interest in this shy, awk- 
ward, ill-dressed young person from the 
provinces, who so palpably admired her. 
Shortly after dinner, rightly guessing 
her host’s wish to join his wife, Miss 
Berkeley rose. 

“Won’t you come with me to my 
room while I unpack, Miss Halleck?” 
she asked. “My maid went to town on 
an errand for me, and won’t be here un- 
til to-morrow, so I'll seize this oppor- 
tunity—if Mr. Warren will excuse us.” 

“Hortense——” Mr. Warren was 
suggesting, when [Belle interposed 
laughingly: 

“Not for me, please. I couldn’t think 
of subjecting my humble effects to Hor- 
tense’s stony Gallic stare. There’s a 
legend, Miss Halleck, that Hortense was 
once maid to a duchess ; and she makes 
her successor and her friends feel their 
lowly estate, I assure you. She conde- 
scended to unpack for me once, and I 
didn’t recover my self-respect for a 
week. She reduced, with one disdain- 
ful glance, my two Redfern creations 
to ‘tatters, to very rags’; the rest of my 
clothes were simply beneath her con- 
tempt. She’s an admirable maid, but, 
like Lady Mickleham, she ‘invites an 
apologetic attitude.’ I don’t see how 
Mrs. Warren bears up under it!” 

Egeria, sitting wistfully by while her 


new friend unpacked, experienced a 
revelation as Miss Berkeley, in a fetch- 
ing pink kimono, lifted out tray after 
tray from the two huge trunks in either 
of which Egeria’s meager outfit would 
have been lost. There were more beau- 
tiful things therein than were dreamed 
of in the girl’s simple philosophy. There 
were seductive matinées and exquisite 
lingerie; mannish shirt-waists and tail- 
ored linens for morning wear; frilly 
muslins and alluring organdies; cos- 
tumes for riding, driving and motor- 
ing ; street-gowns and demi-toilettes ga- 
lore, and more millinery than Egeria 
had owned in the course of her life. 
But it was the evening gowns, exquisite 
creations of silk and lace and chiffon in 
every imaginable hue, that were at once 
the delight and despair of the looker-on. 

As she sat dumbly by, watching beau- 
tiful Belle Berkeley flitting blithely 
among her beautiful things like a but- 
terfly in a garden of gorgeous flowers, 
Egeria suddenly caught sight in an op- 
posite mirror of her own sallow face 
and somber figure in its ill-fitting cas- 
tor cashmere—and felt herself an alien 
by contrast. What had she, a plain, 
provincial little schoolma’am from be- 
nighted Brownsville, in common with 
all this splendor? A great wave of de- 
pression swept over her; she felt her- 
self hopelessly alien and out of her ele- 
ment. 

“Of course, if you’ve never met any 
of them, you'll like to know something 
of the guests before they arrive,” bab- 
bled Belle as she shook out an accordi- 
on-plaited crépe de chine. “There'll be 
the Leverings, Dora and Isabel—dears, 
both of them ; Evelyn Oelrichs—a Juno- 
esque blonde, too Janguidly sure of her 
charm to trouble to be civil; Lola Bur- 
den, a cat pure and simple, purring one 
second and clawing the next, solely 
because ‘it is her nature to’; Helen Mac- 
kay, the darlingest of girls; and Aline 
Otis, who is merely a lay-figure. 

“The men are Ward Drexel, Archie 
Drayton, Bert Halsted, Rives Mackay, 
and Jimmy Ronalds—all agreeable and 
all of the same type; a Mr. Hopkinson, 
who is an unknown quantity; Lloyd 
Levering, as charming as his cousins, 
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and Challon Marshall, my lifelong 
‘friend ard partner,’ and the best of 
good fellows. You'll like him, I’m sure. 
We Why, what is it dear? . What 
on earth’s the trouble?” Belle dropped 
the tray she had just lifted, and hurried 
in dismay to the side of her new ac- 
quaintance, who had interrupted her re- 
cital with a sudden unexpected and un- 
mistakable sob. Egeria, the silent, the 
self-contained, confronted with her first 
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was tragedy in her mien. “Here is my 
wardrobe in its imposing entirety!” 
She threw open a closet door and 
dragged out for Belle’s amazed inspec- 
tion the Brownsville creations which 
Martha Sands had considered amply 
adequate for any scene or occasion: 
three ill-made muslin shirt-waists of 
last year’s mode; a flannelette dressing- 
sack and a queer-looking kimono; a 
plum-colored cloth trimmed in staring 





Egeria, sitting wistfully by while her new friend unpacked, experienced a revelation. 


glimpse of a world to which she knew 
herself an alien, and appalled rather 
than pleased by the prospect, was sob- 
bing like a homesick child. 

“Why, you poor, poor dear!” Belle 
cried contritely. “What is it? What 
have I said or done to pain you?” 

“No—nothing,” sobbed Egeria, strug- 
gling for control. “It’s—imyself —and 
my clothes! I—TI want you to look at 
them. Will you come?” She rose and 
Belle obediently,: if bewilderedly, fol- 
lowed. 

“Look !”’ said Egeria simply, but there 


brocade; a ready-made silk waist of a 
violent plaid—which Miss Boker had 
urged her to purchase as “the latest 
thing, my dear”; a fussy brown foulard, 
and her one and only evening gown, a 
black grenadine with a removable 
guimpe which Egeria had fondly fancied 
made it adapted for either afternoon or 
evening wear.. 

“Look!” she said again, “and then 
—look at me!’ As, in her ill-fitting, 
country-built, snuff-colored gown she 
revolved slowly before the other’s sym- 
pathetic gaze, the figure presented might 
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A BELATED 


have dismayed one less keenly alive to 
latent possibilities than Belle. But that 
clever young person had noted in the 
twinkling of an eye more of charm, ac- 
tual and possible, than poor Egeria had 
discovered in a lifetime. ‘Good profile ; 
nice eyes, with wonderful lashes ;-pretty 
little mouth ; complexion something sal- 
low but amenable to treatment ; carriage 
awkward—probably due to shoes; fig- 
ure fair, if properly handled; ensemble 
not exactly encouraging. But “a little 
kindness and putting her hair in curl- 
papers will do wonders for her,” was 
Belle’s mental inventory. Aloud she 
said winningly: 

“Miss Halleck, I’m wondering if 
you'll let me be of use to you? I’ve ta- 
ken a tremendous fancy to you; and 
I’d be very, very glad to contribute to 
the pleasure of your stay. Won't you 
let me try? Won’t you forget that 
we've only just met, and take me for a 
friend? I once lived in a small town 
myself, and I appreciate your difficulties. 
I’m used to making the best and most 
of things—it’s only recently that I’ve 
been able to have the pretty things I 
love—that’s why I’ve so many, so many 
more than I need. Won’t you share 
them with me? Say you will!” 

Egeria hesitated ; demurred ; refused ; 
but others than she had found Belle 
Berkeley irresistible. 

“Let’s adjourn to my room and ex- 
periment at least,” Belle suggested 
briskly. “First of all, slip on this comb- 
ing-jacket and let me undulate your 
tresses—these whalebone curlers do the 
work in a jiffy. You’ve such pretty 
hair; it’s criminal not to make the most 
of it,” she pursued, busying herself 
with the wealth of lusterless fair locks 
that Egeria was wont to strain back 
from her face with unnecessary tight- 
ness. Then as her victim’s head began 
to bristle, Medusalike, with sundry 
strange protuberances prefiguring a 
Marcel wave, she thus encouraged her: 

“You’ve only to ‘look pleasant’ for 
ten minutes, say, and the thing is done! 
Meantime let’s experiment further. 
Fortunately we’re about one height, and 
our figures are much the same—or 
would be if you stooped to stays. I've 
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a new French model in my trunk—won’t 
you try them, dear? A straight-front 
figure is imperative in these tailor-made 
times. Then I want to dress you up in 
one of my gowns—now don’t refuse; 
don’t be formal and stiff and horrid, but 
let me have my way; and then see how 
lovely you'll look in—this pink crépe 
princesse, for instance”’—and she held 
the seductive garment alluringly before 
Egeria’s longing eyes. Again the lat- 
ter hesitated. 

“Oh, I  can’t—I  couldn’t,” she 
breathed; “I should feel like a jaék- 
daw in borrowed plumes and—and, be- 
sides, I’m so hopelessly crude and pro- 
vincial. I don’t know anything but 
text-books; I haven’t any small-talk; 
I’m as ignorant of the social world as 
though I came from a convent. I don’t 
know a bit what to say to all those 
strangers. Oh, Miss Berkeley, I think 
I’ll take the first South-bound train to- 
morrow !” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” Belle 
answered authoritatively. “You're go- 
ing to stay and you're going to be a suc- 
cess and have a beautiful time. I’ve 
set my heart on it and you won’t disap- 
point me, I know. Please!” If there 
existed a solitary person impervious to 
Belle’s blandishments, Egeria was not 
that one. 

“But—but,” she faltered, “I shall be 
a wallflower of wallflowers, a bother 
to Cousin Clara and a bore to the rest. 
I simply haven’t a word to say among 
strangers.” 

“You'll have little chance with this 
assembly,” Belle reassured her. “All 
the girls chatter like magpies—except 
Miss Oelrichs, who poses in statuesque 
silence. And with the men all you’ve 
got to do is to assume an air of breath- 
less interest, throwing in an occasional 
‘Really!’ ‘How wonderful!’ or ‘Fancy!’ 
while they talk of the first person singu- 
lar. A steady flow of speech is really 
a drawback to social success; a good 
listener is always far more popular 
than a good talker—we’d all of us 
rather say clever things than hear them. 
For my part, I often wish for the gift 
of silence—but I will babble and be- 
tray my limitations. There! your hair 
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is perfect. No, don’t look 
till I get you finished. Now 
the gown—it’s a trifle tight, 
but if you’ll draw in your 
breath perhaps I can man- 
age. There! It’s fastened, 
and it fits to perfection. 
Isn't that luck? Now the 
girdle and—wait a second 
till I clasp this necklace. 
And now—behold !” 

An instant later Egeria 
was surveying herself in 
the long mirror before her 
—no, not herself. Could 
that dainty girlish figure 
gowned in palest rose be 
her own? Was that pretty 
—yes, actually pretty—ea- 
ger face, with its sea-shell 
tints and its frame of wa- 
ving soft fair hair be her 


own sad, sallow  coun- 
tenance? Could that slen- 
der white throat rising 


from diaphanous clouds of 
pink, its long line broken 
by a necklet of pearls, be 
the neck the length of 
which she daily bewailed 
and which she was wont to 
swathe in clumsy stocks 
and unbecoming bands? 
For a long moment the but- 
terfly, but lately emerged from the 
hideous brown chrysalis on the chair 
beside her, surveyed herself in naive 
rapture; then she turned to her admir- 
ing fairy godmother with the look of a 
happy child on her face. 

“Oh, it’s wonderful, wonderful!” she 
breathed. “And I may really wear it 
once—just once? I'll take such care 
of it and be so grateful. Miss Berkeley, 
you can’t fancy what this means to me. 
I’ve gone about looking like a freak all 
my life, and it’s a revelation to see my- 
self like other women. There’s a sort 
of moral support in being properly 
dressed. Somehow I sha’n’t feel half so 
afraid to face your friends in this gown. 
But”—as a sudden disquieting thought 
intruded itselfi—“Cousin Clara?” 

“Mrs. Warren needn’t know anything 
about it. This is strictly our affair, my 
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“You've such pretty hair; it’s criminal not to make the most of it.” 


dear. I’m going to make equable divi- 
sion of my gowns at once. I’ve quanti- 
ties of things, fortunately—I’ve fairly 
rioted in clothes since I came into my 
inheritance. Try this hat, Miss—may 
I say Egeria? I knew it would suit you. 
Now, let’s plan your costumes for to- 
morrow. We're to meet the others at 
the station—and so much depends on 
first impressions. What do you think 
of this white muslin?” 

“Oh, please!” Egeria faltered. “Don’t 
give me that daintily exquisite thing. 
Let me wear something plainer—this 
simple little blue linen, for instance.” 
And Belle cheerily assented, forbear- 
ing to explain that the “simple little blue 
linen” was the work of a famous met- 
ropolitan tailor and had cost perhaps 
more than Egeria’s salary for an en- 
tire quarter. 
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When the guests arrived next morn- 
ing at Warrentown, the railway-station 
nearest Beechmere, they were met by 
a delegation comprising their host— 
Mrs. Warren was still slightly indis- 
posed—Miss Berkeley, who had driven 
herself over in Warren’s electric run- 
about, and a charmingly pretty if rather 
shy young woman in blue linen, who 
had occupied the box-seat beside War- 
ren coming over. 

“Challon!” Miss Berkeley hailed a 
tall, good-looking young fellow who had 
been looking eagerly about in search of 
her since he had stepped down from 
the Pullman, “come and meet Miss Hal- 
leck, Mrs. Warren’s cousin. You’re to 
drive her across in the motor while I 
take her place gn the break. Miss Hal- 
leck, may I present Mr. Marshall, into 
whose hands I commit you? I hope 
you aren’t nervous. He’s a motorma- 
niac, and I won’t answer for conse- 
quences, though I promise to faithfully 
carry out any last wishes you care to 
leave.” She was off to join the chat- 
tering throng, before poor embarrassed 
Egeria could protest, and Marshall, with 
an approving glance at the chic cos- 
tume and the fair face—doubly alluring 
under the double veil in which Belle’s 
deft fingers had draped it—took his 
place beside her. 

“I’m wondering a little that I haven’t 
met you before, Miss Halleck,” he be- 
gan as they drew slowly away from the 
platform. “I’ve chummed with War- 
ren since our college days, and Clara 
and I are sworn friends and allies. I 
shall take her to task for so long de- 
ferring this pleasure. But”—with an- 
other swift glance that comprehended 
the trim, girlish figure and_ rather 
frightened face under the coquettish 
white hat—“perhaps you’re just out this 
season?” Egeria inwardly blessed her 
double veil. 

“Fancy,” she heard herself murmur 
confusedly. 

“Oh, but really, you know,” protested 
Marshall, “you haven’t at all the look of 
the seasoned campaigner, the survivor 
of countless crushes, dinners, dances 
and the like. Talk about the ‘motor 
face’ It’s nothing compared to the 





set countenance, the ‘do or die’ ex- 
pression of the débutante after her first 
metropolitan season. May I ask when 
you arrived?” 

“Yesterday,” Egeria was able to re- 
ply quite lucidly—rather to her own sur- 
prise. “I found Cousin Clara ill, but 
was fortunate in meeting Miss Berke- 
ley.” 

“Fortunate, indeed!’ Marshall inter- 
posed. “Belle’s a perennial delight, 
isn’t she? She’s been petted, flattered 
and sought after all her life, in a way 
to have turned the average woman’s 
head, but she remains the same sweet, 
wholesome, sensible girl I’ve known 
since her pinafore days. There’s not 
an ounce of petty feminine jealousy or 
spite in her composition. Rather she’s 
full of a something which, for lack of a 
better term, I shall call chivalry toward 
her sex. She goes about detaching un- 
appreciated damsels from walls and cor- 
ners, and her men friends have learned 
that the surest way to her favor is to 
consider the left-overs. 

“You'll pardon my enthusiasm, which, 
when you come to know her intimately, 
you'll concede but natural and normal.” 
To all of which Egeria subscribed with 
engaging fervor. The conversation 
drifted to general topics, and Egeria 
was amazed to find herself entirely at 
her ease, while Marshall evinced no 
tendency to the exhibition of speed ma- 
nia, being, indeed, ignominiously dis- 
tanced by his host. 

Mr. Hopkinson, an oily individual 
with a fund of anecdote and a bulbous 
nose, took Egeria in to dinner that eve- 
ning, but Marshall was at her other 
hand. Already she was beginning to 
lose her constraint with him ; and while 
she vouchsafed the unctuous Hopkinson 
merely an occasional “Really ?” or “How 
remarkable!” she found herself talk- 
ing quite simply and naturally to her 
right-hand neighbor. She was wear- 
ing, at Belle’s suggestion—‘*We mustn’t 
stun them at the start,” Belle had said; 
“better to work up gradually to our 
climax”—her own black grenadine over 
a slip of turquoise silk, with turquoise 
girdle and a splashing big turquoise 
chou on-her corsage. 
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The shade harmonized admirably 
with her: hair and with a complexion 
redeemed from its tendency to sallow- 
ness by a judicious application of an 
imperceptible Parisian preparation and 
the tiniest soupgon of rouge. Under 
Belle’s artistic touch the featureless 
black barbarism took on a certain air 
of quiet distinction. Serene in the con- 
sciousness of a costume which had tri- 
umphantly passed Cousin Clara’s crit- 
ical inspection, Egeria’s spirits rose. She 
was really by no means dull, except 
in so far as she reflected the surround- 
ings and atmosphere she had always 
known. In this wholly new setting her 
native adaptability came to her aid, so 
that even Mrs. Warren conceded her 
poise and manner faultless. 

Unfortunately she neither danced nor 
played bridge, which gave Belle an anx- 
ious moment for her disposal after din- 
ner. But Jimmy Ronalds manifested 
the utmost eagerness to talk to her; 
and as Jimmy was one of those youths 
whom every one likes and gets on with 
inevitably, Egeria felt no constraint with 
him and was almost sorry when Lever- 
ing joined them. 

“Egeria, you’re a_ success,” Belle 
whispered in passing, and so far had she 
exceeded her own expectations that 
Belle’s verdict did not seem unwar- 
ranted. 

All the young women were charming 
to her, except the languidly lovely Miss 
Oelrichs and “the cat,” as Belle had ir- 
reverently dubbed her, who scratched 
and clawed all comers impartially. The 
men without exception approved her— 
as well they might, since she was the 
finished product of Belle Berkeley’s art. 
Stimulated by success, Belle spent her 
best energies in devising new effects as 
bewildering to the subject as to the 
spectators. She herself was frankly 
beautiful, with a beauty which needed 
no enhancement ; but Egeria’s neglected 
charms held fascinating possibilities 
with which Belle experimented so suc- 
cessfully that when, one evening, her 
protégée came down in a clinging white 
gown with a suggestion of Grecian sim- 
plicity in its severity of outline, and 
with her fair hair arranged a Ja Mérode, 
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all present—save the cat—pronounced 
her a stunning beauty. Belle managed 
to conceal her delight at the fulfilment 
of her plans and prophecies; Cousin 
Clara was in raptures at the success of 
her concededly doubtful experiment ; 
and Egeria for the first time in her ca- 
reer found herself in demand. ~ 

Mr. Hopkinson frankly displayed his 
infatuation ; Jimmy Ronalds proclaimed 
himself her slave; she motored with 
Drayton, and Drexel taught her bridge, 
while the other men made languid love 
to her when occasion offered. But it 
was Marshall who was oftenest at her 
side; Marshall who wired his florist an 
order which brought her a daily offer- 
ing of roses; Marshall who inspired her 
to the display of her native cleverness 
and wit—all, Egeria fancied, at Belle’s 
behest. The wine of adulation intoxi- 
cated her; she bloomed in the sunshine 
of success. The homely chrysalis de- 
veloped speedily into a full-fledged but- 
terfly. 

But whenever she remembered that 
these enchanted days and nights must 
soon become but a memory, a wave of 
depression submerged her; but with an 
optimism borrowed from her mentor she 
strove to rise above it and make the 
most of every moment. 

“Whatever happens now, Belle,” she 
said the evening before her last day at 
Beechmere, “I’ve had my little hour— 
and you’ve given it to me. I'll always 
have one perfect fortnight to recall, and 
nothing can take the memory away from 
me. How can I thank you for it?” But 
even as she spoke, with her eyes on 
Belle Berkeley, beautiful and brilliant, 
a little jealous pang assailed her. She 
had indeed had her hour, just one such 
golden hour as made up the whole ex- 
istence of this more fortunate other. 
Down the vista of the years her fancy 
followed her, happy, sheltered, loving 
and beloved, beloved by one who—had 
not Miss Burden yesterday spoken of— 
of him—as “Miss Berkeley’s favorite 
fiancé”? Suddenly to her mortification 
and terror, Egeria found a tear upon 
her cheek. 

“You horrid, selfish, jealous little 
beast!” she apostrophized herself in- 
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wardly. “What do you 
mean by this? Don’t you 
want your best friend to be 
happy, even though Ps 
Suddenly, despite her effort 
at control, the tears over- 
flowed—to her own confu- 
sion and Belle’s dire dismay. 
“Tears?” she cried dis- 
tressedly. “Oh, not really, 
Egeria. Don’t you know 
that only heroines in novels 
can weep without ruining 
their complexions and red- 
dening their noses? Hand 
me that powder-puff—per- 
haps I can repair the dam- 
age. There! that’s better. 
Now forget your troubles, 
forget to-morrow and all the 
to-morrows to come, and go 
down to smile sweetly on 
your faithful Hopkinson!” 
Despite her brief break- 
down, Egeria was at her 
loveliest when five minutes 
later she entered the draw- 
ing-room where the assem- 
bled company awaited the 
summons to dinner. So Hop- 
kinson thought, and the 
thought found echo in Mar- 
shall’s consciousness. Belle 
had played her trump-card ; 
Egeria was wearing the 
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pink crépe de chine, a veri- The girl stood tranced. No one had ever called her “dearest” 


table confection; her fair 

hair, faultlessly undulated, 

was piled high on her handsome head ; 
a diamond star blazed at her throat and 
a lesser luminary glittered on her cor- 
sage; she held her long gloves loose in 
her hand and her slender arms showed 
flawless. Belle had just faintly tinted 
lips and cheeks, and delicately penciled 
the sandy brows, giving an added depth 
and luminosity to the blue-gray eyes be- 
neath. 

Marshall gave the girl one long, com- 
prehensive look, then succumbed. At 
the risk of seeming presumptuous, he 
resolved to put his fate to the touch 
that very night. Later in the evening, 
as Isabel Levering sang songs of love 
and longing, he somehow found him- 


before, and the word rang sweet in her ears. 


self gravitating toward the moonlit bal- 
cony without, while by some subtle 
magic of Belle Berkeley’s it was Egeria 
and not Miss Burden at his side. As 
the music sank and swelled within, there 
was a silence without, an electrical si- 
lence, pending which Marshall stood 
looking eloquently down upon her—and 
novice though she was, she thrilled and 
trembled before his gaze. At last he 
spoke. 

“Egeria,” he said simply, “I’ve known 
you only a fortnight to outward seem- 
ing, but really I’ve known and loved 
you all the days of my life. Always I’ve 
wanted you, sought you, lived up to you, 
until now, when I find you at last— 
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dear, dearest, don’t tell me I’ve found 
you only to lose you again. Egeria, can 
you, do you care a little—ever so little, 
dear ?” 

The girl stood tranced. No one had 
ever called her “dearest” before, and the 
word rang sweet in her ears. Marshall, 
the living embodiment of all her secret 
ideals; Marshall, to whom she had felt 
herself forever to be parted; Marshall, 
whom she had always ascribed to Belle, 
had spoken the fond word—and Mar- 
shall himself was bending above her, 
his handsome face perilously, alluring- 
ly near. For a moment Egeria experi- 
enced a rapture as poignant as pain; the 
next instant memory accused her and 
despair succeeded. 

“Oh,” she breathed, “wait; you don’t 
know. I’m not like these others—the 
women of your world. I’m a pretender, 
a masquerader, a jackdaw in borrowed 
plumes. This gown, these jewels, all 
the pretty things I’ve been wearing, are 
not my own but Belle’s, who pitied my 
shabbiness and shared her abundance 
with me. I’m not a butterfly like the 
girls in your set; I’m a plain, plodding 
grub, toiling for my daily bread; a 
teacher in a cheap academy in a crude 
little country town. I’m a poor rela- 
tion, whom Cousin Clara invited out of 
sheer kindness of heart; a Cinderella 
transformed by a fairy godmother ; and 
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to-morrow I go back to Brownsville to 
take up my burden 4 

“I’m going with you,” Marshall an- 
nounced quietly, “unless you advance a 
better argument to the contrary. War- 
ren casually spoke of your pedagogic 
stunts a day or two after my arrival— 
but I didn’t consider the fact incrimi- 
nating. As for the frills and furbelows 
—with apologies to Paquin and Red- 
fern—they aren’t worth a thought. If 
Belle chooses to share her superabun- 
dance with you, and you're sensible 
enough not to deny her the pleasure of 
being generous, it’s quite your own af- 
fair. 

“If you fancy my feeling for you is 
founded on—on fabrics—why, dear, 
you’d be lovely in any guise—satin or 
sackcloth, it’s all one to me!”—None the 
less Egeria sagely determined never to 
subject his devotion to the test of a 
Boker creation.—‘Egeria, dearest, for- 
get these trifles, and say I may go with 
you to Brownsville—blessed be Browns- 
ville since it gave me you!—and ask 
your father’s consent to my suit? Ege- 
ria!” 

Egeria did not—could not—speak, 
but the omission seemed of slight mo- 





ment. For she lifted eloquent eyes— 
“nice eyes, with wonderful lashes,” 
3elle had pronounced them—and in 


their depths he read his answer. 





Retrospection 


O-DAY, across Life’s web of gray 
There runs no thread of gold; 
But, ah, my stint of yesterday 
Was gorgeous to behold! 


All gold the days by Mem’ry told— 
To-day will e’en be bright, 
And shine, as future years unfold, 
Like stars against the night! 

Betu SLateR WHITSON. 
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R. AHOLIAH LUCE, of the 
Purgatory Hollow section of 
Scotaze, stood at bay on the 

dirt-banking of his castle, that is, a 
sagged-in, old hulk of a house of which 
only the L was inhabitable. 

He was facing a delegation of his fel- 
low citizens, to wit: Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul, first selectman of the town; 
Hiram Look, retired showman; Ze- 
buree Nute, constable; and a nervous 
little man with a smudge of smut on 
the side of his nose—identity and occu- 
pation revealed by the lettering on the 
side of his wagon: 


T. TAYLOR, 
STOVES AND TINWARE, 
VIENNA. 


Mr. Luce had his rubber boots set 
wide apart, and his tucked-in trousers 
emphasized the bow in his legs. With 


those legs and his elongated neck and 
round, knobby head, Mr. Luce closely 
resembled one of a set of antique and- 
irons. 

“You want to look out you don’t 
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squdge me too fur in this,” said Mr. 


Luce warningly. “I’ve been squdged 
all my life, and I’ve *bout come to the 
limick. Now look out you don’t squdge 
me too fur!” 

He side-stepped and stood athwart his 
door, the frame of which had been re- 
cently narrowed by half, the new board- 
ing showing glaringly against the old. 
When one understood the situation, 
this new boarding had a very significant 
appearance. 

Mr. Luce had gone over into Vienna, 
where his reputation was not as well 
known, and had secured from Mr. T. 
Taylor, recently set up in the stove 
business, a new range with all modern 
attachments, promising to pay on the 
instalment plan. Stove once installed, 
Mr. Luce had immediately begun to 
“improve” his mansion by building a 
new door-frame too narrow to permit 
the exit of the stove. Then Mr. Luce 
had neglected to pay, and, approached 
by replevin papers, invoked the statute 
that provides that a man’s house can- 
not be ripped in pieces to secure goods 
purchased on credit. 

Constable Nute, unable to cope with 
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the problem, had driven to Scotaze vil- 
lage and summoned the first selectman, 
and the cap’n had solicited Hiram Look 
to transport him, never having con- 
quered his sailor’s fear of a horse. 

“It ain’t goin’ to be twitted abroad 
in Vienny nor any other town that we 
let you steal from outsiders in any such 
way as this,” declared the first select- 
man, once on the ground. “Folks has 
allus cal’lated on your stealin’ about so 
much here in town in the run of a year, 
and ain’t made no great fuss about it. 
But we ain’t goin’ to harbor nor protect 
no general Red Rover and have it 
slurred against this town. Take down 
that scantlin’ stuff and let this man have 
his stove.” 

“You can squdge me only so fur and 
no furder,” asserted Luce sullenly, hold- 
ing down his loose upper lip with his 
yellow teeth as though to keep it from 
flapping in the wind. Within the man- 
sion there was the mellow rasp of a tin 
of biscuit on an oven floor, the slam of 
an oven door, and Mrs. Luce appeared 
dusting flour from her hands. All who 
knew Mrs. Luce knew that she was a 
persistent and insistent exponent of the 
belief of the Millerites—‘‘Go-uppers,” 
they called the sect in Scotaze. 

“T say you've got to open up and give 
this man his property,” cried Cap’n 
Sproul, advancing on them. 

“Property? Who talks of property ?” 
demanded Mrs. Luce, her voice hollow 
with the hollowness of the prophet. “No 
one knows the day and the hour when 
we are to be swept up. It is near at 
hand. We shall ride triumphant to the 
skies. And will any one think of prop- 
erty and the vain things of this world 
then ?” 

“Prob’ly not,” agreed the cap’n sar- 
castically, “and there won’t be no need 
of a cook-stove in the place where your 
husband will fetch up. He can do all 
his cookin’ on a toastin’-fork over an 
open fire—there’ll be plenty of blaze.” 

“Don’t squdge me too fur,” repeated 
Mr. Luce, clinging to the most express- 
ive warning he could muster just then. 

“It’s full time for that critter to be 
fetched up with a round turn,” mut- 
tered Constable Nute, coming close to 
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the elbow of the first selectman, where 
the latter stood glowering on the cul- 
prit. “I reckon you don’t know as much 
about him as I do. When his mother 
was nussin’ him, a helpless babe, he’d 
take the pins out’n her hair, and they 
didn’t think it was anything but playin’. 
Once he stole the specs off’n her head 
whilst she was nappin’ with him in her 
arms, and jammed ’em down a hole in 
the back of the rockin’-chair. Whilst 
old Doc Burns was vaccinatin’ him— 
and he wa’n’t more’n tew years old— 
he got doc’s watch.” 

“Those things would kind of give you 
a notion he’d steal, give him a fair 
chance,” commented Hiram dryly. 

“He’s stole ever since—everything 
from carpet tacks to a load of hay,” 
snapped the constable, “till folks don’t 
stop to think he’s stealin’. He’s got to 
be like rats and hossflies and other 
pests—you cuss ’em, but you reckon 
they’vé@ come to stay.” 

“I’ve abated some of the nuisances 
in this town,” gritted the cap’n, “and I 
cal’late I’m good for this one, now that 
it’s been stuck under my nose. Why 
ain’t you arrested him in times past, 
same as you ought to have done?” 

“Wa’n’t no one who would swear out 
complaints,” said the constable. “He’s 
allus been threatenin’ what kairosene 
and matches would do to barns; and it 
wouldn’t be no satisfaction to send ’Liah 
Luce to State prison—he ain’t account 
enough. It wouldn’t pay for a stand of 
buildin’s—havin’ him there. And insur- 
ance companies won’t take farm risks.” 

Cap’n Sproul began to understand 
some of the sane business reasons that 
guaranteed the immunity of Aholiah 
Luce, so long as he stuck to petty thiev- 
ing. But this international matter of 
the town of Vienna seemed to the first 
selectman of Scotaze to be another sort 
of proposition. And he surveyed the 
recalcitrant Mr. Luce with malignant 
gaze. 

“T’ve never seen you backed down by 
nobody,” vouchsafed the admiring con- 
stable, anxious to shift his own respon- 
sibility and understanding pretty well 
how to do it. “I’ve allus said that if 
there was any man could run this town 
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the way it ought to be run you was the 
man to do it.” 

Cap’n Sproul was not the kind to dis- 
appoint the confident flattery of those 
who looked up to him. He buttoned his 
pea-jacket, and set his hat firmly on his 
heal. Mr. Luce noted these signs of 
belligerency and braced his firedog legs. 

“It’s the meek that shall inherit, ye 
want to remember that!” croaked Mrs. 
Luce. “And the crowned heads and the 
high and mighty, where will they be 
then ?” 

“They won’t be found usin’ a stolen 
cook-stove and quotin’ Scriptur’,” 
snorted the cap’n in disgust. 

“It ain’t been stole,” insisted Mr. 
Luce. “It was bought reg’lar, and it 
can't be took away without mollywhack- 
in’ my house—and I’ve got the law on 
my side that says you can’t do it.” 

_ Cap’n Sproul was close to the bank- 
ing. 

“Luce,” he said savagely, “I ain’t out 
here to-day to discuss law p’ints nor 
argy doctrines of religion. You've got 
a stove there that belongs to some one 
else, and you either pay for it or give it 
up. I’m willin’ to be fair and reason- 
able, and I'll give you fifteen seconds to 
pay or else to tear down that door 
framework.” 

But neither alternative, nor the time 
allowed for acceptance, seemed to please 
Mr. Luce. In sudden, weak anger at 
being thus cornered after long immu- 
nity, he anathematized all authority as 
twas vested in the first selectman of 
Scotaze. Several men passing in the 
highway held up their horses and lis- 
tened with interest. 

Emboldehed by his audience, spurred 
to desperate measures, Mr. Luce kicked 
out one of his rubber boots at the ad- 
vancing cap’n. The cap’n promptly 
grasped the extended leg and yanked. 
Mr. Luce came off his perch and fell 
on his back in the April mud, and Con- 
stable Nute straddled him instantly and 
held him down. With an ax that he 


picked up at the dooryard wood-pile, 
Cap’n Aaron hammered out the new 
door-frame, paying no heed to Mr. 
Luce’s threats or Mrs. Luce’s maledic- 
tions. 
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“T don’t know the law on it, nor I 
don’t care,” he muttered between his 
teeth as he toiled. “All I know is, that 
stove belongs to T. Taylor, of Vienny, 
and he’s goin’ to have it.” 

And when the new boarding lay 
around him in splinters and the door 
was wide once more, he led the way into 
the kitchen. 

“You jest throw that hot water on 
me, Mis’ Luce,” he declared, noting 
what her fury was prompting, “and 
you'll go right up through that roof, 
and it won’t be no millenium that will 
boost you, either.” 

The stove man and Hiram followed 
him in and the disinterested onlookers 
came, too, curiosity impelling them. 
And as they were Scotaze farmers who 
had suffered various and aggravating 
depredations by this same Aholiah Luce, 
they were willing to lend a hand even 
to lug out a hot stove. The refulgent 
monarch of the kitchen departed, with 
the tin of biscuit still browning in its 
interior, passed close to the cursing Mr. 
Luce, lying on his back under Nute’s 
boring knee, and then with a lusty 
“Hup-ho! All together!” went into T. 
Taylor’s wagon. 

Mr. Luce, freed now as one innocu- 
ous, leaped up and down in a perfect 
ecstasy of fury. ‘“You’ve squdged me 
too fur. You've done it at last!” he 
screamed, with hysteric iteration. 
“You've made me a desp’rit’ outlaw.” 

“Satan made you a cheap sneak- 
thief,” sneered the cap’n, “but Jehovah 
himself couldn’t make an outlaw of you 
—it ain’t in you. It takes something 
besides.soap-grease to make an outlaw.” 

“That’s right, Cap’n Sproul,” re- 
marked the constable. ‘‘He can’t even 
steal hens till it’s dark and their backs 
are turned. If they turned and put 
their eye on him he wouldn’t dare to 
touch ’em.” 

“T don’t dast to be an outlaw, hey?” 
shrieked Mr. Luce. The vast injury 
that had been done him, this ruthless 
assault on his house, his humiliation in 
public, and now these wanton taunts, 
whipped his weak nature into frenzy. 
Cowards at bay are the savagest foes. 
Mr. Luce ran amuck! 
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Spurring his resolution by howling 
over and over: “I don’t dast to be an 
outlaw, hey? I'll show ye!” he hastened 
with a queer sort of stiff-legged gallop 
into the field, tore away some boarding, 
and descended into what was evidently 
a hiding-place, a dry well. A moment, 
and up he popped, boosting a burden. 
He slung it over his shoulder and 
started toward them, staggering under 
its weight. It was a huge sack, with 
something in it that sagged heavily. 

“Nice sort of an outlaw he’ll make— 
that woodchuck!” observed Constable 
Nute, with a cackle of mirth. 


The first selectman and his support-: 


ers surveyed the approach of the furi- 
ous Mr. Luce with great complacency. 
If Mr. Luce had emerged with a shot- 
gun in his fist and a knife in his teeth 
he might have presented some sem- 
blance of an outlaw. But this bow- 
legged man with a sack certainly did 
not present a savage appearance. Hi- 
ram offered the humorous suggestion 
that perhaps Mr. Luce proposed to re- 
store property, and thereby causing peo- 
ple to fall dead with astonishment would 
get his revenge on society. 

“T warned ye and you wouldn't lis- 
ten,” screamed the self-declared pariah. 
“TI said there was such a thing as squdg- 
in’ me too fur. Ye didn’t believe it. 
Now mebbe ye’ll believe that!” 

He had halted at a little distance from 
them, and had set down his sack. Now 
he dove into it and held up a cylinder, 
something more than half a foot long, a 
brown, unassuming cylinder that cer- 
tainly didn’t have anything about its 
looks to call out all the excitement that 
was convulsing Mr. Luce. 

“Pee-ruse that!” squealed he. 
“There’s a lead-pencil that will write 
some news for ye.” He shook the cyl- 
inder at them. “And _ there’s plenty 
more of ’em in this bag.” He curled 
his long lip back. “Daminite!” he spat. 
“T'll show ye whuther I’m an outlaw or 
not.” 

“And I know where you stole it,” 
bawled one of the bystanders indignant- 
ly. ‘You stole all me and my brother 
bought and had stored for a season’s 
blastin’. Constable Nute, I call on you 
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to arrest him and give me back my 
property.” 

“Arrest me, hey?” repeated Mr. Luce. 
In one hand he shook aloft the stick of 
dynamite, with its dangling fuse that 
grimly suggested the detonating cap at 
its root. In the other hand he clutched 
a bunch of matches. “You start in to 
arrest me and you'll arrest two miles 
straight up above here, travelin’ a hun- 
dred miles a minit.” 

“There ain’t no grit to him, Nute,” 
mumbled Cap’n Sproul. “Jest give a 
whoop and dash on him.” 

“That sounds glib and easy,” de- 
murred the prudent officer, “but if that 
man ain’t gone clean loony then I’m 
no jedge. I don’t reckon I’m goin’ to 
charge any batteries.” ; 

“You'll do what I tell you to,” grit- 
ted the selectman. ‘‘You’re an officer, 
and under orders.” 

“You told me once to take up Hiram 
Look’s el’funt and put her in the 
pound,” remonstrated the constable. 
“But I didn’t do it, and I wa’n’t holden 
to do it. And I ain’t holden to run up 
and git blowed to everlastin’ hackme- 
tack with a bag of dynamite.” 

“Look here, Nute,” cried the cap’n, 
thoroughly indignant and shifting the 
contention to his officer—entirely will- 
ing to ignore Mr. Luce’s threats and 
provocations—‘I ain’t called on you in 
a tight place ever in my life but what 
you've sneaked out. You ain’t fit for 
even a hog-reeve. I’m going to cancel 
your constable appointment, that’s what 
I'll do when I get to town hall.” 

“T’ll do it right now,” declared the 
offended Mr. Nute, unpinning his 
badge. “Any time you’ve «ordered me 
to do something sensible I’ve done it. 
But el’funts and lunatics and daminite 
and some of the other jobs you’ve un- 
lo’ded onto me ain’t sensible, and I 
won't stand for ’em. You can’t take me 
in the face and eyes of the people and 
rake me over.” He had noted that the 
group in the highway had considerably 
increased. “I’ve resigned.” 

Mr. Luce was also more or less in- 
fluenced and emboldened and pricked 
on by being the center of eyes. As long 
as he seemed to be expected to give a 
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show, he proposed to 
make it a good one. 
His flaming eyes fell 
on T. Taylor, busy 
over the stove, get- 
ting it ready for its 
journey back to Vi- 
enna. Mr. Taylor, 
happy in the recov- 
ery of his property, 
was paying little at- 
tention to outlaws or 
official disputes. He 
had cleaned out the 
coals and ashes, and 
having just now dis- 
covered the tin of 
biscuit, tossed it 
‘away. This last 
seemed too much for 
Mr. Luce’s self-con- 
trol. 

“T don’t dast to be 
an outlaw, hey?” he 
cried hoarsely. “That 
stove is too good for 
me, is it? My wife’s 
biskits throwed into 
the mud and mire!” 

He lighted the 
fuse of the dynamite, 
ran to the team and 
popped the explosive 
into the stove oven 
and slammed _ the 
door. Then he flew 
to his sack, hoisted it 
to his shoulder and 
staggered back to- 
ward the dry well. 

At this critical 
juncture there did not arise one of those 
rare spirits to perform an act of noble 
self-sacrifice. There have been those 
who have tossed spluttering bombs into 
the sea; who have trodden out hissing 
fuses. But just then no one seemed to 
care for the exclusive and personal cus- 
tody of that stick of dynamite. 

All those in teams whipped up, yell- 
ing like madmen, and those on foot 
grabbed on behind and clambered over 
tailboards. Cap’n Sproul, feeling safer 
on his own legs than in Hiram’s team, 
pounded away down the road with the 
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“Daminite!” screamed a voice. “I’ll show ye whuther I’m an outlaw or not!” 


speed of a frantic Percheron. And in 
all this panic T. Taylor, only dimly real- 
izing that there was something in his 
stove that was going to cause serious 
trouble, obeyed the exhortations 
screamed at him and cut away his 
horse, straddled the beast’s back and 
fled with the rest. 

The last one in sight was Mrs. Luce, 
who had shown serious intentions of re- 
maining on the spot as though she 
feared to miss anything that bore the 
least resemblance to the coming of the 
last great day. But she suddenly 
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obeyed her husband, who was yelling 
at her over the edge of the hole, and 
ran and fell in by his side. 

Missiles that screamed overhead sig- 
nalized to the scattered fugitives the 
utter disintegration of T. Taylor’s stove. 
The hearth mowed off a crumbly chim- 
ney on the Luce house, and flying frag- 
ments crushed out sash in the windows 
of the abandoned main part. Cap’n 
Sproul was the first one to reappear, 
coming from behind a distant tree. 
There was a hole in the ground where 
T. Taylor’s wagon had stood. 

“Daminite!”’ screamed a voice. Mr. 
Luce was dancing up and down on the 
edge of his hole, shaking another stick 
of the explosive. “I’ll show ye whuther 
I’m an outlaw or not! I'll have this 
town down on its knees. I'll show ye 
what it means to squdge me too fur. 
I give ye fair warnin’ from now on. 
I’m a desp’rit’ man. They'll write nov- 
els about me before I’m done. Try to 
arrest me, will ye? I'll take the whole 
possy sky-hootin’ with me when ye 
come.” He was drunk with power sud- 
denly revealed to him. 

He lifted the sack out of the hole and, 
paying no heed to some apparent ex- 
postulations of Mrs. Luce, he staggered 
away up the hillside into the beech- 
growth, bowed under his burden. And 
after standing and gazing for some time 
at the place where he disappeared, the 
first selectman trudged down the road 
to where Hiram was waiting for him, 
soothing his trembling horse. 

“Well,” said the old showman, with 
a vigorous exhalation of breath to mark 
relief, “get in here and let’s go home. 
Accordin’ to my notion, replevinin’ and 
outlawin’ ain’t neither sensible or fash- 
ionable or healthy. Somethin’ that 
looked like a stove-cover and sounded 
like a howlaferinus only jest missed me 
by about two feet. That critter’s dan- 
gerous to be let run loose. What are 
you goin’ to do about him ?” 

“Ketch him!” announced the cap’n 
sturdily. 

“Well,” philosophized Hiram, “small- 
pox is bad when it’s runnin’ round 
loose, but it’s a blastnation sight worse 
when it’s been ketched. You’re the 


head of the town and I ain’t, and I 
ain’t presumin’ to advise, but I’d think 
twice before I went to runnin’ that bag 
o’ dynamite into close corners. Luce 
ain’t no account, and no more is an old 
hoss-pistol, but when a hoss-pistol busts 
it’s a dangerous thing to be close to. 
You let him alone and mebbe he’ll quiet 
down.” 

But that prophecy did not take into 
account the state of mind of the new 
outlaw of Scotaze. 

At about midnight Cap’n Sproul, 
snoring peaceably with wide-open 
mouth, snapped upright in bed with a 
jerk that set his teeth into his tongue 
and nearly dislocated his neck. He 
didn’t know exactly what had happened. 
He had a dizzy, dreaming feeling that 
he had been lifted up a few hundred 
feet in the air and dropped back. 

“Land o’ Goshen, Aaron, what was 
it?” gasped his wife. “It sounded like 
something blowin’ up!” 

The hint steadied the cap’n’s wits. 
’Twas an explosion—that was it! And 
with grim suspicion as to its cause, he 
pulled on his trousers and set forth to 
investigate. An old barn on his prem- 
ises, designated to hold an overplus of 
hay and discarded farming tools, had 
been blown to smithereens and lay scat- 
tered about under the stars. And as he 
picked his way around the ruins with a 
lantern, cursing the name of Luce, a 
far voice hailed him from the gloom of 


-a belt of woodland: “I ain’t an outlaw, 


hey? I don’t dast to be one, hey? You 
wait and see.” 

About an hour later, just as the se- 
lectman was sinking into a doze, he 
heard another explosion, this time far 
in the distance—less a sound than a jar, 
as of something striking a mighty blow 
on the earth. 

“More dynamite!” he muttered, rec- 
ognizing that explosive’s down-whack- 
ing characteristic. And in the morning 


Hiram Look hurried across to inform 
him that some miscreant had blown up 
an empty corn-house on his premises, 
and that the explosion had shattered all 
the windows in the main barn and near- 
ly scared Imogene, the elephant, into 
conniptions. 


“And he come and hol- 
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lered into my bedroom window that he’d 
show me whuther he could be an out- 
law or not,” concluded the old showman. 
“I tell you that critter is dangerous, and 
you’ve got to get him. Instead of quiet- 
in’ down he’ll be growin’ worse.” 

There were eleven men in Scotaze, 
beside Zeburee Nute, who held commis- 
sions as constables, and those valiant 
officers Cap’n Sproul called into the first 
selectman’s office that forenoon. He 
could not tell them any news. The 
whole of Scotaze was ringing with the 
intelligence that Aholiah Luce had 
turned outlaw and was on the rampage. 

The constables, however, could give 
Selectman Sproul some news. They 
gave it to him after he had ordered them 
to surround Mr. Luce and take him, 
dynamite and all. This news was to 
the effect that they had resigned. 

“We've talked it over,” averred Ly- 
curgus Snell, acting as spokesman, “and 
we can’t figger any good and reeliable 
way of gittin’ him without him gittin’ 
us, if he’s so minded, all in one tableau, 
same to be observed with smoked 
glasses like an eclipse. No, s’r, we ain’t 
in any way disposed to taller the heav- 
ens nor furnish mince-meat funerals. 
And if we don’t git him, and he knows 
we're takin’ action agin’ him, he’ll come 
round and blow our barns up—and we 
ain’t so well able to stand the loss as 
you and Mr. Look be.” 

“Well, if you ain’t about the nearest 
to knot-holes with the rims gone off’n 
’*em of anything I ever see,” declared the 
cap’n, with fury, “may I be used for 
oakum to calk a guano gunlow!” 

“Tf you think it’s a job to set any 
man to, you’d better go and do it your- 
self,” retorted Snell, bridling. “You 
know as well as I do, s’leckman, that so 
long as “Liah has been let alone he’s 
only been a plain thief, and we’ve got 
along with him here in town all right 
—onpleasant and somewhat expen- 
sive, like potater-bugs. But you seem 
to have gone to pushin’ him and have 
turned him from a potater-bug into a 
r’yal Peeruvian tiger, and I don’t see 
any way but what you'll have to tame 
him yourself. There’s feelin’ in town 
that way, and people are scart, and citi- 
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zens ain’t at all pleased with your pokin’ 
him up, when all was quiet.” 

“Citizens ruther have it said, hey, that 
we are supportin’ a land pirut here in 
this town, and let him disgrace us even 
over in Vienny?” demanded the cap’n. 

“Which was wuss?” inquired Mr. 
Snell serenely. “As it was or as it is?” 

Then the ex-constables, driven forth 
with contumely, went across to the plat- 
form of Boadway’s store, and discussed 
the situation with other citizens, find- 
ing the opinion quite unanimous that 
Cap’n Sproul possessed too short a tem- 
per to handle delicate matters with di- 
plomacy. And it was agreed that Aho- 
liah Luce, weak of wit and morally per- 
nicious, was a delicate matter, when all 
sides were taken into account. 

To them appeared Aholiah Luce, 
striding down the middle of the street, 
with that ominous sack on his shoulder. 

“Be I an outlaw, or ain’t I?” he 
shouted over and over, raising a clamor - 
in the quiet village that brought the 
cap’n out of the town house. “Arrest 
me, will ye? When ye try it there won't 
be nothin’ left of this town but a hole 
and some hollerin’.” 

He walked right upon the store plat- 
form and into the store, and every one 
fled before him. Boadway cowered be- 
hind his counter. 

“Put me up a fig o’ tobacker, a pound 
of tea, quart o’ merlasses, ten pounds 
of crackers, hunk o’ pork and two cans 
of them salmons,” he ordered. 

In past years Mr. Luce had always 
slunk into Boadway’s store apologetic- 
ally, a store-bill everlastingly unpaid op- 
pressing his spirits. Now he bellowed 
autocratic command, and his _ soul 
swelled when he saw Boadway timor- 
ously hastening to obey. 

“T’ll show ’em whuther I’m an outlaw 
or not,” he muttered. “And I wisht I’d 
been one before, if it works like this. 
The monarch of the Injies couldn’t git 
more attention,” he reflected, as he saw 
the usually contemptuous Boadway 
hustling about, wrapping up the goods. 

He saw scared face§ peering in at him 
through the windows. He swung the 
sack off his shoulder, and bumped ft on 
the floor with a flourish. 
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‘*My Lord- 
amighty, be careful 
mete  tmatt”” 
squawked Boadway, 
ducking down  be- 
hind the counter. 

“You ’tend to busi- 
ness and make less 
talk, and you won’t 
git hurt,” observed 
Mr. Luce ferocious- 
ly. He pointed at 
the storekeeper the 
stick of dynamite 
that he carried in his 
hand. And Mr. 
Boadway hopped up 
and bestirred him- 
self obsequiously. 

“T don’t know 
whuther Ill ever 
pay for these or 
not,” announced Mr. 
Luce, grabbing the 
bundles that Boad- 
way poked across 
the counter as gin- 
gerly as he would 
feed meat to a tiger. 
He stuffed them into 
his sack. “I shall do 
jest as I want to 
about it. And when 
I’ve et up this grub 
in my lair, where I 
propose to outlaw it 
for a while, I shall 
come back for some 
more; and if I don’t 
git it, along with po- 
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lite treatment, I'll 

make it rain groc’- 

ries in this section for twenty-four 
hours.” 

“T didn’t uphold them that smashed 
in your door,” protested the storekeep- 
er, getting behind the coffee-grinder. 

“I’ve been squdged too fur, that’s 
what has been done,” declared Mr. 
Luce, “and it was your seleckman that 
done it, and I hojd the whole town re- 
sponsible. I don’t know what I’m li’ble 
to do next. I’ve showed him—now I’m 
li’ble to show the town. I dunno! It 
depends.” 


Boadway cowered behind his counter. 


He went out and stood on the store 
platform, and gazed about him with the 
air of Alexander on the banks of the 
Euphrates. For the first time in his 
lowly life Mr. Luce saw mankind shrink 
from before him. It was the same as 
deference would have seemed to a man 
who had earned respect, and the little 
mind of Scotaze’s outlaw whirled diz- 
zily in his filbert skull. 

“T don’t know what I’ll do yit,” he 
shouted, hailing certain faces that he 
saw peering at him. “It was your se- 
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leckman that done it—and a seleckman 
acts for a town. I reckon I shall do 
some more blowin’ up.” 

He calmly walked away up the street, 
6 Tit Cap’n Sproul, who stood at one 
side. 

“T don’t dast to be an outlaw, hey?” 
jeered Mr. Luce. 

“You don’t dare to set down that 
sack,” roared the selectman. “I'll pay 
ye five hundred dollars to set down that 
sack and step out there into the middle 
of that square—and I call on all here as 
witnesses to that offer,” he cried, noting 
that citizens were beginning to creep 
back into sight once more. “Five hun- 
dred dollars for you, you bow-legged 
hen-thief! You sculpin-mouthed hy- 
ena, blowing up men’s property!” 

“Hold on,” counseled Mr. Luce. 
“You're goin’ to squdgin’ me ag’in. I’ve 
been sassed enough in this town. I’m 


goin’ to be treated with respect after. 


this if I have to blow up ev’ry buildin’ 
in it.” 

“Tt ain't safe to go to pokin’ him up,” 
advised Mr. Nute from afar. “I should 
think you’d ’a’ found that out by this 
time, Cap’n Sproul.” 

“T’ve found out that what ain’t cow- 
ards here are thieves,” roared the cap’n, 
beside himself, ashamed, enraged at his 
impotence before this boastful fool and 
his grim bulwark. His impulse was to 
cast caution to the winds and rush upon 
Luce. But reflection told him that, in 
this flush of his childish resentment and 
new prominence, Luce was capable of 
anything. Therefore he prudently held 
to the side of the road. 

“The next time I come into this vil- 
lage,” said Mr. Luce, “I don’t propose 
to be called names in public by any old 
salt hake that has pounded his dollars 
out of unfort’nit’ sailors with belayin’ 
pins. I know your record, and I ain’t 
afeard of you!” 

“There'll be worse things happen to 
you than to be called names,” gritted 
the cap’n malevolently. 

“Oh, there will, hey?” inquired Mr. 
Luce; his weak passion flaming. “Well, 
lemme give you jest one hint that it 
ain’t safe to squdge me too fur!” 

He walked back a little way, lighted 





the fuse of the stick of dynamite that he 
carried, and in spite of horrified appeals 
to him, cast over the shoulders of flee- 
ing citizens, he tossed the wicked ex- 
plosive into the middle of the square 
and ran. 

In the words of Mr. Snell, when he 
came out from behind the watering- 
trough: “It was a corn-cracker !” 

A half-hour later Mr. Nute, after sad- 
ly completing a canvass of the situa- 
tion, headed a delegation that visited 
Cap’n Sproul in the selectman’s office, 
where he sat, pallid with rage, and 
cursing. 

“A hundred and seventeen lights of 
glass,” announced Mr. Nute, “includin’ 
the front stained-glass winder in the 
meetin’-house and the big light in Boad- 
way’s store. And it all happened be- 
cause the critter was poked up agin’— 
and I warned ye not to do it, cap’n.” 

“Would it be satisfactory to the citi- 
zens if I pulled my wallet and settled 
the damage?” inquired the first select- 
man, with baleful blandness in his tones. 

Mr. Nute did not possess a delicate 
sense of humor or of satire. He 
thoughtfully rubbed his nose. 

“Reelly,” he said, “when you git it 
reduced right down, that critter ain’t 
responsible any more’n one of them 
daminite sticks is responsible, and if 
it hadn’t been for you lettin’ him loose 
and then pokin’ him, contrary to warn- 
in’, them hundred and seventeen lights 
of glass wouldn’t ys 

“Are there any left?” asked Cap’n 
Sproul, still in subdued tones. 

“About as many more, I should 
jedge,” replied Mr. Nute. 

“Well, I simply want to say,” re- 
marked the cap’n, standing up and 
clenching his fists, “that if you ever 
mention responsibility to me again, 
Nute, I’ll take you by the heels and 
smash in the rest of that glass with you 
—and I’1l do the same with any one else 
who don’t know enough to keep his 
yawp shet. Get out of here, the whole 
of you, or I’ll begin on what glass is 
left in this town house.” 

They departed silently, awed by the 
menace of his countenance, but all the 
more bitterly fixed in their resentment. 
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That night two more hollow “chunks” 
shook the ground of Scotaze, at inter- 
vals an hotir separated, and morning 
light showed that two isolated barns 
had been destroyed. 

Mr. Luce appeared in the village 
with his sack, quite at his ease, and de- 
manded of Boadway certain canned 
delicacies, his appetite seeming to have 
a finer edge to correspond with his ri- 
sing courage. He even hinted that 
Boadway’s stock was not very complete, 
and that some early strawberries might 
soften a few of the asperities of his na- 
ture. 

“T ain’t never had a fair show on 

eatin’,” he complained to the apprehen- 
sive storekeeper. “It’s been ten years 
that my wife ain’t got me a fair and 
square meal o’ vittles. She don’t be- 
lieve in cookin’ nothin’ ahead nor get- 
tin’ up anything decent. She’s a Go- 
upper and thinks the end of the world 
is li’ble to come any minit. And the 
way I figger it, not havin’ vittles reg’lar 
has give me dyspepsy, and dyspepsy 
has made me cranky, and not safe to 
be squdged too fur. And that’s the 
whole trouble. I’ve got a hankerin’ for 
strorb’ries. They may make me more 
supple. P’raps not, but it’s wuth try- 
in’.” 
He tossed the cans into his sack in 
a perfectly reckless manner, until Boad- 
way was sick and hiccuping with fear. 
“Love o’ Lordy,” he pleaded, “don’t act 
that way. It’s apt to go off—go off 
any time. I know the stuff better’n you 
do—I’ve dealt in it. Ain’t I usin’ you 
square on goods?” 

“Mebbe so,” admitted Mr. Luce. 
“Fur’s you know, you are. But the 
trouble with me is my disposition. It 
ain’t been made supple yet. If you’ve 
got in stock what my appetite craves 
I may be more supple next time I 
come.” 

He dug a tender strip out of the cen- 
ter of a hanging codfish, and walked 
out. Parading his ease of spirits and 
contempt for humanity in general, he 
stood on the platform and gnawed at the 
fish and gazed serenely on the broken 
windows. 

“T done it,” he mumbled admiringly. 


“T showed ’em! It won’t take much 
more showin’, and then they’ll let me 
alone, and I'll live happy ever after. 
Wonder is I hadn’t reelized it before. 
Tail up, and everybody stands to one 
side. Tail down, and everybody is try- 
in’ to kick you. If it wa’n’t for that 
streak in human nature them devilish 
trusts that I’ve hearn tell of couldn’t 
live a minit.” He saw men standing 
afar and staring at him apprehensively. 
“That’s right, ding baste ye,” he said 
musingly, “look up to me and keep your 
distance. It don’t make no gre’t diff’- 
runce how it’s done, so long as I can 
do it.” 

And after further triumphant survey 
of the situation, he went away. 

“Hiram,” said Cap’n Sproul, with 
decision, turning from a long survey of 
Mr. Luce’s retreating back through a 
broken window of the town house, “this 
thing has gone jest as fur as it’s goin’.” 

“Well,” declared the showman with 
some bitterness, “to have them that’s in 
authority stand round here and let one 
bow-legged lunatic blow up this Whole 
town piecemeal ain’t in no ways satis- 
fyin’ to the voters. I hear the talk, and 
I’m givin’ it to you straight as a friend.” 

“T’ve got my plan all made,” said the 
first selectman. “I want you as fore- 
man to call out the Ancient and Honer’- 
ble Firemen’s Association and have ’em 
surround them woods, and we'll take 
him.” 

“We will, hey?” demanded Hiram, 
pushing back his plug-hat and squinting 
angrily. “What do you think that fire- 
men’s association is for, anyway ?” 

“Never knew it to do anything but 
eat free picnics and give social dances,” 
retorted the cap’n. “I didn’t know but 
it was willin’ to be useful for once in its 
life.” 

“Slur noted!” said Hiram, with acer- 
bity. “But you can’t expect us to pull 
you out of a hole that you’ve misman- 
aged yourself into. You needn’t flare, 
now, cap’n. It’s been mismanaged, and 
that’s the sentiment of the town. I 
ain’t twittin’ you because I’ve lost prop- 
erty. I’m talkin’ as a friend.” 

“That’s twice this mornin’ you’ve 
passed me that ‘friend’ handbill,” raged 
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“It's to write to the President and get him to send down a hunk of the United States Army.” 


the selectman. “Advertisin’ yourself, be 
ye? And then leavin’ me in the lurch! 
This is a friendly town, that’s what it 
is. Constables, voters, firemen, and you 
yourself dump the whole burden of this 
onto me, and then stand back and growl 
at me! Well, if this thing is up to me 
alone and friendless and single-handed 
I know what I’m goin’ to do!”~ His 
tone had the grate of file against steel. 

“What?” inquired his friend with in- 
terest. 

“Get a gun and go out and drop that 
humpbacked old Injy-cracker !” 

But Hiram protested fervently. 

“Where would you shoot him?” he 
cried. “You don’t know where to find 
him in them woods. You'd have to 
nail him here in the village, and be- 
sides it’s bein’ murder right in the face 
and eyes of folks, you’d put a ‘bullet into 
that sack o’ dynamite and blow ev'ry 
store, meetin’-house and schoolhouse in 
Scotaze off’n the map. You give that 
up, or I’ll pass the word and have you 
arrested, yourself, as a dangerous crit- 
ter.” 

He went away, still protesting as 
long as he was in hearing. 

Cap’n Sproul sat despondent in his 
chair, and gazed through the broken 


window at other broken windows. Ex- 
Constable Nute presented himself at the 
pane outside and said, nervously chew- 
ing tobacco: “I reckon it’s the only 
thing that can be done now, cap’n. It 
seems to be the general sentiment.” 

With a flicker of hope irradiating his 
features, Cap’n Sproul inquired for de- 
tails. 

“Tt’s to write to the President and 
get him to send down a hunk of the 
United States army. You've got to 
fight fire with fire.” 

Without particular display of pas- 
sion, with the numb stolidity of one 
whose inner fires have burned out, the 
selectman got up and threw a cuspidor 
through the window at his counselor, 
and then seated himself to his ponder- 
ing once more. 

That afternoon Mrs. Aholiah Luce 
came walking into the village, spent, 
forlorn and draggled. She went 
straight to the town office, and seated 
herself in front of the musing first se- 
lectman. 

“T’ve come to call on for town help,” 
she said. “I ain’t got scrap nor skred 
to eat, and northin’ to cook it with. 
You’ve gone to work and put us in a 
pretty mess, Mister S’leckman. Makin’ 
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my husband an outlaw that’s took to 
the woods, and me left on the chips!” 

The cap’n surveyed her without 
speaking—apparently too crushed to 
make any talk. In addition to other 
plagues, it was now plain that he had 
brought a pauper upon the town of 

/Scotaze. 

“So I call on,” she repeated, “and I 
need a whole new stock of groc’ries, 
and something to cook ’em with.” 

And still the cap’n did not speak. He 
sat considering her, his brows knitted. 

“T’m a proud woman nat’rally,” she 
went on, “and it’s tough to have to call 
on ’cause the crowned heads of earth 
has oppressed the meek and the lowly.” 

Cap’n Sproul trudged across the 
rooni, and took down a big book in- 
scribed “Revised Statutes.” He did not 
speak. He found a place in the volume 
and began to read in an undertone, oc- 
casionally looking over his specs at her. 

“It’s as I thought it was,” he mut- 
tered; “when one member of a family, 
wife or minor children call on for town- 
aid, whole family can be declared pau- 
pers till such time as, and so forth.” He 
banged the big book shut. “Interestin’ 
if true—and found to be true. Law to 
use as needed. So you call on, do you, 
marm?” he queried, raising his voice. 
“Well, if you’re all ready to start for 
the poor-farm come along.” 

“T ain’t goin’ onto no poor-farm,” she 
squealed. “I call on, but I want sup- 
plies furnished.” 

“Overseer of the poor has the say 
as to what shall be done with paupers,” 
announced the cap’n. “I say poor-farm. 
They need a good, able-bodied pauper 
woman there, like you seem to be. 
Other wimmen paupers is bedridden.” 

“My husband will never let me be 
took to the poorhouse and kept there.” 

“Oh, there ain’t goin’ to be no trouble 
from that side. You’re right in line 
to be a widder most any time now.” 

“Be you goin’ to kill ’Liah?” she 
wailed. 

“It will be a self-actin’ proposition, 
marm. I ain’t got no very special 


grudge against him, seein’ that he’s a 
poor, unfortunate critter. But the thing 
will take care of itself. I’m sorry, but 


so it is.’ He went on with great ap- 
pearance of candor. “You see, he don’t 
understand the nature of that stuff he’s 
luggin’ round. It goes off itself when 
it gets about so warm. It’s comin’ 
warmin’ weather now—sun gettin’ high 
—and mebbe next time he starts for 
the village the bust will come.” 

“Hain’t no one goin’ to warn him?” 

“T can’t find it’s set down in my 
duties, marm; and from the acts of the 
gen’ral run of cowards in this town I 
don’t reckon any one else will feel 
called on to get near enough to him 
to tell him. Oh, no! He’ll fire him- 
self like an automatic bomb. Prob’ly 
to-morrow. By the looks of the sky 
it’s goin’ to be a nice warm day.” 

She backed to the door, her eyes 
goggling. 

“T ain’t got no hard feelin’s at all, 
marm. I pity you, and here’s a ten- 
dollar bill that I'll advance from the 
town. I reckon I'll wait till after you’re 
a widder before I take You to the poor- 
house.” 

She clutched the bill and ran out. He 
watched her scurry down the street with 
satisfaction wrinkling under his beard. 
“It was a kind of happy idee and it 
seems to be workin’,” he observed. “I’ve 
allus thought I knew enough about cow- 
ards to write a book on ’em. We'll 
see!” 

That night there were no alarms in 
Scotaze. Cap’n Sproul, walking to 
his office the next forenoon, mentally 
scored one on the right side of his cal- 
culations. 

When he heard Mr. Luce in the vil- 
lage square and looked out on him, he 
scored two, still on the right side. Mr. 
Luce bore his grisly sack, but he did 
not carry a stick of dynamite in his 
hand. 

“Goin’ to put my wife in the poor- 
house, hey?” he squalled. 

Cap’n Sproul scored three. “She got 
at him and unloaded!” he murmured. 
“And it fixed him, if I know cowards.” 

“She’s goin’ to be a widder, hey? 
I’m afeard o’ daminite, hey? T’ll show 
ye!” He swung the sack from his 
shoulder, and held it up in both hands 
for the retreating populace to see. “I 
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jest as soon flam this whole thing down 
here in the ro’d. I jest as soon kick it. 
I jest as soon as set on it and smoke my 
pipe. I’m an outlaw and I ain’t afeard 
of it. You use me right and let my 
wife alone, or I’ll show ye.” 

Cap’n Sproul, sailor-habit always 
strong with him, had for a long time 
kept one of his ship telescopes hanging 
beside a window in the town office. He 
took this down and studied the contour 
of the bumps that swelled Mr. Luce’s 
sack. His survey seemed to satisfy 
him. “Tone of his talk is really enough 
—but the shape of that bag settles it 
with me.” 

The next moment all of Scotaze that 
happened to be in sight of the scene 
gasped with horror on beholding the 
first selectman walk out of the town 
house and stalk directly across the 
square toward the dynamiter. 

“You go back,” screamed Mr. Luce, 
“or I'll flam it!” 

But no longer was Mr. Luce’s tone 
dauntless and ferocious. The cap’n’s 
keen ear caught the coward’s note of 
querulousness, for he had heard that 
note many times before in his stormy 
association with men. He chuckled and 
walked on more briskly. 

“T’ll do it—I swear I will!” said Mr. 
Luce, but his voice was only a weak 
piping. 

In spite of itself Scotaze stopped, 
groaned and squatted where it stood 
when Mr. Luce swung the sack and 
launched it at the intrepid selectman. 
As he threw it, the outlaw turned to 
run. The cap’n grabbed the sack, cata- 
pulted it back, and caught the fleeing 
Mr. Luce squarely between the shoul- 
ders; and he went down on his face 
with a yell of pain. The next moment 
Scotaze saw her selectman kicking a 
bleating man around and around the 
square until the man got down, lifted 
up his hands, and bawled for mercy. 

And when Scotaze flocked around, 
the cap’n faced them, his fist twisted in 
Mr. Luce’s collar. 

“This critter belongs in State prison, 
but I ain’t goin’ to send him there. He’s 
goin’ onto our poor-farm, and he’s goin’ 
to work for the first time in his life, and 


he’ll keep to work till he works up some 
of the bill he owes this town. He’s a 
pauper because his wife has called on. 
But I ain’t dependin’ on law. I’m run- 
nin’ this thing myself. I’ve shown ye 
that I can run it.- And if any of you 
quitters and cowards have got anything 
to say why my sentence won't be car- 
ried out, now is the time to say it.” 

He glowered into their faces, but no 
one said anything except Zeburee Nute, 
who quavered: “We allus knowed you 
was the smartest man that ever came 
to this town, and ef 

“Close that mouth!” yelped Cap’n 
Sproul. “It’s worse than an open hatch 
on a superphosphate schooner.” 

“You dare to leave that town farm, 
you or your wife either,” the selectman 
went on, giving Mr. Luce a vigorous 
shake, “and I'll have you in State prison 
as quick as a grand jury can indict. 
Nute, you hitch and take him down 
there, and tell the boss he’s to work ten 
hours a day, with one hour’s noonin’, 
and if he don’t move fast enough, to 
get at him with a gad.” 

Mr. Luce, cowed, trembling, appeal- 
ing dumbly for sympathy, was driven 
away while the first selectman was pick- 
ing up the sack that still lay in the vil- 
lage square. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation he slit it with his big knife, and 
emptied: its contents into a hole that 
the spring frosts had left. Those con- 
tents were simply rocks. 

“In the name of Joanthus Cicero!” 
gasped Boadway, licking his dry lips. 
“How did you figger it?” 

The cap’n finished kicking the sack 
down into the hole beside the rocks, 
clacked shut his_ knife-blade, and 
rammed the knife deep into his trou- 
sers’ pocket. 

“When you critters here in town get 
to be grown up to be more than ten 
years old,” he grunted, surveying the 
gaping graybeards of Scotaze, “and can 
understand man’s business, I may talk 
to you. Just now I’ve got something 
to attend to besides foolishness.” 

And he trudged back into the town 
house, with his fellow citizens staring 
after him, as the populace of Rome 
must have stared after victorious Czsar. 
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F Paris intends to continue the fash- 
ion center of the world she must 
look well to her laurels. New York 

may be young, but she’s growing, and 
catching up with Paris in many things, 
and the fashions are one of them. Al- 
ready in one respect she outrivals Paris, 
and that is in her shops. Le Magasin 
de Louvre is famous, to be sure, and so 
is the Bon Marché and the Galerie 
Lafayette, but not one of them in their 
display of fabrics or in their window 
dressings can compare with our big 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-third Street 
stores. As yet we have no dressmaking 
establishments that can compete with 
the houses of Paquin, Callot Soeurs, 
Raudnitz, Drecoll, or the many others 
whose names are famous, but we can 
turn out smart, fetching gowns just the 
same, and our reputation for style and 
fit is growing. Already New York 
originates many a fashion that even 
Paris herself copies. 

The out-of-town girl hopes to go to 
Paris some day; as yet she has got only 
as far as New York, and at present the 
big town is all sufficient. 

One of New York’s most distinctive 
characteristics is that she is always 
ahead of the seasons. To the stranger 
within her gates it is often a puzzling 
matter to tell, after sauntering through 
the shops, just what season of the year 
it happens to be, for flower-scattered 
muslins, filmy organdies, fluffy parasols, 
and straw hats always follow in quick 
succession the holiday displays. 
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Easter may be a little late this year, 
but it is coming, and this is enough to 
make the different New York shops 
look their loveliest, "way ahead of time. 

When the out-of-town girl arrived in 
New York the other day, she had no 
idea she would hear and see so much 
of the new spring fashions, but it wasn’t 
long before she discovered that if it’s a 
woman’s duty to be well dressed surely 
all of her New York girl friends were 
striving hard to do their duty. They 
were all absorbed in the new fashions. 

“Tf I can’t have all the new clothes 
I want this spring I suppose I ought to 
consider myself lucky to know all about 
what’s what in the fashions,” reasoned 
the out-of-town girl to herself after re- 
turning from a shopping tour with the 
New York girl she was visiting. 

“Tf I learn as much every day as I 
have to-day,” she declared to her New 
York friend, “I will desert you and go 
off on a lecture tour through all the lit- 
tle towns up the State, and I'll warrant 
you I’d make money out of my fashion 
lectures. You think I don’t know 
enough, you discouraging person? 
Well, just sit down and pretend you 
are the audience, and I’ll give you an 
illustration of what I do know. 

“T found out to-day that there is to be 
a pronounced vogue for the one-piece 
dress. In gingham, French piqué and 
linen it is going to be a big rival of the 
shirt-waist suit. These princess dresses 
are also to be made of mohair, light- 
weight serge and panama, as well as 


























silk, crépe de chine, satin and chiffon 
Many of the gowns for 
dress and semidress occasions will be 
designed in the empire princess style, 


broadcloth. 


and the long skirts 
will be slightly gath- 
ered or laid in fine 
tucks where they 
join the short waist. 
Other of the cut-in- 
one dresses will have 
a smart tailored look 
about them. They 
will all be worn, of 
course, with a 
guimpe which will 
vary according to 
the fabric of the 
gown. Many of the 
satin princess 
dresses will show a 
guimpe of filet net 
darned in colored 
silks. Guimpes of 
fine lawn or inserted 
tucking will be worn 
with the plainer 
dresses. The lin- 
gerie dresses I no- 
ticed were joined at 
the waist-line with a 
belt of lace and em- 
broidery. This vogue 
for the one-piece 


dress stands out 
most conspicuously 
in the spring and 


summer modes. 

“T also learned and 
on the best authori- 
ty, too,” continued 
the out-of-town girl, 
“that the smartest of 
the spring _ tailor- 
made suits will all be 
worn with a waist- 
coat. The cut-away 
coats are still among 
the fashion leaders, 
and the more they 


show the waistcoat the better they are 
White piqué and white linen 
with 
are extremely good 
style, fastening with pearl buttons, and 


liked. 
waistcoats, 
soutache braid, 


covered 





hair suits. 


One of the fashionable spring tailor-made suits, 
showing the cutaway jacket, the embroid- 
ered waistcoat and the gored skirt. 


white — silk 
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they will be worn with serge and mo- 
The new tailor-made skirts 
are longer than they were last fall, and 
few plaits are seen. 


In skirts I no- 
ticed any number of 
novelties. Many of 
them were made 
with a high girdle 
cut in one with the 
skirt and thus giv- 
ing a high corselet 
effect. Skirts 
trimmed with braid 
or stitched bands to 
simulate an overskirt 
are also displayed 
among the new 
modes and have 
Fashion’s enthusias- 
tic approval. 
“Among the new 
things which I could 
talk of at my fash- 
ion lectures would 
be the introduction 
this spring and sum- 
mer of the sleeve- 
less coat. This will 
be much worn in fi- 
let net and also in 
all-over lace to wear 
with silk, satin and 
lingerie dresses. The 
smartest of these 
sleeveless coats show 
pointed sides, and a 
large agmhole.  Fi- 
let net waists em- 
broidered in sou- 
tache are very fash- 
ionable. The braid- 
ing is put on in 
bands, and is either 
in self color or in 
white. A light écru 
filet net waist looks 
very effective 
trimmed back and 


front with bands of 
the net elaborately 
worked with either white silk soutache 
or tan color. A waist of this sort should 
have a band of soutache embroidery as 
a cuff for the sleeve, and a tiny little 
black satin bow at the neck. 
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“TI shall also assure my audience of 
the continued vogue of the lingerie 
waist. I can tell them with authority 
that the sheer waist combined with lace 
and embroid- 


ery will be worn 
more than _ ever, 
that invariably it 


will button in the 
back, and that its 
sleeve will be 
three-quar- 
ter length. There 
will be another 
Waist model much 
worn this spring 
and summer which 
will be a style just 
between the severe- 
ly tailored waist 
and the elaborate 
lingerie one. It 
will be made of 
fine linen or lawn 
and will have for 
its trimming bands 
of the self material 
embroidered in col- 
or; dots worked in 
satin stitch will be 
most used for the 


trimming. These 
waists will fre- 
quently be made 


with a frill which 
is also powdered 
with the ¢olored 
silk dots. 

“Tf I should take 
it into my head to 
go off on one of 
these lecture 
tours,” said the 
out - of - town girl, 
“T should have to 
start with you ona 
regular millinery 
tour of inspection 
first, for I don’t be- 
lieve I know ll 
that there is to know about the new 
hats.” 

“But I do. This is where I am the 
superior person, so you be the audience 
and I'll lecture-at you,” laughed the 





Fashion advocates the one-piece dress. 
seen in a variety of fabrics from 
gingham to satin. 
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New York girl. 


“We are coming to 


the small, or, I should say, the smaller 
hat; however, that doesn’t mean that 
we are going to jump there all in a 


It will be 


“Sailor hats of 


minute. Many big 
picturesque hats 
laden with flowers 
will be worn this 
summer, but the 
early spring hats to 
wear with tailored 
suits will be much 
smaller than they 
were in the fall. 
The high crown is 
coming into fash- 
ion. Sometimes it 
is more or _ less 
shapeless, but it’s 
high enough to be 
conspicuous. Even 
the sailor will show 
a high crown and a 
rather large crown, 
too. The colored 
sailor hat, especial- 
ly in such shades 
as Copenha- 
gen blue and a 
bronze shade _ of 
brown, will be very 
good style trimmed 
with a band of 
white satin em- 
broidered in Orien- 
tal colors. Such a 
hat has an added 
smart look given it 
by a pompon of 
coque in the same 
shade as the hat or 
in white. Another 
very smart trim- 
ming for a sailor 
hat consists of leaf- 
shaped pieces of 
shaded satin so 
grouped that they 
have the form of 
a big pompon. 

satin will be very 


much the fashion this spring, and we 
decided the other day at the Renovation 
Club that we would make up three or 
four different novelties to use as trim- 

















Waist fashions for the spring and summer. 
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The filet net waist is embroidered with silk soutache; and the 


linen waist, both in its trimming and jabot, shows a touch of color. 


ming for a sailor. For instance, for a 
while we would wear the hat, say a dark- 
blue satin sailor, trimmed with one of 
the leaf pompons is varying shades of 
blue satin. Then, after we were tired 
of that, we would replace it with a big 
chou of cream-color lace, each frill of 
the lace edged with a narrow row of 
blue velvet ribbon. Then again we 
would do away with the pompon effect 
entirely and have a big gold rose caught 
at the side. 

“We were talking over, the other day 
at the club, what a clever idea it is to al- 
ways have some color connection be- 
tween one’s hat trimming and neckwear. 
It’s awfully good style to wear a shaded 
blue tulle bow when the trimming of 
your hat happens to be blue, or to work 
a touch of gold in your collar if a gold 
flower is the smart touch of your hat. 





“By the way, though I suppose you 
only require me to furnish you with 
millinery information, yet it would give 
me much pleasure to throw in for good 
measure a hint or two about some little 
imported novelties I saw the other day 
for decorating the coiffure, and I may 
also add that gray hair is at present the 
height of fashion. The young woman 
with gray hair is the envy of all her 
fashionable friends. 

“Well, to go back to the hair orna- 
ments which I observed in a box at the 
opera the other night, one consisted of 
a coil of black tulle intertwined with a 
twist of silver gauze. This was worn 
around a high hair-dressing, and at the 
left side it was finished with a wired 
black silk gauze butterfly studded with 
rhinestones. The effect, particularly in 
gray hair, was extremely stunning. 
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“Perhaps you know about the filets 
for the hair which are being so much 
worn right now on account of their sug- 
gestion of things Grecian. The newest 
consist of plaited gilt bands finished at 
each end with a gilt tassel, and they 
are worn encircling the high coiffure, 
and so arranged that the tassels fall 
over the hair at the back. 

“But enough of the fashions, we’ve 
talked of them this whole live-long af- 
ternoon,” exclaimed the New York girl. 
“T want to tell you of something that I 
think is really, truly new. It’s a way of 
entertaining one’s friends, and it’s the 
way you're going to be entertained 
yourself next week, because I am going 
to give one. I want to tell you about it 
beforehand, because I need your help, 
and then I am just dying to know what 
you think about it. 

“T am sick and tired of having my 
days at home every winter just nothing 
but stupid afternoon-tea affairs, and so 





It is this style of sailor hat which will be fashion- 
able this summer. The large crown 


is one of its features. 
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A new coiffure ornament in black tulle and silver, 
with a butterfly at the side. 


I have thought of a way to vary the 
monotony. Instead of sending out my 
cards, say, for just Mondays in March, 
I have decided to have two days at, 
home during the month. The cards 
that I shall send out at first will be 
merely my own calling-card and will 
have engraved in the left-hand lower 
corner the word ‘picnic.’ Now isn’t 
that mysterious and out of the ordi- 
nary? Imagine the word ‘picnic’ on a 
girl’s calling-card instead of ‘bridge,’ 
for instance. 

“Well, what I plan to do is this: I 


‘am going to give a picnic on my first 


day at home, and it is to be held right 
down-stairs in the drawing-room. In- 
stead of the usual five o’clock tea-table 
with the kettle and the dainty cups and 
saucers and dishes of cakes and bon- 
bons, I shall have a table in one corner 
of the room covered with real growing 
grass. I have already arranged with 
the florist about it, and he says he can 
carry out my idea perfectly ; he will use 
sod as the covering for the table, which 
is to be a good big one. 

“In the center there will be a pond 
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A drawing-room picnic is the latest substitute for an afternoon tea. 


made by a deep pan filled with water, 
and the sides covered with growing 
grass and pebbles. In this pond I in- 
tend to have little mechanical motor- 
boats which the girls who will preside 
at this table will wind up every little 
while. At one end of the pond I plan 
to have a toy motor-boat club-house, ar- 
ranged as to its furnishings, etc., just 
like a real boat-club. The pond and the 
little boat-house are to be introduced 
purely for decorative purposes. 





“Scattered over the grass I will have 
little picnic baskets, just the old-fash- 
ioned sort with a handle. These will 
be filled with different things, such as 
salted nuts, stuffed raisins and candied 
fruits. It’s a good thing our drawing- 
room is large, for if it wasn’t I never 
could carry out my idea successfully ; 
but as it is, it is just right and gives me 
room to scatter a number of small 
grass-covered tables about. They are 
to be just large enough for two. 
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“Now my idea is this: That as each 
guest arrives she will be handed a pic- 
nic basket with the request that she 
bring it into the drawing-room. As 
I receive my callers I’ll tell each one 
that she has come to a real old-fashioned 
picnic, and that I'll be glad if she will 
enjoy the contents of her picnic basket 
at one of the little tables. 

“The baskets are to be filled with the 
daintiest sort of sandwiches and little 
fancy cakes, besides any little dainty 
which the caterer chooses to introduce. 

“TI have two more novel ideas which 
I expect to carry out; one is, that I 
shall have lemonade served instead of 
chocolate or tea. I think I shall just 
ask one of the girls to serve the lem- 
onade from a big old-fashioned pitcher 
and, perhaps, I will let her have one of 
the little grass-covered tables for - this 
purpose. I had thought of having an 
old stone well effect with vines grow- 
ing over it, and having the lemonade 
dipped out of the bucket with a silver 
cup. And then I thought it would be 
too much trouble and expense. 

“But my other idea costs but little, 
and I think it will be novel. Each one 
of my guests will find in her lunch- 
basket what will purport to be a leaf. 
I have made a lot of them already. Lit- 
tle leaves not more than two inches 
long made of water-color paper, hand- 
painted. Some are green, and others 
are brown, and still others show much 
yellow in their coloring. Each leaf has 
a gilt number on it. Of course, every 
one will want to know what the little 
leaf is for, and either I myself or one 
of the girls who are receiving with me 
will explain that the leaf holds the key 
to each guest’s fortune. 
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“A fortune mound made of leaves, 
which I shall have in one corner of the 
drawing-room, will be the big novelty 
feature of my picnic. The leaves are 
all to be made of hand-painted water- 
color paper, and they are to be natural 
size. On one side they will show a lit- 
tle gilt number, and on the other a 
gilt-printed fortune. 

“In addition to this, I will have at- 
tached to the leaf sometimes at the end 
and sometimes in the center, a little 
souvenir which will be tied to it with 
brown, green, yellow or red ribbons. 
These little souvenirs will all be mere 
trifles and will be very light in weight. 
I'll have just as many jokes as I can. 

“Now the way my guests will go 
hunting their fortunes will be this: 
They will have to hunt in the fortune 
mound for the leaf the number of which 
corresponds with the number on the 
little leaf which they found in their pic- 
nic basket. I can’t see why it won’t be 
real fun. Anway, it will be out of the 
ordinary, and it can’t be formal and 
stiff as so many days-at-home are apt to 
be. 

“Now, my dear,” talked on the New 
York girl, “what I want is an idea for 
my next day that will be equally as 
novel as the picnic, and I'll tell you 
right now that I count a whole lot on 


_your thinking up something for me.” 


“Me!” exclaimed the out-of-town 
girl. “Why, have you forgotten already 
that I’m here in New York just to study 
the fashions, and then there is my lec- 
ture tour! I'll surely carry out my plan 
to tell all the unenlightened women out 
of New York what New York is offer- 
ing right now in the way of spring and 
summer fashions.” 
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UDITH HILTON drew back from 
the window hastily. 
“They’re looking at the banking,” 
she groaned. 

How many times she had drawn back 
like that, had said those words! But it 
was worse these last years, since the 
summer folks came to Far Hills. 
There was much driving by in beach- 
wagons, buckboards, and even auto- 
mobiles. Judith Hilton could not have 
-told why, but she dreaded the automo- 
biles most. The ladies in the back seats 
seemed, in the instant of sweeping by, 
to take in all the shabbiness of the little 
old, unpainted house. She never failed 
in that instant to read on their smiling 
faces: “What! Banking in summer! 
Did you ever?” So many people really 
said that when they went by the Hilton 
place, and so many more Judith Hilton 
credited with saying it! 

The “banking” had been there six- 
teen years. If it had been made of 
beautiful green boughs it might not 
have been so bad. But it was common 
sawdust that Ammi Hilton, sixteen 
years ago, had heaped about the rough 
stone foundation of his house to keep 
out the winter winds. He and Young 
Ammi, twenty then, had set up the 
boards two feet away and filled in the 
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trench together, covering the top with a 
slanting little roof to shed the rain. It 
shad done its humble duty sixteen win- 
ters, but for sixteen summers it had 
lain, a heavy weight, on Judith Hil- 
ton’s pride. 

Sally Sue was a little thing just come 
six then. She had pleaded for enough 
of the yellow stuff to make sawdust 
pies, but they had told her to wait till 
they took away the banking in the 
spring. They had never taken it away, 
and Sally Sue had never made her ba- 
king of sawdust pies. 

Other things matched the banking: 
the ragged edge of shingles at the 
ridge-pole, where no saddle-boards had 
ever been put on; the unpainted clap- 
boards, the ungraded yard. But one by 
one Judith Hilton had given up every- 
thing but the banking. She still hoped 
that would be taken away some summer 
season before she died. It was too late 
for Ammi to do it, but there was still 
Young Ammi. 

“There won’t have to be any banking 
in heaven,” she sometimes mused, in 
her lonely way. “When I get there I 
can sit by the window and see folks go 
by without being ashamed ; and I’m still 
hoping to do that just once before I 


go. 
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Young Ammi was a busy man and 
an excellent farmer, but his fields and 
his crops took all his time, unless it 
was that which he loved to devote to 
his beautiful stock. The little old house 
was a place to eat in and sleep in. It 
had seemed to his mother that better 
times were coming when he brought 
home a wife, but the slender little thing 
was buried a year later with her little 
white baby in her arms. Mother and 
son settled back again into the old rut: 
the son contentedly busy, the mother, 
in the intervals of her homely house- 
task, discontented and _ humiliated. 
When she could not bear it any longer 
alone, she went to little Sally Sue— 
Sally Sue would always be little. She 
took her knitting-work and sat beside 
the bit of a mound. 

“Here I am again, dearie’—for she 
talked aloud to Sally Sue—“come 
a-grumbling. But you'll let mother, 
won't you? I’ve been waiting, hoping I 
could say the banking was away ; but it 
isn’t. I couldn’t wait any longer. This 
is the sixteenth summer it’s stayed there 
making me ashamed; you’d be twenty- 
two, dearie, if you’d grown up. You’d 
sit at the other window and be 
ashamed, too. So I’m glad—oh, dearie, 
oh, dearie, it’s hard to have to be glad 
you never grew up! 

“And you never got your little saw- 
dust pies! I wake up in the night and 
wish I’d gone out and scooped out 
enough for that, dearie. You could ’a’ 
put in stones for plums “¥ 

She let the knitting slide into the 
grass beside her, and rocked herself as 
if in pain. Poor little Sally Sue had 
had so few things! 

“I wanted things spryed up for you 
to see, dearie. Mother wanted ’em neat 
and nice; you always liked things just 
so. I made up a little story, don’t you 
recollect, for bedtimes? It was about 
‘Once there was a little house all painted 
white, with beautiful green blinds.’ You 
always asked for the ‘little white house 
story.’ And once you asked if they 
took the banking away from it sum- 
mers; and, dearie, that night I cried 
instead of going to sleep. 

“But I had to give it up. You never 








‘your little funeral! 
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saw things spryed up. But I said they 
should be—should be—should be for 
I went out in the 
night and tried to dig out some o’ the 
banking with my hands; but it was all 
there when they came in their wagons, 
and the minister came. I had to give 
that up. 

“When Young Ammi had that awful 
sickness, I thought it was all to do over 
again. I could see the way the people 
would nudge each other when they 
came to bury him. I made up my mind 
they shouldn’t come to his funeral. 
Well, he didn’t die, but Janey did, and 
it was all to do over again, for they 
came to her funeral in spite o’ me. I 
wore my crape veil and sat with Young 
Ammi; but what I was thinking, in- 
stead of mourning as I’d ought to have 
been, was that Janey would never have 
to be ashamed year in and year out; and 
the baby’d never have to. The baby 
never opened his little eyes at all, dearie, 
so he never saw the banking hadn’t been 
taken away, nor that there weren’t any 
saddle-boards, nor anything painted and 
nice. 

“I’d set a lot on rocking the little 
thing, same as I did you, dearie. I 
thought about it awake and asleep. I 
said if it was a little girl-child, and had 
little rings of yellow hair like yours 
Well, it never drew a breath, and I was 
reconciled. You think o’ me being rec- 
onciled, dearie! But I was. It was a 
dear little man-child, and when it grew 
up, mebbe its mother, Janey, would 
have had to be ashamed, same as I am, 
when folks went by. For I knew 
Janey’d have lived if the baby had. 

“And I'd set so on rocking it to sleep! 
I’d been without anybody to rock so 
long. And I meant to tell it the little 
white house story. Janey wouldn’t 
have known how to tell it stories. 
Well, I gave that up. 

“Dearie, there’s one thing I haven’t 
given up, and that’s seeing the bank- 
ing cleared away once. I want to walk 
all round the house, and see the place 
where it was, and I want to sit by the 
window and watch other people see 
it! I sha’n’t draw back, mortified, but 
mebbe it will be somebody I know, and 
































I shall nod my head and smile. It will 
be beautiful to nod my head and smile, 
won't it, dearie? I shall be glad to 
have ’em stop and come in then. I 
haven’t wanted anybody to before, for 
sixteen years, because I knew they’d 
look at the banking, coming and going. 
Well, dearie, I haven’t given that up, 
but if I have to, there’s one other thing: 
I want it taken away for my funeral. 

“Dearie, if you see lots of father— 
I don’t know how it is about that, but 
if you do, don’t tell him about my com- 
ing here and taking on like this; it’s 
a little secret ’twixt you and mother, 
dearie. You always liked having se- 
crets with mother. I don’t want fa- 
ther’s good time 
spoiled any. He meant 
right about things. I 
don’t lay it up against 
father now a mite; it 
was only while he lived 
I did. If Young Ammi 
was to die I wouldn’t 
lay it up against him. 
Mebbe it isn’t exactly 
laying up now—just 
being mortified.” 

It was not very often 
Judith Hilton went 
with her troubles to lit- 
tle Sally Sue, but when 
she did go she came 
back home a good deal 
comforted. And 
on those nights she 
usually made some- 
thing Young Ammi 
especially liked for 
supper. 

Far Hills, before the 
advent of the summer 
people, as well as after, 
presented a trig, 
dressed-up front to the 
broad highway that bi- 
sected it. And its rear, 
if the summer people 
had ever investigated 
it, was no less dressed 
up and trig. It was a 
matter of pride with 
Far Hills to look as 
well behind as before. 
II 
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And, for that matter, indeed, the old 
Hilton place at the extreme end of 
the highway was no exception to this 
code-of-honor rule. For the Hilton 
place was shabby behind and before. It 
was the only shabby house in Far Hills. 

To-day, as Judith Hilton shrank sen- 
sitively away from the window, a young 
man came striding long, healthy strides 
down the village sidewalk. As Judith’s 
face reappeared he was abreast of the 
shabby little house ; he was turning into 
the weedy path! It was the minister. 

If he had not been a new minister, 
and a young, beautiful one, like the 
minister she had meant for Sally Sue to 
marry, Judith Hilton would probably 





From her own rocker opposite, she took up her difficult confession. 
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not have apologized; she had never 
apologized to any one before. But the 
heart went out of her as she saw the 
straight young figure come swinging up 
the path, with the banking ahead of 
him. It was mid-August, and she could 
not help apologizing. 

“You must—must excuse the bank- 
ing,” she faltered, as she felt his big, 
hearty hand-clasp. She did not need, 
she knew, to add the unpainted clap- 
boards and ragged ridge-pole, for if he 
could excuse the winter’s banking in 
the middle of August, he could excuse 
the rest. “Young Ammi didn’t have 
time to—to take it away this year.” 
Then her honesty, born of vigorous 
New England stock, revolted, and 
pushed to the front. “I don’t mean 
what I’m saying,” she broke off quiet- 
ly. “He had enough time if he’d felt 
like taking it. Young Ammi’s mostly 
taken up with his farm. It’s called the 
best one round here’—with a sad lit- 
tle pride. 

She ushered the young minister into 
her small, bare sitting-room, and gave 
him a big, uneasy easy chair. From 
her own rocker opposite hith she took 
up her difficult confession directly, 
without waiting for him to speak. She 
must get it over with. 

“You’ve only been here a little while, 
but they’ll tell you the banking hasn’t 
been taken away for sixteen years; 
they’ve kept count as close as I have. 
It’s likely they’ve told you a’ready.” 

They had told him. The handsome 
young face flushed uncomfortably. So 
much for coming without Elizabeth! 
Elizabeth would have known just what 
to say here. 

“T declare I don’t know what set me 
to apologizing!” Judith Hilton was say- 
ing. “I'd ought to have done that six- 
teen years ago this August! I guess 
it was because you’re the minister, and 
new and young, and Sally Sue—and I 
always meant to have—and I always 
liked young ministers.” She put out 
her hands suddenly in a strange little 
gesture of entreaty. “You won’t look 
at the banking, will you?” she cried, 
trying to smile. “I declare I don’t 


know when I’ve had a caller before 
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that I’d rather have things spryed up 
for!” 

He got the talk into more cheerful 
channels presently by a big, un-Eliza- 
bethan effort; Elizabeth would have 


done it without any effort at all. More 
and more he missed Elizabeth. 

“She would have come—my wife 
would have come with me,” he said, “if 
it hadn’t been for the baby. I wonder 
if ministers’ babies are all a mischievous 
lot that their mothers can’t leave? 
You'd think they ought to be the good 
kind, now wouldn’t you!” 

“The little dears!” softly cried Judith 
Hilton, and from the look in her face 
the minister knew it would be best to 
keep on talking about the baby. He 
related little tricks and funny ways. He 
told her how Elizabeth fed and washed 
and dressed the baby; how they 
frolicked and played; and how the 
naughty baby upset his inkstand, and 
washed his sermon in the bath-tub. In 
the end he was rewarded, for Judith 
had forgotten the banking. Her sweet, 
sad face was smiling when he went 
away. 

He went straight to Elizabeth. There 
are things that will not wait. 

“There you have it, dear. I call it 
a tragedy,” he concluded his story. He 
had put into it all that had happened, 
and all the rest that his quick intuition 
supplied. Elizabeth set the baby on the 
floor and crossed to him, her dear eyes 
undisguisedly wet. 

“Tt 7s one,” she said, “but we mustn’t 
let it stay a tragedy. Jody’—the min- 
ister’s name was Joseph—‘‘we must 
end it before it goes another step. 
Think if she should die before the bank- 
ing was taken away!” 

It was like Elizabeth to think of im- 
ynediate remedying. There would be 
less troubles in the world if there were 
Elizabeths enough to go round. 

“There’s nothing can be done, I’m 
afraid”—gloomily from the minister. 

“There’s something must be done!” 
decisively from the minister’s wife. 
“No, dear, don’t say we can’t go and 
order him to take his banking away— 
say something we can do. I thought 
ministers knew everything.” 




















“Not ministers; ministers’ wives,” he 
corrected promptly. ‘“Elizabeth-ones,” 
he added. Already his faith in his own 
Elizabeth-one saw victory ahead. 

“Well,” she laughed, “let’s put our 
heads together and see. A minister 
ought to be able to put his head to- 
gether, anyway!” — punctuating her 
words with a series of fervent little 
caresses. The minister came out ruf- 
fled but smiling, picked up the baby, 
and sat expectant. Whatever Eliza- 
beth planned to do would be done. He 
had known her five years, and in her ir- 
resistible, beautiful little way she had 
carried all before her. He had yet 
to see the mortal that could stand 
against Elizabeth. 

“Go ahead,”- he nodded. 

“Give me time; no, you needn’t, 
either! I’ve got it now! Take care of 
that baby, Jody, while I change my 
dress.” And she was off bewildering- 
ly. She came back daintily exquisite 
in her simple toilet, and radiant with 
inspiration. While she kissed the two 
of them good-by, she proffered a tan- 
talizing half-explanation. 

“I’m going to see if Young Ammi 
won’t have the Sociable next week at 
his house,” she said gravely. ‘“Good- 
by, Jody, and You Little Thing o’ 
Sweetness. Don’t either of you get 
drowned or burned, or tumble out of 
anything.” 

“Elizabeth!” he laughed. “Are you 
crazy!” Then, because she was Eliza- 
beth and he trusted her, he waved her 
off. 

“We'll leave it to her, son,” he 
breathed in the baby’s neck. “Remem- 
ber this—-it’s always safe to leave things 
to mother!” 

Young Ammi, at work in his field, 
was confronted quite without warning 
by a vision in white. It might have 
been an angel let down noiselessly from 
the clouds, if it had not been the minis- 
ter’s wife. Young Ammi had seen her 
in the pretty little parsonage yard. 

“This is Mr. Ammi Hilton?” smiled 
Elizabeth radiantly. “Well, this is the 
ministef’s wife! And, oh, dear, I don’t 


know what you'll say when you know 
the favor she has come to ask! 


And 
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the minister isn’t behind me; it’s my 
own particular favor. I saw you at 
work here, and picked up my courage 
ang came, but—but I think I’ve dropped 
it!” 

To Young Ammi, dazed by the 
sweetness of her and the unexpected- 
ness of the vision, there came no speech. 
His tongue, never very ready, refused 
to be inveigled into utterance. 

“I thought I was going to ask it, as 
big as you please!” went on the vision 
radiantly. “I was going to say, ‘Mr. 
Hilton, will you have the Sociable next 
week at your house?’ right off, like 
that, but now—won’t you, Mr. Hilton? 
You know what the Sociable is—just 
a pleasant little social time together, 
with a picnic supper on the lawn. You 
don’t have to provide anything but the 
tea and coffee—and the lawn! We do 
need a new place so much; it’s been 
held at some places three or four 
times.” 

It was fully ten minutes after the 
minister’s wife went trailing daintily 
back across the fields before Young 
Ammi realized he had said “Yes.” 
Then he knew he could not have said 
anything else. The minister’s wife was 
not one to say “No” to; it would re- 
quire more courage than falls wontedly 
to a man’s moral nature. Of course he 
had said “Yes,” but 

“Great Moses!” sweated Young 
Ammi, in the throes of what he had 
done. It grew worse and worse, till 
in despair he decided to accept the in- 
evitable and have an end of it. Why 
shouldn’t he have the Sociable if he 
wanted to? If he wanted to—tri- 
umphant Elizabeth! He would go 
home and tell his mother in a matter- 
of-fact way, like this—he cleared his 
throat—“‘Mother, we'll have the So- 
ciable at our place next time, I guess.” 
But he knew it would not sound matter 
of fact to mother. 

By six, when he went home across 
fields, the matter had put on a more 
natural aspect. He had succeeded, he 
thought, in making the best of things, 
and was ready to go ahead. But that 
was before he came in sight of home. 
When he came in sight 
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Young Ammi, at work in the field, was confronted 
by a vision in white. 


“Great Moses!” sweated Young 
Ammi, for he had forgotten how home 
looked. He had forgotten the bank- 
ing, and the ragged, saddle-boardiess 
ridge-pole, the unpainted house, the 
“lawn.” They dawned upon him like 
new and evil things he-had never seen 
before. In perspective, when he was 
still far off, they looked dreadful, im- 
possible, un-Sociable. But as he came 
nearer and nearer, and saw everything 
in a new light—the light the minister’s 
little wife had left behind—he groaned 
in actual pain. A mental picture of the 
Sociable there, right there, with that 
background of utter shabbiness, rose 
before him with startling vividness, and 
daunted him. He knew that in the 
morning he should go and say “No” 
to the minister’s wife. And because the 
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same rigid, New England 
variety of honesty that was 
his mother’s had descended 
to him, he knew, too, that 
he should have to tell her 
why it was “No.” The 
shame of it reddened his 
brown cheeks in advance. 

Judith Hilton said noth- 
ing at tea of the minister’s 
call. Ammi Hilton said nothing of the 
minister’s little wife’s. They were both 
even a little quieter than usual. Young 
Ammi did his chores and went to bed 
on the edge of the evening. He 
wanted to get to sleep as soon as pos- 
sible, but he did not think of dreams. 
How could he know he was to come 
upon worse in his dreams than this 
waking discomfort? He would have 
stayed awake if he had known. 

The night noises filtered in to him 
softly; a night breath fanned the brown 
face on the pillow. He thought of 
crops and trees that needed pruning, 
and the last little soft-eyed heifer at 
the barn—he would not let himself 
think of anything else. 

But he had to think, for suddenly it 
seemed to be daylight again—nof morn- 
ing daylight, but late afternoon. Had 
he overslept like that? Voices were 
in his ears, and the sound of steps un- 




















der the window, and carriages seemed 
continually arriving. Women laughed, 
and little children called each other. 
One voice and one sweet laugh seemed 
to be the minister’s wife’s. He sat up 
in bed and dully wondered. Then he 
heard things the voices said, and knew 
it was the Sociable on his “lawn.” It 
was too late to say “No!” He must 
make the best of it now—he must put 
on his best clothes and go down there. 
He fumbled aimlessly with his collar 
and his tie, and the brush slipped .out 
of his fingers when he tried to smooth 
his hair. At last he was ready. 

They were having the picnic supper. 
He went out and saw them. They were 
sitting side by side on the banking, in a 
row. The row went ’way round the 
house. He followed it dazedly. On the 
front, the back, both sides, they sat on 
the banking eating the picnic supper. 
The little children’s feet stuck out 
straight before them. No one now was 
talking; they all looked sober, and his 
mother was crying between bites of her 
bread and butter. 

Young Ammi woke with a groan of 
horror. The sweat stood in beads on 
his face. It was morning, and he got 
up and dressed and went to the minis- 
ter’s. Early as it was, the minister’s 
wife came to the door. The morning 
freshness was in her sweet face. 

He began at once. “I came to take 
it back,” he said; “but if you’ll give me 
another chance I'll have it—I’ll have it 
the next time but one.” And because 
she was Elizabeth she understood. She 
listened gravely as he hurried on. 

“T found out how shabby things were. 
I guess I’ve been stone-blind. It took 
a dream to wake me up”—he broke off, 
recognizing his queer figure of speech, 
but hurried on, next breath: “I 
dreamed the Sociable came and sat 
round the house on the banking to eat 
supper. I saw them eating it. If I ever 
dream another dream like that I 
can’t. They'll never set there again! 
All I ask is a little time.” 

When Elizabeth went back to he 
minister she was laughing, with her 
eyes full of tears. She caught up the 
baby and kissed him before she spoke. 
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“T’ve got the key in the lock,” she 
cried unsteadily, “and I’m turning it, 
Jody! I think some of my ancestors 
must have made keys. You poor boy, 
you’re only a minister ; you can’t be ex- 
pected to be a locksmith, too!” 

He caught her as she passed him, 
and drew her to his knee. “Now, 
then,” he said, and she explained: 

“He’s going to take it away. I can 
shut my eyes and see it away! I mean 
Young Ammi, the banking Jody, 
it wouldn’t surprise me if he painted the 
house and put on acupola! And I was 
afraid it would be a tragedy, and here 
it is a dear, lovely comedy! Every- 
body’s going to live happily ever after. 
I’m doing it now!” 

Elizabeth caught up her skirt and 
executed a staid little dance across the 
room. “I’m Elizabeth now—plain 
Elizabeth!” she laughed. “You don’t 
think I’d dance if I was a minister’s 
wife, do you? But when one is hap- 
py Jody, I’m thinking how happy 
that dear woman is going to be when 
the banking is taken away! It ought to 
be a surprise—wait! It must be a sur- 
prise.” 

Elizabeth’s “musts” were final. It 
was to be a surprise. The minister 
was going away to lecture, and would 
be gone a week. The minister’s wife 
must not be alone with the minister’s 
baby. Two and two, reasoned Eliza- 
beth, made four. She went to call on 
Judith Hilton. 

“Won’t you come?” she pleaded 
prettily. “There'll be the baby to en- 
tertain you; and your son is willing to 
spare you.” 

“Yes,” smiled Judith Hilton. 

She cooked cake and bread and pies 
for Young Ammi, and went. That 
night Ammi Hilton began to take away 
the banking. He worked a little into 
the quiet moonlight, and began again 
at dawn. When it was done another 
trouble faced him. The clapboards 
had rotted behind the banking, and 
must be renewed. 

“They look out o’ keeping,” he 
mused, when the last new one was on. 
And he harnessed his horse and drove 
away to get paint and painters. The 
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scaffolding was up and the work un- 
der way within twenty-four hours. 
Blinds next, he decided, the windows ie 
stared so at him; and out of the depths war a 
of his memory issued his mother’s “eA 
yearning cry for blinds. He rode away zAs, — 
and ordered them. Aa 

The ridge-pole was-set in shape, and d 
the ragged chimney new-topped. Ai 

“Now for the ‘lawn,’ ” Young Ammi “ad 
laughed, “for the Sociable to sit on;” 
and he fell to work on it with a will. 
Queer how the banking had started 
the ball rolling! He raked and weeded 
and filled up inequalities, sod- 
ding over the bare spots with 
patient pains. 

It was soft, early evening 
when Judith Hilton went home; 
not dark at all, but with 
a clear light over every- 
thing—it was over a “lit- 
tle house all painted 
white, with beauti- 
ful green 
blinds. 
There was no 
banking; 
there were no 
ragged edges. 

“Oh!” ex- 
claimed Ju- 
dith Hilton 
sharply, and 
again in a 
soft passion 
of surprise, 
“Oh!” She 
stood quite 7 \>i.0-¢ NR RoR = His Mian’ (OC 
still and took .— O, { AY + ee pp HO 0 Fra 
it all in. Her ‘ ny x < eae! ares 
lined, lean lit- 
tle face 
worked like a 
child’s. 

“Oh!” Ju- She stood quite still and took it all in. 
dith Hilton 
marveled in soft rapture. Only “Oh!” 
but Young Ammi saw her face and 
was Satisfied. i MCeal 

The minister saw her face, and the ~ (ATE GUN Aa 
minister’s wife and the baby. They LNG PaRta\\ x 
had followed a little way behind, be- SYS 
cause they could not stay at home. And i 
Elizabeth. was satisfied. 
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CHARMING ? 


FLORENCE AUGUSTINE 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRIET ADAIR NEWCOMB 


A further chapter in the evolution of the dainty beauty; in which Polly learns the vaiue of cheerfulness 


asa beautifier, and something of the complex nature of that most desirable of all p 


H, dear! I feel so blue to-day,” 
exclaimed Polly, throwing her- 
self full-length on a garden 

bench and burying her head in her 
arms. “I don’t care if I never get pret- 
ty. I’m as homely as a rhinoceros, any- 
how, and beauty lectures don’t do a bit 
of good.” 

The beauty doctor whisked up her 
head like a pinto pony sniffing danger. 
“Polly!” she cried in a short, sharp 
voice. And again: “Polly!” 

There was so much brimstone in the 
tone that Polly sat up as if a cannon- 
cracker had exploded under her nose. 
“Yes!” she replied excitedly. “Yes— 
what have I done?” 

The doctor laughed. “Never make 
that remark again in my presence,” she 
said severely. 

“What?” said Polly. 

“That you have the blues.” 

“But I can’t help it,” persisted Polly 


ions toa , charm. 





doggedly. “I feel that way—just— 
plain—ugly,” with a savage little em- 
phasis on every word. 

“And you look just plain ugly,” mim- 
icked the doctor sarcastically, “when 
you say it. Now, see here, Polly,” she 
continued firmly, “if you will give in to 
depression like that, you merely make 
places for wrinkles on your face. You 
know that very well. I have wasted 
enough advice on that subject to have 
better results than this. Don’t you 
know that the blues come from a de- 
ranged digestion? You want to get out 
in the sunshine and exercise.” 

“T did try those old breathing-exer- 
cises and all the arm movements for 
twenty minutes this morning,” persisted 
Polly dolefully, “and I didn’t feel a bit 
better.”’ 

“Well, if you looked like that when 
you did them, it’s no wonder the frowns 
counteracted all the good of the exer- 
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cise,” declared the doctor. “Why don’t 
you smile? A smile stirs the blood. 
Try it.” She seized Polly’s arm and 
shook it roughly. “Try it—you little 
goose,” she murmured. 

Polly grinned sheepishly at first ; then 
broadly, as the humor of the situation 
struck her; then she giggled outright at 
the doctor’s comical parody of herself. 

“There now!” exclaimed the doctor, 

satisfied. “Keep that expression and 
I'll go on with my talk. 
‘ “In the first place,” she advised 
brightly, “when you feel an attack of 
the blues coming on, go straight to a 
mirror and force yourself to smile. 
There is nothing so blood-stirring as a 
smile; and nothing so absolutely poi- 
son-infesting to the whole system as a 
frown. Worry, anxiety, fright, or any 
extreme excitement of an unhappy na- 
ture has a depressing effect on diges- 
tion, not only in the stomach, but also 
in the intestines. The whole nervous 
system may be involved by a frown. 
And once you become a victim of nerv- 
ous dyspepsia, there is small hope for 
your beauty. 

“Cheerfulness is the greatest con- 
server of beauty known to science— 
greater than any tonic or complexion- 
salve ever invented. And cheerfulness 
is merely the ability to project the mind 
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onto some pleasant subject, to ‘look on 
the bright side of things.’ And it can 
be cultivated. Once you have compelled 
your mind to turn from an unhappy 
thought and fix itself continuously upon 
a happy one, you will be surprised to 
see how easy it can be done a second 
time. Soon you will fairly tingle with 
the consciousness of self-mastery. 

“One of the greatest physicians of 
this century, Doctor William Pepper, - 
possessed this power of mental detach- 
ment to such an extent that he could 
put himself to sleep at will, at any hour 
of the day or night, in the midst of the 
most pressing business cares, and wake 
up at the appointed moment. Great or 
small responsibilities never ruffled him. 
As a consequence, he looked at the age 
of sixty-five barely thirty-two. 

“T often think that a good answer to 
those women who write so despairingly 
to a beauty doctor—women who have 
allowed their feelings to slump into 




















‘VM AS HOMELY AS A RHINOCEROS, ANYHOW, AND BEAUTY LECTURES DON’T DO A BIT OF GOOD.” 
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blues with easy regularity three or four 
times a week: ‘Oh, what shall I do for 
wrinkles ?’—a good answer would be to 
send them the picture of a Chinaman. 
Did you ever see ‘sagging lines’ on the 
face of a Chi- 
naman, or of 
a Jap, or of 
any of those 
Buddhist 
races, whose 
religion has 
taught them 
for genera- 
tions to re- 
press the out- 
ward expres- 
sion of their 
emotions? 
The placid 
face of the 
Oriental 
is a_ stereo- 
typed expres- 
sion. And you 
can’t guess 





him to save 
your life, 
with any de- 
gree of cer- 
tainty, if he’s 
between 
twelve and 
forty-five. 
“But apart 
from the 
question 
of the devas- 
tating effect 
upon your 
looks of giv- 
ing way to 
bad _ feelings 
is the thought 
that it is the 

















WHAT MAKES A WOMAN CHARMING? | 1G 


the aptness of the words when you think 
of some of those people who want to 
pose as gentle martyrs and make a 
tombstone of themselves. 

“You know the girl who likes to be 
told that her 
eyes are sad. 
She cultivates 
the Madonna- 
like expres- 
sion. She 
thinks it adds 
to the effect if 
she can make 
the inside 
ends of her 
eyebrows lift 
slightly when 
she laughs, 
Pivirye a 
‘brave,’ 
pained look. 
She wants 
the tremolo, 
not in voice, 
but in face. 
She might af- 
fect it in 
voice, too, if 
it weren’t 
straining art 
a little too 
hard. 

“Women 
who think 
that this pose 
is attractive 
make a_ big 
mistake. 
It might have 
been once, to 
a drivel- 
ing poet. 
Flesh - and - 
blood men 
like cheerful- 














height of ill “<THE FRENCH COURT BEAUTIES WERE FAMOUS FOR THEIR CHARM.” ness; so do 


manners so to 

do. A certain Greek proverb speaks of 
a woman who goes about retailing her 
troubles by mouth or by manner as ‘pol- 
luting the air of the morning with cor- 
ruption.” The Greeks didn’t mince 
words, you see, when it came to po- 
liteness. And, really, you can’t deny 


sane women. 
Buoyancy of spirit is the most valuable 
social asset a girl can have. Have you 
ever studied, actually studied, the man- 
ner of the girl who is popular—the girl 
who isn’t especially pretty, I mean, but 
who wins by: something entirely apart 
from clothes or money or looks? She is 
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almost invariably cheerful. She meets 
people with a gay little smile, and en- 
ters into their interests with a happy 
abandon that is as unselfish as it is sin- 
cere. She laughs, she flutters, she en- 
joys—and she means it all. 

“This is getting very near to charm,” 
asserted the doctor. “And charm,” she 
added with a wise little smile, “is the 
quintessence of all that is beautiful in 
woman, the ultimate goal of all social 
strivings.” 

“What is charm?” queried Polly, 
deeply impressed. 

“Ah! that is the great conundrum,” 
replied the doctor oracularly. “Many 
philosophers in many ages have asked 
the same question, and none can answer. 
Charm is the mystery of mysteries, 
deeper than the Sphinx, more subtle 
than reason, more powerful than armies. 
It has made kingdoms and wrecked 
nations; spread religions and _ spoiled 
families. It has raised peasant girls to 
the rank of queens, and made scamps 
into kings. Most of the heroic figures 
of history have been distinguished by it. 
With all his boorishness, Oliver Crom- 
well must have possessed charm to a 
dangerous degree. Napoleon had it; 
Richelieu had it; Louis XIV. had it; 
Cleopatra certainly had it; and the 
French court beauties were famous for 
it. (Some of them were homely as 
mud, too!) 

“Yet charm defies definition. It baf- 
fles every effort of the psychologist to 
catalogue it. It may bide for one in 
the lilt of a voice, for another in the 
flutter of an eyelid, for another in the 
gesture of a hand. It is never the same, 
never constant, but whimsical, elusive, 
ineffable. It is a quality of the spirit 
that infuses into the most ordinary ac- 
tion, soul and magnetism. Indeed we 
cannot tell what it is, but we recognize 
it instantly when a woman who pos- 
sesses it comes before us. There is 
something in her manner—a fire, a 
sparkle, a constant change—that en- 
thralls us. There is contradiction, 
and at the same time perfect harmony, 
the blending of lightness with depth, 
frivolity with earnestness, abandon with 
reserve. Above all, there is ease, per- 
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fect poise, and intelligence. A beauti- 
ful woman with charm is a gift of the 
gods; but a homely one so blessed can 
make us utterly oblivious to her blem- 
ishes. 

“Unfortunately, charm is not good- 
ness. The old-fashioned story-books, 
indeed, would have had us believe that 
good little girls were always besieged 
by lovers and ended by. marrying the 
prince with the golden chariot. But it 
was not long before we found out that 
goodness had nothing to do with it. It 
is not that the possession of virtue de- 
tracts—far from it! But the ‘well- 
meaning’ woman is too often the bun- 
gling woman through stupidity, or the 
repellent woman through austerity or 
self-righteousness, or the overbearing 
woman through conceit. 

“Charm cannot exist where these 
qualities exist to excess: conceit, self- 
ishness or self-consciousness. 

“The first essential of charm is @ sin- 
cere desire to please. And this is to 
forget oneself absolutely in doing for 
others. The girl who wants to please 
will not go about complimenting people 
with sledge-hammer intensity, for that 
would be gush, and gush is the most 
insulting of affectations. But she will 
begin by trying sincerely to like people, 
and to show this liking as much as pos- 
sible. If you like a person, everything 
he does will appear in a favorable light. 

“She will begin by studying people 
and adapting herself graciously to their 
preferences. She will humor the whims 
of older people and show them respect ; 
she will enthuse with young people and 
draw them out on their favorite theme 
—if they have any; she will help the 
bashful to feel at ease, and never let 
them suspect that she thinks for a mo- 
ment they are bashful; and she will be 
always gently civil to the obnoxious and 
the bold. 

“The girl who wants to please will be 
constantly alert to the comfort of others. 
No crises of company will ever catch 
her napping. She will know when to 
make an introduction and when to avert 
one by a clever manipulation of chairs; 
she will know whom to ask to sing and 
whom not to, when a refusal would in- 
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‘SHE WILL HUMOR THE WHIMS OF OLDER PEOPLE AND SHOW THEM RESPECT.” 


volve an embarrassing explanation ; she 
will know how to bring the conversa- 
tion around to some one’s happy anec- 
dote so that the recital will not seem 
forced, and how to steer it away from 
some one’s pet aversion so that his feel- 
ings may be spared. She will never 
forget to include a newcomer into a 
group with a generously worded ‘We 
were just speaking of And she 
will never—no, never!/—drag in a com- 
pliment by the hair of its head for the 
mere sake of complimenting. 

“At all times she will study how to 
save as well as to show off her friends. 
She will not remark, for instance, after 
some one has told a burglar-story, that 
it reminds her of one of Miss Jones’ 








sprightly anecdotes,and ‘Oh, Miss Jones, 
won't you relate that remarkably clever 
story of yours about the robbery of your 
grandmother’s diamonds?’ But she may 
say, apropos of the same story: ‘Why, 
that’s something like the exciting time 
you had in your house, isn’t it, Miss 
Jones? How did you say that man got 
into the house? Through the scuttle 
was it?’ And thereupon Miss J. is 
launched easily and _ inconspicuously 
upon the recital of a dramatic tale, 
which gives her much joy in the tell- 
ing. 
“Of such repressions and shades of 
feeling is tact made up. True tact is 
never studied or premeditated, although 
it does require brains and intuition to 
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accomplish it. It takes effort, too, but 
not the positive labor that some mis- 
guided persons are wont to imagine they 
have to put into it. 
the moment tact becomes labored, it 
ceases to be tact and becomes rude- 
ness. 

“I know a woman who works aw- 
fully hard to remember the pet ambi- 
tions and accomplishments of her 
friends, and thinks she has pleased them 
when she introduces them in this fash- 
ion: 

“Mr. Brown, here is my friend, Miss 
White, who writes such cute poetry. I 
know you'll think she’s the cleverest 
thing you ever met’; or ‘Miss Barker, 
let me present Mr. Adams. Mr. Adams, 
you know, is a direct descendant of 


On the contrary,: 
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John Quincy Adams and his mother is 
a great grandniece of George Washing- 
ton’; or ‘General, here is that pretty 
little niece of Colonel Bray’s I told 
you about. Now hasn’t she nice eyes? 
—There, there! my dear, don’t blush— 
you know you have nice eyes’; and so 
on, down the list of her acquaintances 
with elephantine pleasantry. 

“I know another woman who paves 
the way for the comfort of both persons 
before an introduction with a few well- 
chosen words; and then leaves a bril- 
liant author, for example, with some 
such gentle raillery as: ‘Now don’t 
roar too loud—she is very much afraid 
of literary lions,’ or better, perhaps, 
with merely a bow and a smile. 

“Some simple-minded folk think they 
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‘*SHE WILL KNOW WHOM TO ASK TO SING AND WHOM NOT TO.” 
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“fOF COURSE ALL OF US CANNOT HAVE A LINE OF BLUE-BLOODED ANCESTORS BACK OF US.” 


exhibit admirable manners when they 
make use of certain funny little frayed- 
out conversational devices, such as, 
tacking on a deferential ‘As you say’— 
to an observation, or repeating reflect- 
ively the last three words of their vis- 
a-vis’ statements. They think it con- 
veys an impression of intense interest 
and approval. In reality it only insults 
the intelligence of the hearer. For no 
one less untutored than a backwoods- 
man would be taken in by such obvious 





stock tricks. The machinery of tact 
must never show itself. 

“Another fatal mistake is to overdo in 
an effort to be kind. I know a woman 
who, while entertaining as her guest a 
maiden lady of doubtful age but youth- 
ful pretensions, sought to save her feel- 
ings by pointedly diverting the conver- 
sation whenever it came near the sub- 
ject of ages as well as by tabooing the 
term ‘old maid’ so carefully that every 
one was aware of the purpose. An- 
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other woman with more insight would 
have offered the lady the delicate com- 
pliment of allowing the ignominious 
term to go unchallenged in perfect as- 
surance that no one’s toes were being 
trod on. 

“Necessities for charm, therefore, are 
a desire to please, intelligence and nat- 
uralness. To this may be added adap- 
tability, although this is really included 
in the first two qualities. 

“Naturalness and_ kindliness are 
everywhere distinctive qualities of the 
thoroughbred woman. The true aris- 
tocrat is never haughty, overbearing or 
condescending to those she considers or 
wishes to consider her inferiors. It is 
only the bourgeoise, who is coming up 
from the ranks of the toilers—those who 
have had to fight and fight hard for ex- 
istence—that bears these hall-marks of 
the struggle in her manners. The 
woman who is the daughter of several 
generations of established position and 
culture shows the effect of her shel- 
tered, peaceful life in her gentle, kindly 
attitude toward all mankind. 

“The gracious Southern woman is the 
oft-mentioned example of this royal 
grace of bearing. And, indeed, she 
seems to exhibit in her greeting a 
warmth that is nowhere so tender and 
so exquisite as in the South. She pos- 
sesses that adorable faculty of making 
a guest seem to be the only center of in- 
terest. His remarks are listened to with 
delight, his opinions are sought, his 
slightest wish anticipated. As a con- 
sequence, he finds himself blossoming 
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out into unknown brilliancy. He 
shows the best side of himself. Hospi- 
tality that can make a man or woman 
feel like this is an art. It is certainly 
far more to be imitated than the mere 
gaudy display of clothes, fowd, and 
lackeys that hospitality has come to 
mean in so many wealthy homes to-day. 
It is the personal interest that counts 
in every social encounter; and when 
that is present, little else is really neces- 
sary. 

“The person who thinks he can buy 
this kind of culture and charm is wo- 
fully mistaken. 

“Of course all of us cannot have a 
line of blue-blooded ancestors back of 
us, to insure ‘doing the right thing’ with 
the same ease that we butter our bread; 
nor can any of us be sure that we pos- 
sess the requisite amount of brilliancy 
always to comprehend perfect tact; but 
we can all be natural and we can all, at 
least, be kind in meeting others socially ; 
and these two qualities will go a great 
way toward making us beloved by our 
neighbors and in developing charit.”’ 

The beauty doctor paused here as if 
she meant to say more, but was very 
tired, and Polly interposed to say that 
it was almost tea-time, and they had bet- 
ter postpone the rest of the talk to 
another day. 

“Very well,” agreed the little doctor, 
“only I am very anxious to discuss at 
length another vital quality of charm 
and good breeding in woman, and that 
is the voice. I shall hope to take up this 
subject next time.” 


NOTE.—Miss Augustine will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health which do not require the professional advice of a physician. Private replies will be sent 
to those enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 


79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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IFTY years ago the well-nurtured 
young woman who so much as 
dreamed of earning her own liv- 

ing, except at school-teaching and nee- 
Cle-work, was regarded as more or less 
of a freak. To-day the woman who 
does not give the subject serious 
thought is an exception to the general 
rule. Then the only career for a wom- 
an was marriage. To-day there is still 
marriage and giving in marriage, but 
it is safe to say that a very large pro- 
portion of the younger generation of 
girls have thoughts, if not of a career 
for themselves, at least of some gain- 
ful occupation which shall fill in the 
time that usually elapses between the 
graduation-day and the wedding-day. 


on 


VERY woman who reads this is in- 
terested more or less in the prob- 
lem of woman’s work, which is 

becoming a bigger problem every year. 
If you do not earn your own living or 
help to earn it, you are thinking of 
doing so, or your daughter is, or per- 
haps your sister. In Smiru’s for next 
month Anne O’Hagan will discuss the 
problem for you in what we regard as 
one of the most important articles we 
have ever published. The tendency of 
women to seek work outside of the do- 
mestic sphere has far-reaching results. 
In many cases women are crowding 
men out of employments that have hith- 
erto been regarded as men’s preroga- 
tive. Everywhere the life of the typical 
American home has been changed ma- 





terially by this new phase of our social 
and industrial development. In the ar- 
ticle to appear next month Miss O’Ha- 
gan has set forth facts that should be 
read by every woman in the country— 
that none of you can afford to miss. 


a 


ISS O’HAGAN is exceptionally 
fitted to write an article of this 
kind. In the first place, in her 

own chosen work she is a conspicuous 
and shining success, a woman who has 
found her career in life and achieved 
in it usefulness and distinction. Her 
work as a writer has taken her among 
and into intimate acquaintance with all 
sorts and conditions of women; the 
kind that work and the kind that don’t 
work, the kind that succeed and the 
kind that fail. She has been given a 
broader and deeper insight into the 
modern world of work and_ business 
than ninety-nine women out of a hun- 
dred can ever hope for. The article 
which appears next month is the result 
of wide observation, ripe experience and 
real sympathy. It is as entertaining as 
it is worth while. 


A 


|‘ opening her article Miss O’Hagan 

propounds the question: “Whether 

’tis nobler in the mind to suffer the 
slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune in the shape of disliked domestic 
duties, a small and haphazard allowance 
from one’s father and straightened cir- 
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cumstances generally, or to take arms 
against this sea of trouble by enrolling 
oneself in the army of wage-earners?” 
She answers the question in a way that 
will interest every one, and goes on to 
other considerations. If a girl decides 
that she is going to work, how must 
she behave? “What shall she eat ; what 
shall she wear; shall she remember at 
all times that she is a woman, or at all 
times forget the fact; shall she treat 
her fellow employees of the masculine 
gender, and especially her employer, 
with an hauteur like that of Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere, or shall she accord them 
the ordinary civilities of human inter- 
course?” These are all interesting 
questions, and the discussion of them, 
with its kindly sympathy, its wisdom 
and wit, is still more interesting. 


a) 


EXT month’s complete novel is by 
Adeline Knapp, and has the title 
“In a Far Country.” The prin- 
cipal character is an American girl who 
goes to the Philippines as a teacher and 
finds herself ultimately in a cholera- 
stricken district. The lawyer who is in 
love with the girl and who follows her 
to the islands is an interesting and at- 
tractive figure, and the whole picture 
of American life in our colonial pos- 
sessions is strong in its realism and 
fascination. 
A 


EXT month’s magazine will con- 
tain an intimate sketch of the 
work and personality of Emma 

Eames, the singer. The article is illus- 





SMITH’S MAGAZINE 









trated with over a dozen new photo- 
graphs of the singer in various réles. 
In addition to this, music-lovers will 
be delighted with the third article by 
Rupert Hughes on American music. 


a) 


ONTE CARLO and Paris are 

the places visited by Beatrice 

Marsh in the May instalment of 

Mrs. John Van Vorst’s “Letters From 
an American Girl Abroad.” They are de- 
scribed vivaciously in a letter which 
also contains an account of some of the 
other characters mentioned in earlier 
papers. The second of the series, “Ju- 
dith: Solver of Mysteries,” will also 
appear in the May number of the 
magazine. In this story the girl de- 
tective has before her the task of find- 
ing the missing heir to a large fortune. 


a a) 


HE STORY OF DELAWARE,” 
which appears in the May 
SmiTuH’s, tells how the State fell 

under the control of a gang of politi- 
cians, how it was used as their tool and 
plaything for a number of years, and 
how it finally regained its integrity and 
freedom. It is a fact-story as interest- 
ing as any fiction ever written. Hol- 
man F. Day’s story, “Per Consetena 
Tate,” which appears next month, is as 
funny as anything he has ever written. 
Charles Battell Loomis’ sermon, “Con- 
cerning Addition,” has a lesson in it 
for every one, and Wallace Irwin’s 
new poem is something no oné can af- 
ford to miss. 
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Don’t serve Van Camp’s unless you want 
to serve them always. 


You can’t go back to home-baked beans 
—broken and mushy—when your people once 
eat beans nutty and whole. 


You can’t serve tomato sauce as a mere 
dressing when they learn what it means to 
have the tomato sauce baked in. 


No more beans that are heavy and hard to 
digest — baked at 100 degrees. For that is 
about the temperature inside of your baking 
dish. When your people once know, they 
will want their beans baked at 245 degrees, 


Nutty—Mealy—Whole 


as ours are. They will want the particles so 
separated that the digestive juices can get to 
them. 

No other brand will satisfy, after you once 
serve Van Camp’s. 

We pay $2.10 per bushel to get the best 
beans grown. Yet beans are sold as low as 
30 cents. We spend five times as much to 
make our tomato sauce as other sauce costs 
ready-made. But the difference all shows in 
the flavor and zest. 

So don’t let your folks know how good 
beans can be until you are ready to always 
serve Van Camp's. 


Van Camp’s pork and beans 





baked with tomato sauce 


¢ 


But why not serve Van Camp’s? 


There is no brand worth having that costs 
any less. And the best beans are cheap enough. 


As for home-baking—think of the bother. 
Van Camp’s are always ready. A dozen cans 
in the pantry mean a dozen meals all cooked. 
The meals, whenever you serve them, are 
just as fresh and as savory as if served direct 
from our ovens. 


Beans are Nature’s choicest, food—84 per 
cent nutriment. 


They have the food value of meat at a 
fraction of the cost. 


They should be a daily dish—not an oc- 
casional. And see what you would save if 
they were. 


Then why not serve beans that your people 
will like, and serve them in place of meat? 


Prices: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind, 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC LANDS 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Com has for sale 9,000,000 acres of agricultural lands in the great P of 
Manitoba, Stebuchewen end Alberta. “ ion waa oon $8.00 to $25. 00 aad one sauelding wc aniiy and he a cialis 
EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT FOR SETTLERS 
An actual settler may orm 9 not more than 640 acres on the ten installment plan by paying cash instalknent at tine of pur-hase, 
interest at six per cent. on the unpaid purchase money at the end of the first year, and the balance of the principal with interest, in nine equal 
installments annually thereafter, as shown in the following table: 
160 Acres Cash Payment First Year's Interest 
At $ 8.00 per acre $ 0 $ 65.28 and nine i of $1 
At 9.00 ccoeee §=6@SBT 73.46 ze 5 
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Purchasers who do not undertak- to reside on the land are required to pay ixth of the hase money down, balance in five 


equal annual installments with i —— r the rate of six per cent. per annum. 
Maps showing the lands in detail have been pu be sent free on Writ larly for map cf 150,000 acres 


‘edo og eel | fe mf tp the far and winter wheat ory the land of the warm CRelics wind, in ‘ees Alberta. Pricz of first-class 
this district 815.00 per acre. Intending settlers will receive special attention from local agents. 
J. L.. DOUPE, Asst. Land Commissioner. F. T. GRIFFIN, Land Commissioner, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

















Atlantic City, N. J."seantesomr” 


eo ey, Hotel 
Rudolf 


ne OPEN ALL YEAR 


Largest and most 
Modern Hotel on 
Coast. 







| 


Spacious New Sun 
Parlors 


And Verandas di- 
rectly on Board 
iWalk, affording 
unobstructed view 
of Ocean and Es- 
planade. 


Private baths, with hot and cold sea water, and fresh water connections. 
Unexcelled Cuisine, under personal supervision of the Management. 
American or European Plan 
SPECIAL RATES FOR THE WINTER SEASON NOW IN EFFECT. JOEL HILLMAN, Proprietor 
Also proprietor ‘“‘Harvey’s’’ Restaurant, Washington, D. C. When in Washington don’t fail to try 
‘‘Harvey’s”’ famous sea food and game specialties. 


A. S. RUKEYSER, Manager. SEND FOR BOOKLET 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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PSRs. <n ea aR > fi sos site 


“Send for 


HE Knows’’ 


Are you the man that is sent for when expert information is wanted? 
Such a man is a/ways in demand ata big salary, because he knows, because he’s TRAINED. 


Training is the one great essential to success. 


Nowadays, no ambitious man need remain in 


the ‘dollar a day’’ ranks. So long as you have the ambition to rise and can read and write, 


there is no limit to the success to which 
ou can attain through the help of the 
nternational Correspondence Schools. 


If you want to be the man “‘sent for’’ 
get in touch with the I.C. S. Lack of cap- 
ital need not hinder; it doesn’t matter how 
little schooling you have had; age is no 
barrier; it is immaterial where you live or 
what you do; you don’t have to leave’ home 
or lose a day’s work; there are no books 
to buy. 

The attached coupon will lead the way. 


Cut it out. Mark it—mail it now. There’s 
no charge for the advice it will bring. 


During January, 607 students vo/untarily 
reported salary increases and promotions 
secured wholly through I. C, S. training. 


The Business of This Place 
is to Raise Salaries. 


International Corre: 
Box 899, SCRANTON, PA, 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for a larger salary in the posi- 
tion before which I have marked X 


Beokkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Writer 
rimmer 
1 Law 





fee 
at 
xtile MUll Supt. 
lectrician 
ec. Engineer 





Name 


Street and No. ———_—__— 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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: THE 
CYCLOPEDIA 
OF 


Architecture 
Carpentry =~ Building 


Covers eventing pertaining to build- 

ing from the modest two-story cottage to 
the towering skyscraper. 
Ten volumes, size 7x10 inches, bound in half 
red morocco; over 4,000 000 pages; 3,000 illustrations, full 
page plates, plans, sections, etc. Luxe books in 
every particular. 

We employ no agents to bother you. This work 
is compiled from the representative instruction papers of 
the American School of Correspondence, we con- 
sider it our best advertisement. For this reason we will 
make the following liberal 30-day offer: 


LESS THAN 1/3 REGULAR PRICE 


Free for examination by prepaid em, If you 
wish to keep the books, pay $2 within five days and 
$2 a month until the special: price of $19.80 has been 
paid; — notify "500.00 send for them at our ex- 
pense. ar price is 

There — an 200 plans of artistic moderate- 
priced houses, chosen by a staff of architects as typical 
of the best work of the best architects of the entire 
country—invaluable to any | building 
We er Also over forty pens problems in 


Y asiede of hints and suggestions to house builders 
and house owners. The chapters on estimating cost, re- 
inforced concrete, plumbing, heating, including furnace, 
steam, hot water and exhaust steam, and ventilation are 
especially complete. 

PARTIAL LIST OF eiepear 9 

Reinforced Concrete—Estimating— Contracts Specifications 
—The Law of Contrects and Licnt—Buikding Superintendence— 
ey eae ee Ven Building—Hard- 

a Heating—Ventilation—Wiring for 

Berne al ee 

Sheet Metal Pattern he ade eng Freehand, and Per- 

wing—Lettering—Blue Printing— and Shad- 

Greek and Roman Orders of Architecture—Rendering 
in Pen and Ink and Wash—Water Color Hints for Draftsmen. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


CHICAGO 
Se COUPON. Clip and Mail Today...... 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE: Smith's, 4-08 
Please send set Cyclopedia Architecture, C. arpentry ha pth § for 

5 days’ free examination. I will send $2 within 5 days and §2 a month 

until $19.80 is paid; otherwise I will notify you to send rs ‘the books. 
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Tell the substitutor: 








“No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. 








50 Art Post Cards 50c. 


Beautiful, Life-like Reproductions of Famous 
Paintings—Exquisite Studies of the ‘Woman 
Beautiful.’’ The most delicate, graceful and 
fascinating portrayals of lovely femininity ever 
shown in one collection. The assortment in- 
cludes the latest American and European ideas 
of Art Picture Cards, among which are the 
Bathing Girl series, and snapshots of American 
chorus girls at play. 

We send 50 cards and our catalogue of 
natural-like miniatures of other beautiful art 
cards for 50c., coin, stamps or money order. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


DEFIANCE PHOTO STUDIO, Art Publishers 
63 WEST BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


TELEGRAPHY 
LEARN BOOHKHEEPING 

ee STENOGRAPHY 
in fow short weeks ot cndonoe Courses By taadi-and « goad pepe 
ing, ible ition is 


+ we are unable to supply the 
demand, Oo energetic students have worked up to salaries of 


$5,000 PER YEAR 


—thereis no reason why you cannot do this if youwantto., You 


ay Us No Money 
for tuition until position is secured. We send complete outfit. 
poet: references. Write for particulars, at once, asking about 
» and stating which you would prefer to learn. 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
673 Institute Bldg. oe Kalamazoo, Mich. | 


I WILL MAKE YOU PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me today. 
No matter where you live or what your occupation, I 
will teach you the Real Estate business by mail ; ap- 
point you Special Representative of my Company in 
your town ; start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 

Tnusual opportunity for men without capital 
to become independent for lite. Full ba cue 
laratree. Write coef Address HARRY 
CROSS, Pres., Dept. 124. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Anthenaeum Bildg., Chicago, Il. 





























Send To-Day tor 
OA ae 


MS 
Learned by any man or boy at 00! IS cost. Send 
to- day 2c. stamp for particulars and proof. 
0. A. SMITH, ROOM 628, 2040 KNOXVILLE AVE., PEORIA, ILL 








Good-bye,” 
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RHEUMATISM 


Don’t Take Medicine, but Try Magic Foot 
Drafts, the Great Michigan External 
Remedy which is Curing Thou- 
sands—Let us send you a 


$1 Pair on Free Trial 


Magic Foot Drafts are curing every kind of 
Rheumatisin without medicine, no matter where 
located or how severe. Muscular, Sciatic, Lumbago, 
Gout—chronic or acute—all yield quickly to these 
wonderful Drafts, which have brought comfort to 
hundreds of thousands, including cases of thirty 
and forty — standing. 

Magic Foot Drafts are today in use all over the 
civilized world. They are curing where doctors 
and baths and medicines fail. 

Magic Foot Drafts are the only American ex- 
ternal remedy ever — by the courts of 
England, the worst rheumatic country on earth, 
where Magic Foot Drafts have become a universal 
household more 

Magic Foot Drafts are always sold on free 
trial, their world wide success having been accom- 

lished on the ‘ t pe after satisfied’ plan. Onlya 

rue cure could succeed on our plan. 


TRADE MARK 





If you have Rheumatism, let Magic Foot Drafts 
cure you. Simply send your address. You will 
get a $1 pair of Drafts by return mail. If you are 
satisfied with the benefit received, you can send us 
one dollar. If not, keep your money. We take 
your word and trust you for a square deal. Our 
new illustrated book on Rheumatism comes free 
with the trial Drafts. Magic Foot Draft Co., 436 F 
Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. Don’t delay, but 


Motion Pictures 


2" tells x 





IT PAYS BIG 
To Amuse The 
Public With 


Goocunranumronena 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 


work and songs illustrated. One man can doit. 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
& man witha little mab to showin churches, 





: scnges houses, lodge hal: eaters, etc. and 
te Five Cent yey 
Picture Song Slides rented. 


and 
Profits $10 to over $100 per 
? It’s easy; write to us, we'll tell ae how. free. 
SUPPLY CO., 466Chemical Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. We Ship on Approval 
and trial to anyone in U.S. and ede" ie Sreight. If 


you are not satisfied with the bi Peel after using it ten 


it back 
N FACTOR RY PRICES 2: pen payee 
{'\ a unt talogs 


do it, why not 
AMUSEMEN 









rvelous New S; 2 offers. 

a phir: to witha a postal and 
ing will be sent you 

uu will get much valuable in- 

rete Waits ws write it Now 


r Brakes, — wheels, parts, re- 
EAD ua a of at Pikinde ny tS “416 Cl 
EAD CYCLE Co. Dept. S 1 1 CHICAGO 


Tell the substitutor: 





































TheTreatment of 
Colds and Grip 


For Prevention 
and Quick Recovery 


During the ‘‘Grip’’ epidemics of the past 
ten years, Orangeine has been widely tested, 
with such success for prompt relief and 
thorough elimination * the usual debili- 
tating effects from ‘‘Grip’’ and hard colds, 
that our files are crowded with voluntary 
tributes from all over the country, and our 
laboratory for weeks has been many thou- 
sand dollars behind our ability to fill our 
accumulation of orders. This, in spite of 
the fact that we have doubled our force 
and have also added a night force. 

The following simple directions for pre- 
vention and cure of Colds and ‘‘Grip,’’ 
condensed from countless successes, have 
proved almost infallible : 

DIRECTIONS: When you feel on. you 
have taken cold, or when chilled and ex- 
coe einen seeet akenes val a 
further trou oub ble will generally be averted. 


Tom Rapals uP ““Grip” and advanced Colds, 


an O 
mech cos we ina yon of hot water or hot lemon- 
. Drink it as hot as . get into 
bed Led ont coveend up. free 
perspiration if possi 
In the morning, r rub b body briskly with a 
crash Se. < = a 
upon the ony et Ha es every ur or five 
hours during the oy, = until all symptoms 
have disappeared, and all debilitating after 
effects removed. 

NOTE: In connection with the above, it is very 
desirable to drink plenty of pure water, between — 
not with— meals; and in very stubborn cases, the 
action is accelerated sda taking some common form 
of laxative. 


Orangeine 


Acts quickly, thoroughly, 


Colds,Grip, Headache, Neuralgia, 
Indigestion, Brain Fag, Common 
Ills; Offsets Chill and Exposure 


Prevents Sickness! 
Secures Good Health! 








normally on 
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25-Cent Package FREE! 


We want you toe enjoy y Orangeine as others enjoy it. And 
while it is sold by druggists every anere in 10-cent, 25-ce: 
60-cent ane $1. owt yg “to mail yc will be glad, on receipt, at 
our posta ui © mail you 25-cent pac’ w 
FORT ested Tequesta E ORANGEINE CHEMIOAL 00., 
15 Michigan Ave., Games. 











“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputable advertisers to come in 
—no display—all must be set in uniform type—no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum 


space, four lines; maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 


Our aim will be to eliminate all 


questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to help keep this section clean 


and profitable to all. 


Rates, $2.25 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and the POPULAR Magazines, 


making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium on the 


market. 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes March 6th. 

















BE--YOUR—OWN—BOSS! Many 


make $2,000 a year. You have the 
same chance. Start a _ mail-order 
business at home. We tell you how. 
Money coming in daily. Very good 
profits. Everything furnished. rite 
at once for our “Starter” and free 
articulars. Address T. S. Krueger 
0., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


HUSTLERS Everywhere $25 to $30 
made weekly distributing circulars, 
samples; no canvassing. Steady. 
Merchants Out-door Ad Co., Chicago. 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an _ hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send ~~ envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk R, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 
25c,views 1c. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., 290-6 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


1,000 KEEN SALESMEN wanted by 
advertising novelty mfgs. to sell art 
signs, calendars, novelties, souvenirs, 

remiums and post cards. Big mone 

‘or brains. See the Novelty News, 9: 
Fifth Ave., Chicago. $1.00 a year, 10c 
single copy. Great “sidelines.’’ 


WANTED ACTIVE AGENTS every- 
where local and traveling to sell our 
latest Silk Embroidered Shirt Waist 
Patterns, Suits and Scarfs—easy sell- 
ers. Liberal credit to parties furnish- 
ing good references. Send for circular 
A. Novel Dress Co., 32 Union Sq., N. Y. 


$5.00 TO $10.00 PER DAY easily 
made representing old established 























Mail Order House. Over 1000 
rapid selling specialties; costly 
outfit free. George A. Parker, 


is 
Dept. 3; 720 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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Agents and Help Wanted—C 





IN A FORMER ISSUE we adver- 
tised for Agents to sell our remark 
able cure for Rheumatism. We re- 
ceived many answers. Twenty-eight 
people “Took Hold’ of it and are 
are now selling it with great suc- 
cess. You can’t down a good article. 
Retail price $1.00 per bottle; com- 
mission 25%. This is bound to be 
a world beater in time. We want 
more agents. rite us for terri- 
tory. Axtez Chemical Company, 135 | 
William Street, New York. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examinations 
of allkinds soon. Expertadvice, sam- 
ple questions and Booklet L 23 describ- 
ing positions and telling easiest and | 

uickest way to secure them free. | 

rite now. Washington Civil Service | 
School, Washington, D. C. 


$75 WEEKLY easily made fitting 
Eye Glasses. Business quickly 
learned, pleasant, profitable. No 
field so little worked. Write for Free 
“Booklet 58.’ National Optical Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. 

$4 TO $10a Day. Either sex can sell 
our patented rapid selling articles. No | 
scheme. Sample Free. A. M. Young & 
Co., 239 Howland Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


AGENTS: Here’s the chance of 

















your lifetime. Flat iron shoes; | 
something new; sells in every | 
home. $5 daily easily made. For | 


articulars address: Dexter Suppl 
penpeny: Dept. SA, Caxton Build- | 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 


MANAGER: Man experienced along 
mechanical lines for order depart- 
ment. Good executive and office man, 
$1500. Hapgoods, 305-307 B’way,N.Y. | 


AGENTS Wanted to handle biggest 
money-making Fire Extinguishers. 
Special starting offer; excl. territory. 
$75 to $300 permonth. Badger Chem- 
ical Mfg. Co., Sta. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HAT “HOLD-ON.’’ Agents report big 
sales. Every woman wants it. Nota pin; 
nickel-plated, 25c. Exclusive territory. 
Southern Bargain Co., Durham, N 

AGENTS. MALE OR FEMALE, can 
make from $10 to $15 aday selling my | 
pongee Swiss embroidered waist pat- | 
terns and silk shawls. Big money | 
for you. Catalogue mailed on request. | 
Joseph Gluck, 621 B’dway, New York. | 
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} clean, 


I MADE $50,000 in five years in the 
mail order business; began with $5. 
Anyone can do the work in spare time. 
Send for booklet; tells how tu get start- 
ed. Manager, Box 570, Locxport, N. Y. 


“SUCCESS IN THE STOCK MAR- 
KET.” Our little book gives interest- 





| ing details. It’s yours for the asking. 


Write forit. John A. Boardman & Co., 
Stock Brokers, 53 Broadway, N. Y. 


WANTED—Man. Must be willing to 
learn and capable of acting as our local 
representative. No canvassing or so- 
liciting. Good income assured. Address 
National Co-Operative Realty Co., 
Dept. 338C, Washington, D. C. 


IF YOU NEED CAPITAL to extend 
or start business, write me today, 
giving full particulars. My free plans 
are not equaled anywhere. Everett 
Corporation Attorney, Le 
Droit Building, Washington, D. C. 


YOU CAN BUY A 5 OR 10 ACRE 
Peach Orchard in the Famous Kosh- 
konong Fruit District in Oregon Coun- 
ty, Mo., on monthly installments. O. 
B. Elliott, of Kingman, Ariz., is hav- 











| ing 10 acres planted to peaches sby 
| us, Write him. Illustrated booklet free. 


FriscoFruit Farm Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


YOUNG MAN. Who can _ invest 
$15,000 and live in New York Ci 
legitimate mercantile 
ness; large profits; investment fully 
secured; position of general manager 
and treasurer open. Address B. A. B., 
Room 813, 18 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

SALESMEN—GOOD MONEY for 
good men. Argo Pencils and Erasers 
for Advertisers. Best possible legiti- 
mate proposition. Exclusive line and 
territory. Handy sea.nples ready. Argo 
Mfg. Co., 25 West 8th St., New York. 

















TO succeed in life,shine in literature, 
society or any profession, you must 
care for your eyes. All eye strain 
from loss of sleep and overwork re- 
moved by Opthalmin. _ Particulars 
free. OC. Sherwood Co., Elmira, N.Y. 


Good-bye.” 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


RAILROAD QUOTATION REC- 
ORD, over 150 pages devoted to de- 
tailed information covering all the 
principal railroad securities dealt in 
nthe United States, giving high and 
low daily tor the past month, monthly 
for the past year and yearly for sev- 
eral years past. Also high and low 
for the past 2,5 and 10 years. Table 
showing decline in stocks and market 
value depreciation as well as a mass of 
other valuable information for in- 
vestors and traders. We deal in frac- 
tional lots. We issue a daily market 
letter free. All the above sent free 
upon request. Write to-day. A pos- 
tal will do. 

J. F. Pierson, Jr. & Co., 

Members New York Stock Exchange, 
66 Broadway, New York. 


Rasen Wena Wes A 
sé Lawy ns | 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Book 
free. Rates low. Highest references, 
best services. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS that PROTECT. Our 3 
looks for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6centsstamps. R.S. & A.B. Lacey, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 


PATENTS That Stand The Test. 
Books free. We sell patents for clients. 
Washington, 902 F St. Criswell & 
Criswell, 45 Broadway, New York. 


PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress; sample free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 857 “F” 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS, TRADE MARKS. Send 
for my free book “How to Get Them.” 
Use your eyes and brain. Invent 
something useful, Then send descrip- 
tion for my free opinion as_to its 
poe: Advice free. Joshua 

. H. Potts, Lawyer,*306 Ninth St., 





au 




















Washington, D. C.; 80 Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 929 Chestnut St.,Philadelp’a. 


PATENTS Guaranteed. All fees re- 
turned if patent is not secured. Send 
sketch for free report as to patentabil- 
ity. Book and advice free. Jones & 
Bourne, Pat. Lawyers, 1125 F St., Wash 























SONGS PUBLISHED FREE. 
Write the words and mail to me. 
I will write the music and guarantee 
Free Publication on Royalty. I 
made fortunes for others and can 
aid you. “Coon, Coon, Coon,” and 
“A Little Boy In Blue‘’”’ are two 
of my many wonderful hits. Val- 
uable booklet free. Raymond A. 
Browne, 17 Knickerbocker Theatre 
Building, New York. 


SHEET MUSIC. Latest popular hits, 
“School Days,” ‘Dreaming,’ “Honey 
Boy,” Merry Widow Waltz, 15c. each, 
— paid. Catalog for stamp. Walton & 

J0., Dept. 9, 2524 Webster Ave., N.Y, 
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“LAND” is a magazine that tells 
how you can make money in New York 
real estate. It gives fascinating facts 
about the wealth that is being made 
and tells how you can share in it. With 
as little as $10 you can secure a piece 
of land that will cgpenen 4 in value 
with the wonderful growth of New 
York City, Send me your name, ad- 
dress and occupation on a postal card, 
and I will send you “Land” free for 
six months. W. M. Ostrander, Suite 
787, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Vovelties 
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HIGHGRADE View Cards of beau- 
tiful Hackensack Valley, Palisades on 
Hudson, North N. J.; 4 Col. or 6 Blk & 
Cut. for 10c. M. Fast, Hackensack, N.J. 





LEARN to color Post Cards and Pho- 
togra: hs in natural colors—the latest 
fad. Youcan make big money in + ens 
time. No talent required; a child can 
learn by my copyrighted system ata 

rice within reach of all. Send for 

ree circulars. H. A. Gripp, German 
Artist, Dept. A, Tyrone, Penna. 





BOOKS, PRINTS AND AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS of famous persons 
bought and sold, Address John Heise, 
4100.C.S. Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


PUBLISH YOUR OWN POST 
CARDS. We manufacture post cards 
for —_ from photographs, sketches or 
designs of individuals, hotels, build- 
ings, residences, animals, or land- 
scapes, plain or colored, and pet your 
name on as publisher. Quick delivery 
guaranteed. Send for samples and 

rices. Advance Studio, 61 Murray 

treet, New York. 

















“LARGEST DEALERS OF AUTO- 
MOBILES, New and Second-hand, in 
the World.” $2,250 Auto for $1,250. 
Saving $1,000 on a brand new car. 
That’s the biggest auto bargain ever 
offered. We have purchased and now 
have on sale the surplus stéck of new 
’07 28-30 H. P. 4 cyl. “Queen” touring 
and runabout cars. Guaranteed. Other 
bargains in high grade new autos at 40 
to 60 per cent. reductions. Over 500 
second-hand autos all in_ first-class 
condition at ridiculously low prices. 
Our prices are so low on tires, sun- 
dries, and apparel, it will pay you to 
write for our catalog and latest price 
list No. . The Times Square 
Automobile Co., 1599-1601 Broadway, 
New York. 309-311 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Tl. 











DEAF? Invisible Ear _ Pelliclets 
just patented, coe mig sai Deaf- 
ness and Head Noises. ispers plain- 

heard. Nothing equals it. Cost but 














BUY of the manufacturer direct and 
save the jobbers, retailers and other 
profits. ‘e make a — at $8.00 per 
100 that cannot be duplicated any- 
where at double the price. In dealing 
with us you get the very best of mate- 
rial and are assured of each cigar, and 
each lot, being the same. There is no 
danger of the grade deteriorating, as 
is the case with many grades after a 
demand is created. To introduce our 
famous Monogram Cigar, we will send 
a box of 25 for $2.00 prepaid to any 
rt of the U: S. Monogram Cigar 

‘actory, 200 East 67th St., N. Y. City. 














GARDEN SEEDS FREE. To intro- 
duce our “Wolverine” garden seeds we 
are making the following liberal offer. 
Every tenth order received will be 
filled and the money returned. Send 
today, You may be one of the lucky 
ones. Send 25c. for 10 packets of as- 
sorted flower seeds—finest quality— 
full weight packages. Others charge 
50c. for same assortment. Wolverine 
Seed Co., Desk 10, Detroit, Mich. 











MOTHERS! Take care of baby’s 
feet. Buy only the Health-Form Shoe. 
Lace or button, all sizer, all colors. 
50c. per pair postpaid. Babies Out- 
fitter, 1613 Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. City. 





MOTH SPOTS and other skin blem- 
ishes safely removed by Toilaseptine. 
Non-poisonous, safe, efficient. Sample 
by Mail, 10cents, Toilaseptine Tablet 
Co., Pontiac, Mich. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


PLAYS, Books, Stories, Speeches, 
Lectures. We revise, criticise and 
sell the above manuscripts. Send for 
Circulars S. P.A. Fdmond Picton Lit- 
erary Agency, 25 W. 42d St., N. ¥. C. 

















AUTO-MASSEUR speedily reduces 
superfluous flesh without drugs, diets 
or exertion. I’m so confident that sim- 
ply wearing my Auto-Masseur will 
permanently restore youthful symme- 
par & that I will mail it for 40-day free 
trial without deposit. Write for Auto- 
Masseur to-day. Prof. Burns, 1300 R, 
Broadway, New York. 


“ODORINE?” for strong smelling and 
scalding feet, also good for arm pits. 
Prepaid for 25c. Sturm Mfg. Co., 827 
Penna Ave., Baltimore, Md. 











ACCOUNTANT, $3500-$5000; Book- 
keeper,$780; Order Clerk,$936; others 
for Salesmen, Executive andTechnical 
men. Hapgoods, 305-307 B’way, N. Y. 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 

















B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U” 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 
likely to imagine that he himself is cantering 

over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of 
the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy 
Jack and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. 
The story is a comedy, but there are dramatic touches 
in it that will hold the reader breathless, Pathos 
and humor are adroitly commingled and the author 
seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. 
The “Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and 
one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for falling in love 
with her. The book reviewer’s task would be a 
pleasant one if all his work had to do with such 
wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of the 
Flying U.” If this book doesn’t immediately take 
rank as one of the best sellers we shall lose faith in 
the discrimination of the American reading public. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. 
Russell, the greatest painter of cowboy lifein America. 


PRICE, $1.25 
Sent postpaid by the Publishers upon receipt of price 
STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York 
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A “YEAR In THE 
REAL ESTATE 
BUSINESS. 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage, and 
Insurance Business, and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
in America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without 
any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
Pi occupati ur ci tive der will give you more 
choice, salable property to handle than any other institution in the world. 
A Thorough Commereial Law Course Free to presentative. 
Write for 62-page book, free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 1184 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


























THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
they equal the genuine, standing all tes’ 


For particulars, prices, etc., add 
THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. N, 52-58 W. Jackson Boul. + Chieago, IN 





a PREP Ty 
Geisha Diamonds 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For priliianss 


uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense. 
Bent free with privilege of examination, 
Tess 









If you can whistle a tune 

peo me poy Wo DOLCEOLA 

A Miniature Grand Piano 
The DOLCEOLA’S captivating bar- 
mony and original construction give 
it instant popularity, and the hearty 
endorsement of musical experts 
everywhere. It appeals to the larger 
number because of its low cost. 

FREE, handsome catalog. 

Special large carrying case if wanted. 

The Toledo Symphony Co., 









] Played with 











462 Rerlin Block, Toledo, Ohio 





kevs likea piano. 

















Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 
$0 Sacramento St. piainfield. Ind. 
Denver. Col. 
Weat Haven. Conn. Des Moines, Ia. 
Washington. D. C. Crab Orchard, Ky. 
211 N. Capitol St. Lexington. Mase. 


Wot Springs, Ark. 
San Francisco, Cal 


For Liquor and 


Portland. Me. Buffalo. N.Y. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. White P ains. N.Y . 
265 So. College Ave. araemerere. N.¢ 
Omaha, Neb.. \o 

Cor. Cass & 25th Sta. 2N.Brond &t. 
North Conway. N. H. 
aE eC 


Drug Using 
A scientific remedy which has_ been 


skilfuly and successfully administered by 


medical specialists for the past 28 years 
AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
Pittaburg, Pa. 
4246 Fifth 
Providence, R. I. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Winnipeg. Manitoba. 
Lo 


argo, N. D, 
pes Pa. 
ndon. England. 





Harrisbure. Pa. 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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SMITH’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 











Brown Your Hair 


**You’d never think I stained my hair, after I use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.’’ 


Send for a Trial Package. 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain yo your comb. Stains only 
the hair, doesn’t rub o: dyes, sulphur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sogianent, no grease. One bottle 
of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain should last you a year. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, 
sealed wrapper, with valnable booklet on Hair. rs. Potter's 
Hygienic Supply Co., 451 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Onio. 








TOILET 
POWDER 
At Easter Tide 


when custom decrees that a and especeity women, 





mou’ look their best, the épring w! nds cause much 


mage to tender skins and comp lexio 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


is then doubly La nag It hag and heals the skin, 
prevents Cha , Chafin ae | Heat, Sunburn 
and all skin aan * es of summer. After bathing and 
shaving it is delightful,and in the nursery indispensable. 

For your protection the genuine is pas ie non-refill- 
able boxes—the *“*Box that Lox,” mnen’s face 

m top. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
Sune 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by 
mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder---it has 
the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. 











Tell the substitutor: 
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A Foinein reconstructive tonic 
improved by modern science 
Especially Valuable for Old People 


and delicate children, weak, run-down persons, 
after sickness, and for all pulmonary troubles 

















Vinol is a delicious: modern Cod Liver prepara- 
tion without oil, made by a scientific extractive 
and concentrating process from fresh Cod’s 
Livers, combining the two most world famed 
tonics, peptonate of iron and all the medicinal, 
healing, body-building elements of Cod Liver 
Oil but no oil. Vinol is much superior to old- 
fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions because 
while it contains all the medicinal value they do, 
unlike them Vinol is deliciously palatable and 
agreeable to the weakest stomach. 


















FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded by all agents 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 
If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your 

druggist’s name and we will give him the agency. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO. Chemists Boston, Mass. 






























Sent on Appoval. Send No Moneye $1.50 - 

WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 24% oz. 22-in. short 
stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten clays, or 
sell 3 and get your switeh free. Extra shadesa 
little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
book wien latest style of hair Gressing—siso 
high agers pepe wigs, ete. 


a Ayers, Dept. M-8 : 
17 Quincy 8t., Chicago 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destroy hair 
—and doesit. Effects only the hair, whitens and beautifies 
the skin. Nothing to watch but ‘results. Composed of 


two cerates which applied by massage a few moments 
cause atrophy of the hair bulb; thus the hair dies. Con- r 
tained in collapsible tubes. Full treatment, 1.00. Guar- 


anteed under the pure food and drug act Money back if 


unsatisfactory. 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


ELECTROZOL CO., Dept.5-D, DETROIT, MICH. 
Good-bye.” 
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MOORES MODERN 
—=METHODS=——= 


Contains 160 pa; and i about Loose 
pe eth | tte | mow oy Sen voy 7 ory ony 


Book Methods vs. Card Systems 


Contains 20 pages of illustrations and Facts on Loose Leaf 
Methods. 








Write on Your Business Stationery. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION 
516 Stone Street, . Rochester, New York 


ASK US FOR OUR NEAREST AGENCY 





(Established 1879.) 

“Cures While You Sleep.”’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter_of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 


once, mans * is . ee to 
sth 


ALL DRU cette 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Bool:let, 


Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 0c. 
in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 


180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, 
Canada "3 








Offices: 
aceaead and Govan, Province of Saskatchewan, Canada. 


THE FAMOUS 


“Last Mountain Valley” 


= Wheat Growing Lands in the 


Province of Saskatchewan, Canada. 


We are ofeing 500,000 ACRES 


on very easy terms 
of choice selections of,farm lands, in this famous district 
and tributary to the new G.T.P. Railway. Prices range 
from $10.00 to $20.00 per acre, according to locations. 
We have a snap in the tah ol of < improved farm. 


Write us to-day for our booklet “The Heart of 
The Famous Saskatchewan Wheat Belt en 2 foformetion chee cheer 


fully fui 
ALLEN & LITTLE, | 




















_200 PLANS 














in silver 
i 2B2 TE 
for postage. 
Our new — of "Modern Homes" 
with designs from $800 to $20,000. 
Tells you how to build cheaply and 
intelligently. Full prose ¥ cost 
<< each Leg and a plans, 
tect 
book. Yours for only 25c und Te 6 for — greens 
DAVERMAN’S BUNGALOWS. 
(68 plans low-cost houses, $300 to $9000) sent for only 250 and 5c postage. 


Send for ART IN ARCHITECTURE, $1.00 per year. 
(A monthly magazine devoted to building and furnishing.) 
J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects, 
848 Porter Block. Est. 1882. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


> Best Birds, Best E 
Lowest Best Eggs, 


ure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese 


and Turkeys. Largest Poultry Farm inthe 
world. Fowls Northern-raised, 















“Poultry For Profit,’’ full of pictures. 
Ptells you how to raise GJ and run Ine 
cubators ven game Send 4 cents for the 
book, to cover 


J. W. MILLER COMPANY, oa x 217, FREEPORT, ILL. 








On Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 

in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost. 

BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
weiter pid them. See them first, then pay. 

nlogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 

THE BARODA COMPANY. 

Dept. 8, 280 BO North State St. »Ohleage 


Diamond Hand Books 


Price, 10c. Each, at All Newsdealers 





Sheldon’s Letter Writer, L. W. pbaldon 

Shirley’s Lover’s Guide, Grace Shirle 

w oman’s Secrets; or, How to Te Beautiful, Grace 
S 

Guide to Etiquette, L. W. Sheldon 

Physical Health Culture. Professor Fourmen 

Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physicul Development, 
Burt L. Standish 

National Dream Book, Mme. Claire Rougemont 

Zingara Fortune Teller, A Gypsy Queen 

The Art of Boxing and Self-Defense, Prof. Dono 

T eo Key to Hypnotism, Robert G. Ellsworth, M D. 

U. 8. Army Physical Exercises (revised), Prof. Donovan 














STREET & SMITH, Publishers 
79-89 SEVENTH AVENUE, ::: NEW YORK CITY 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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AZINE ADVERTISER 











$2500 SUIT FOR 


Extra Pair of Pants [25 


and Fancy Vest FREE with Every 
Y) Qs’ Pay Express Charges 


We are custom tailors and positively 
at and make up every garment just as or- 
dered and strictly in accordance to meas- 
urements sent us, or your money re- 
funded. 


On request we send you 
FREE our samples show- 
ing latest fabrics, order 
blanks, style card, complete 
instructions and advice, so 
that you can take meas- & 
urements as quickly and 
accurately as any tailor. 

Every garment guaranteed 
with our 


Iron-Clad Money-Back 
Guarantee 


as to quality and perfect fit. 


Write Today for Free Samples 


Note: We offer a splendid oppor- 
tunity to SALES AGENTS devoting 
part or entire time representing us 
exclusive territory. Address 


THE CAPITOL TAILORS 
Market & Monroe Streets, Department 203, ‘Chicago, Ill. 
References: Royal Trust Bank—Capita! $900,000.00. 






































Made to Your 30 
SUITS Measure 12= 
NEW YORK CITY ALWAYS DICTATES 
THE FASHIONS FOR THE COUNTRY. 395.00 


GEND us your name and we'jl send you Free 
our Handsome Instructive Spring Style Book 
illustrated with Clever Ideas for Smart \. 
We will also send Samples of Cloth and our 
Self-Measurement Outfit ~*~ taking your own 
Measurements at Home. Our organization - 
so complete that you take absolutely NO RISK 
Your Garments are cut from your own Individual 
Measurements by our Expert Craftsman. All 
Patterns are. filed for future reference. 

WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE AND FIT YOU 
PERFECTLY OR REFUND YOUR MONEY 
WITHOUT ANY ARGUMENT. 

We've Tailored for Well Dressed New Yorkers 
and Men Thousands of Miles from Broadway, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, for many seasons 
and their continued patronage is a positive proot 
of cur Smart ais expert workmanship and 
the INDIVIDUALITY we give our Garments 

IF YOU HAVE A FAULT IN YOUR FIGURE, 
PLEASE MENTION IT ANDO WE WILL MIDE IT 
FoR YOU. 


DIRECT TO THE CONSUMER ONLY. From 
Mill to Man is the True way to put it Having NO 
Agents thereby saving you at least i 
Middiemens Profits. Write to-day for our 
Catalog, We send it Free and postpaid 

We also prepay Express Charges to any 
Part of the United States which Means a Big 
Saving to You. 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS. 
S 729 to 731 Broadway, New York City. 


Merchant Tatlors to the Mer of America. 
The Largest Mail-order Tailors to Men in the World. 
Est. 17 Years No Agents. 




































THIS BOOK IS FREE 


Would you like to succeed in business: to obtain a good pay- 
ing position; to secure an increase in salary? Would you 
possess the capacity that directs and controls large business 
enterprises? If so, you should follow the example of 
hundreds of others who have prepared themselves for 
increase in salary through our assistance. 


O F Bo k ‘‘How to Become an 
ur ree Oo Expert Bookkeeper’’ 
1s the title of a treatise on Bookkeeping and Business. It 

tells of a system of accounts by which you can learn Book- 
hesaine quickly at your own home, without loss of time or 
money. We guarantee it. It is a book of intense interest to 
those who aspire to success. ‘T'o advertise our School and to 
help the ambitious, we are giving this book away without any 
condition whatever. It 1s absolutely tree. Send your name 
and address and receive the book without cost. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
155J Commercial Building, Rochester, N. Y. 














Tell the substitutor: 


“T LOFTS SYSTEM 


msBUY YOUR EASTER GIFTS ON EIGHT MONTHS’ TIMED 


Send for our handscensty ‘iMlustrated 1908 catalog of all that is correct and 
attractive in Diamonds, hwo Pea pate i Then, ie the ae rey of gout home or office, rage Sedege vig you cee 
wish to see. you e them, pay one-' e price on delivery 
We Send on Approval © and Siac tcleace’ in Road aac monthly payments. We make your credit as good 
as the millionaire’s and give you the advantag west possible prices. We make $5 or $10 do the work 
that $50 does in a cash bias ae pie a wriien eu Shoals of value and Lama Catalog free. oon today. 
will pay r than stocks, bonds or savings bank interest, for Diamonds 
Invest in a Diamond. ; nerease in value 10 to 20% annualig, and your security is absolute. It 
asa gift, you will find the Loftis System a great and timely sg si ang 
jes, ies Ros” holidays, etc. The hetiebs catalog is free. 


. ite today. 
LOFTIS® Esid| The 0 o. Original | Dept. DSSR, 82 State St 
& So" 1858 | Diamond ne wae ‘Credit House | Chicago, lilinols, U.S. A, 
“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 




















 SMITH'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 





Turn -Depeessine Nerve Exhaustion 
p Into Active, Healthy Vim 


Dp 
Are you easily excited—high strung? Do morbid, unpleasant thoughts bother 
you—are they sapping your mind of the force and vim so essential to life’s 
success? The trouble is—your NERVES. Your vital forces are being wasted. 
This marvelous telephone system of your body has gotten beyond control. 
Precautionary steps must be taken at once or you will be rendered unfit for the 
serious duties of life. At this dangerous period you will find . 

\\ 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


because it combines the quieting and tonic effects of the choicest [i 
HOPS wth the nutritive and digestive elements of rich barley MALT. 
The HOPS have a soothing effect upon the nerves, inducing mental 
pence and refreshing rest. The pure extract of barley MALT is rich 
n nourishment. a in predigested form, it is easily assimi- 
lated and the impaired nerve forces are quickly strengthened. 
Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, being a predigested liquid food, is wel- 
comed by the weakest stomach. It relieves insomnia, conquers dyspep- 
sia, strengthens the weak, builds up the overworked, helps the anaemic, 
feeds the nerves, assists nursing mothers and invigorates old age. 
At All Druggists— Insist upon it being Pabst 
Booklet an@ Picture, “Baby's First Adventure,” sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT CO., DEPT. 28, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
SS ee NE 
Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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There is no difference of opinion as to the greatest writer of 
stories of Western life. This is demonstrated by 


B. M. BOWER’S 


New Story 


The Range 
Dwellers 


Hundreds of books make their appearance each year, but compar- 
atively few have that force of character—that subtle heart interest 
—which makes a book stand forth so distinctly from among its 
fellows. 

In Ghe Range Dwellers we have a story that will attract wide 
attention by its merits. It is the romance of a chip of the old 
block who, by compulsion, finds himself in the same environment 
in which his father spent his earlier years, makes the same friends 
and enemies as did his father, and incidentally meets with a’daintv 
person, whom by precedent and tradition he ought to hate, but 
who soon occupies his heart to the exclusion of all else. The 
plot is a masterpiece delightfully worked out to a very satisfactory 
ending. 























Chip, of the 
Flying U 


By B. M. BOWER 


This tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the living, 
breathing West, that the reader is likely to imagine that he him- 
self is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air 
of the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy Jack and 
the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. The story is a 
comedy, but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the 
reader breathless. Pathos and humor are adroitly commingled 
and the author seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. 
The "Little Doctor" makes a very lovable heroine, and one doesn’t 
blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her. The book 
reviewer's task would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do 
with such wholesome and delightful stories as Chip, of the 
Flying U. 

These stories are profusely illustrated in colors by the celebrated 
Montana artist. C.M. RUSSELL. The books are handsomely printed 
and bound in fine art cloth. 


Price, $1.25 Each 




















STREET & SMITH, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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> Pacific Mail Steamers 


follow the 


“Sunshine Belt” to the Orient 


[From the New York Herald, January 7, 1906] 

Stretching completely across the Pacific is what may be termed the 
««Sunshine Belt.’’ Here the sun shines regularly, the trade winds blow 
gently, there is very little rain and the seas are never high. It is within 
this belt that’ the Hawaiian Islands are located, with their equable climate 
and subtropical verdure. North of this the Pacific presents much the 
same aspect as the Atlantic, with its cold winds, fogs and blows, except 
that the icebergs of the North Atlantic are lacking. 








The maximum of speed and luxury make the 
Pacific Mail the ideal route to the Orient 

From San Francisco to Hawaii, 

Japan, China and the Philippines 
“Around-the-World Tours” arranged with full stop over privileges. 


Rates and information at any railroad ticket agent or from 
PACIFIC MAIL S.S. CO., San Francisco, Cal. R.P. SCHWERIN, Vice-President and General Mgr. 


HICAGO New York St. Louis BALTIMORE Boston PHILADELPHIA 
120 Jackson BI. 1 Bwy-349 Bwy 903 Olive St. Baltimore & Hanover 170 Washington St. 632 Chestnut St, 
SYRACUSE WASHINGTON CINCINNATI HAMBURG (GERMANY 
212 Washington St. 511 Pennsylvania Ave 53 E. 4th St. Amerika Ilaus, Ferdinandstrasse 
LONDON (ENGLAND) 49 Leadenhall St., 22 Cockspur St., W. E. 





